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SPEECH OF HON. ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 



Ai Springfieldy June 17, 1858. 



[The following speech was delivered at Springfield, 111., ait the close of the Re- 
publican State Contention held at that time and place,' and bj which Convention 
Mr. Lincoln had been named as their candidate for U. S. Senator. Mr. Douglas 
wate not present.] ^ 

Me. President, and Gentlemen of the Convention : If we could first \ 
1 know where we are, and whither we are tending, we could better judge what to do, / 
] andrhow to do it.. We are now far into the fifth year, since a policy , was initiated / 
/ twith the avowed object, and confident promise, of putting an end to slavery agita- ; 
/ tion. Under the operation of that poHcy, that agitation has not only not ceased, but / 
I has constantly augmented. In my opinion, it will not. cease, until a crisis shall have 
] been reached and passed. ''A house di'^ided agairist itself cannpt stand." I be- ^ 
/ lieve this govenunent x^nnot endure permanently h'ilf slave and half free. I do | 
not expect the Union to be dissolved— rl do not expect the house to fall — but I do 
: expect it will cease to be divided. It will become all one thing, or all the other. 
S Either the opponents of slavery will arrest, the further spread of it, and place it 
where the public mind shall rest in the belief that it is in the course of ultimate ex- 
tinction ; or its advocates will push it forward, till it- shall become alike lawful in all 
the States, old as well as new — North aS'Well as, South. \ 
I Have we no tendency to the latter condition ? 

1 Let any one who doubts, carefully contemplate that now almost complete legal 
' combination — piece of machinery, so to speak— compounded of the Nebraska doc- 
. trjqe, and the Dred Scott decision. Let him consider not only what work the ma- 
chinery is adapted to do, and how well adapted ; but also, let him study the history 
of its constifnction, mid trace, if lie can, or rather fail, if he can, to trace the evi- 
dences of design, and concert of action, among its chief irchitects, from the be- 
ginning. 

TfcpB new year of 1854 found slavery excluded firom more than half the States by 
: State Constitutions, and from most of tha^n^onal territory by Congressional .pro- 
hibition. Fourfday^ later,;commenced the struggle which ended in repealing that 
Cinlgr^Bsional prohibition. This opened al^ ti^e national territory to slaveiy, and 
was th^ first point gained. > , ' % " ^ 

But. so far. Congress only had acted ; and.an^indorsement by the pe9ple, real oi' 
apparent, was indispensable, to save the point already gained, and give chance for' 
more. t ■* ■'' . . 

' This necessitjf^ had not been overlooked ; j)ut had <been provided for^ as well as 
might be, in j:he notable argument of " squatter sovereignty," otherwise cj^ed **8a- 
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cred right of self-government," which latter phrase, though expressive of the only 
rightful basis of any government, was so perverted in this attempted use of it as to 
amount to just this : That if any one man choose to enslave another, no third 
man shall be allowed to object. That argument was incorporated into the Nebraska 
bill itseltj in the language which follows : " It being the true intent and meaning oi 
this act not to legislate slavery into any Territory or State, nor to exclude it there- 
from ; but to leave the people thereof peifectly free to form and regulate their do- 
mestic institutions in their own way, subject only to the Constitution of the United 
States." Then opened the roar of loose declamation in favor of " Squatter Sove- 
reignty,'' and "sacred right of self-government." "But," said opposition members, 
" let us amend the bill so as to expressly declare that' the people of thie Territory 
may exclude slavery." " Not we," said the friends of the measure ; and down they 
voted the amendment. 

While the ^Nebraska bill was passing through Congress, a law case involving the 
question of a negro's freedom, by reason of his owner having voluntarily taken him 
first into a fro". State and then into a Territoiy covered by the Congressional prohi- 
bition, and helu him as a slave for a long time in each, was passing tihrough the U. 
S. Circuit Court for the District of Missouri ; and both Nebraska bill and law suit 
were brought to a decision in the same month of May, 1854. The negro's name 
was " Dred Scott," which name now designates the decision finally made in the case. 
Before the then next Presidential election, the law case came to, and was argued in, 
the Supreme Court of the United States; but the decision of it: was deferred until 
after the election. Still, before the election. Senator Trumbull, on the floor of the 
Senate, requested the leading advocate of the Nebraska bill to state his opinion 
whether the people of a Territory can constitutionally exclude slavery from their 
limits J and the latter answers : " That is a question for the Supreme Court.'' 

The election came. Mr. Buchanan was elected, and the indorsement, such as it 
■was, secured. That was the second point gained. The indorsement, however, fell 
short of a clear popular majority by nearly four hundred thousand votes, and so, 
perhaps, was not overwhelmingly reliable and satisfactory. The outgoing President, 
in his last annual message, as impressively as possible echoed back upon the people 
tlie weight and authority of the indorsement. The Supreme Court met again ; did 
not announce their decision, but ordered a re-argument. The Presidential inaugu- 
ration came, and still no decision of the court ; but the incoming President in his 
inaugural address, fervently exhorted the people to abide by the forthcoming decision, 
whatever it might be. Then, in a few days, came the decision. 

The reputed author of tlie Nebraska bill finds an early occasion to make a 
speech at this capital indorsing the Dred Scott decision, and vehemently denounc- 
ing all opposition to it. The new President, too, seizes the early occasion of the 
Silliman letter to indorse and strongly construe that decision, and t«^ express his 
astonishment that any different view hud ever been entertained ! 

At length a squabble springs up between the President and the atxthor of the 
Nebraska bill, on the mere question of fact, whether the Lecompton Constitution 
was or was not, in any just sense, made by the peppie of Kansas ; and in that quar* 
rel the latter declares that all he wants is a fair vote for the people/ aiyl that 
he cares not whether slavery be voted down or voted up. I do not understand his 
declaration that he cares not whether slavery be voted down or voted up, to*be in- 
tended by him other than as an iapt definition of the policy he would impress 
^ upon the public mind — ^the principle for which he declares has suffered sc 
much, and is ready to suffer to the end. And Well may he cling to that ptihiSple 
If iie has any parental feeling, well may he cling to it. That piinciple is the only 
shred left .of his original Nebraska doctrine. Under the Dred Scott decision 
)" squatter sovereignty " squatted out of existence, tumbled down ^ke^ temporary 
scaffolding — like the mould at the foundry served through one blast and fell back 
into loo^e sand—helped to carry an election, and then was kicked to the winds. 
Ilis late joint struggle with the Bepnolicans, against the Lecbmpton Constitutien, 
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involves nothing of the original Nebraska doctrine. That struggle was made on a 
point— rthe right of a people to make their own constitution— -upon which he 
and the Republicans have never differed. 

The several points of the Dred Scott decision, in connection with Senator Douglas's 
" care not " policy, constitute the piece of machinery, in its present state of advance- 
ment. This was the thu-d point gained. The working points of that machinery are : 

First, That no negro slave, imported as such from Africa, and no descendant of 
such slave, can ever be a citizen of any State, in the sense of that term as used in 
the Constitution of the United States. This point is made in order to deprive the 
negro, in every possible event, of the benefit of that provision of the United States 
Constitution, which declares that "The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the several States." 

Secondly, That " subject to the Constitution of the United States," neither Con- 
.gress nor a TeiTitorial Legislature can exclude slavery from any United States terri- 
tory. This point is made in order that individual men may fill up the Territories 
with slaves, without danger of losing them as property, and thus to enhance the 
chances of permanency to the institution through all the future. 

Thirdly, That whether the holding a negro in actual slavery in a free State, makes 
him free, as against the holder, the United States courts will not decide, but will Ijave 
to be decided by the courts of any slave State the negro may be forced into by the 
master. Tiiis point is made, not to be pressed immediately ; but, if acquiesced in 
for awhile, and apparently indorsed by the people at an election, then to sustain the 
logical conclusion that what Dred Scott's master might lawfully do with Dred Scott, 
in the free State of Illinois, every other master may lawfully do with any other one, 
or one thousand slaves, in Illinois, or in any other free State. 

Auxiliary to all this, and working hand in hand with it, the Nebraska doctrine, or 
. what is left of it, is to educate and mould public opinion, at least Northern public 
opinion, not to cai-e whether slavery is voted down or voted up. This shows exactly 
.whei'e we now are ; and partially, also, whither we are tending. 

It will throw additional light on the latter, to go back, and run the mind over the 
string of historical facts already stated. Several things will now appear less dark and 
mysterious than they did when they were transpiring. The people were to be left " per- 
fectly free," "subject only to the Constitution." What the Constitution had to do 
with it, outsiders could not then see. Plainly enough now, it was an exactly fitted 
niche, for the Dred Scott decision to afterward come in, and declare the perfect free- 
dom of the people to be just no freedom at all. Why was the amendment, expressly 
declaring the right of the people, voted down ? Plainly enough now : the adoption 
of it would have spoiled the niche for the Dred Scott decision. Why was the court 
decision held up? Why even a Senator's individual opinion withheld, till after the 
Presidential election ? Plainly enough now : the speaking out then would have dam- 
aged the perfectly free argument upon which the. election was to be carried. Why 
the outgoing President's felicitation on the indorsement? Why ithe delay of a rie- 
argument? Why the incoming President's advance exhortation in favor of the de- 
cision? These things look like the cautious patting and petting of a spirited horse 
preparatory to mounting him, when it is dreaded that he may give the rider a fall. 
And why the hasty after-indorsement of the decision by the President and others ? 

We cannot absolutely know that all these exact adaptations are the result of pre- 
concert. But when we see a lot of framed timbers, different portions of which Ive 
know have been gotten oat at different times and places and by different workmen— r 
Stephen, Franklin, Roger and James, for instance — ^and when v/e see these timbers 
joined together, and see they exactly make the frame of a house or a mill, all the 
tenons and mortices exactly fitting, and all the lengths and proportions of the differ- 
ent pieces exactly adapted to their respective places, and not a piece too many or too 
few— not omitting even scaffolding — or, if a single piece be lacking, we see the place 
in the frame exactly fitted and prepared yet to bring such piece in — in such a Ciise, 
we find it impossible not to believe that Stephen and Franklin and Roger and James 
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all underwood one another from the beginning, and all worked upon a common pltui 
or draft drawn up before the first blow was stfuck. 

It should not be overlooked that, by the. Nebraska bill, the people of a State as 
well as Territory, were to be left "perfectly free,"" subject only to the Constitution." 
Why mention a State ? They wfere legislating for Territories, and not for or about 
States. Ger uiinly the people of a State are and ought to be subject to the Constitu- 
tion of the Jnited States ; but why is mention, of this lugged into this merely Terri- 
torial law / "Why are the people of a Territory and the people of a State therein 
lamped together, and their relation to the Gonstittition therein treated as being pre- 
cisely the same ? While the opinion of the court, by Chief Justice Taney, in the 
Dred Scott case, and the separate' opinions of all the concurring Judges, expressly 
declare that the Constitution of the United States neither permits Congress nor a 
Territorial Legislature to exclude slaveiy from any United States Territory, they all 
omit to declare whether or not the same Constitution permits a Stat<^ or the people 
of a State, to exclude it. Posst%, this is a mere omission; but who can be <}uite 
sure, if McLean or Curtis . Kad sought to get into the opinion a declaration of unlim- 
ited power in the people of a State to exclude slavery from their limits, just as Chase 
and Mace sought to get such declaration, in behalf of the people of a Territory, into 
the Nebraska' bill I ask, who can be quite sure that it would not have been voted 
down in the one case as it had been in the other? The nearest approach to the point 
of declaring the power of a State over slavery, is made by Judge Nelson. He ap- 
proaches it more than once, using the precise idea, and almost the language, too, of 
the Nebraska act. On one occasion, his exact language is, " except in cases where 
the power is restrmneid by the Constitution of the United States, the law of the 
State is supreme over the subject of slavery within its jurisdiction." In what cases 
the power of the States is so restrained by the United States Constitution, is left an 
open question, precisely as the same question, as to this restraint on the power of the 
Territories, was left open in the Nebraska act. Put this and that together, and we 
have another nice little niche, which we may, ere long; see filled with another Su- 
preme Court decision, declaring that the Constitution of the United States does not 
permit a State to exclude slavery froin its limits. And this may especially be ex- 
pected if the doctrine of " care, not whether slavery be voted down or voted up," 
shall gain upon the public mind suflficiently to give promise that such a decision can 
be maintained when made. ^ ' 

Such a decision is all that slavery now lacks of being alike lawful in all the States. 
Welcome, or unwelcome, such decision is probably coming, and will sobn be upon us, 
unless the power of the present political dynasty shall be met and overthrown. Wc 
shall lie down pleasantly dreaming that the people of Missouri are on the verge of 
■ making their State free, and we shall awake to the reality instead, that the Supreme 
Court has made Illinois a slave State. To meet and overthrow the power of that 
dynasty, is the work now before all those who would prevent that consummation. 
That is what we have to do. How can we best do it ? 

There are those who denounce us openly to their own friends, and yet whisper us 
softly, that Senator Douglas is the aptest instrument there is with which to affect that 
object. Thiey wish us to infer all, from the fact that he now has a little quarrel with 
the present head of the dynasty ; and that he has regularly voted with us on a single 
point, upon which he and we have never differed. They remind us that he is a 
great man, and that the largest of us are very small ones. Let this be granted. 
But « a living dog is better than a dead lion." Judge Douglas, if not a dead lion, 
for this work, is at least a caged and toothless one. How can he oppose the advances 
of slavery? He don't care anjrthing about it. His avowed mission is impressing 
the "public heart" to care nothing cAotU it. A leading Douglas democratic news- 
paper thinks Douglas's superior talent will be needed to resist the revival of the Afri- 
can slave trade. Does Douglas believe an effort to revive that trade is approaching? 
He has not said so. Does he really think so? But if it is, how can he resist it? 
For years he has labored to prove it a sacred right of white men to take negro slaves 



into.the.new Territories. Can^he pKjgsibly show that it is less a sacredr .right to buy 
them where they can be bought cheatpest? And unquestionably they , can hie ibpugh* 
cheaper in Africa than in Virginia.? Hei has done all in his power to riJduQe.lh* 
whole question . of slavery to one of a mere right of property ;^ and as such) bow^ caa 
hp oppose the foreign slave- trader— how can he refuse that trade' in that 'f propeti^ ? 
shall be " perfectly free "—runless he does it as a protection to the home piroductibn ?. 
• And as the home producers will probably , not ask' th^ protection, h^ will be wholly 
without a ground of opposition. , _-f ' 

Senator Douglas holds, we know, that a man may rightfully be wiser towlky than 
he; was yesterday — ^that he may rightfully change when, he finds himself .wron|^ 
!6ut can we, for that' reason, run ahead, and infer that he will make any particular • 
change, jpf which he, himsel^ has given no intimation? Can we safely base ouriw- . 
tion upon any such vague inference ? Nowj as ever, I wish not to misrepresent 
Judge Douglas's position, question his motives, or do aught that can be personally 
oHensive to!^im. Whenever, if ever, he and we qin come together on principle so 
that our cause may have assistance from his great ability, I hope to have interposed 
no adventitious obstacle. But clearly, he is not now with us — ^he does not p^tead. 
to be — ^he does not promise ever to be. 

Our cause, then, must be intnisted to, and conducted, by, its^own undoubted jEpenddrr^ 
those whose hands are free, whose hearts are in the work? — viho do care £br the result. 
Two years ago the Republicans of the nation mustered over, thirteen hundred, thouf 
sand strong. We did this under the single impulse of resistance to a common cbuigei^ 
with , every external circumstance against us. Of Strang^ discpr^t^ abc^ even hos- 
tile elements, we gathered from the four winds, and formed im9 jfpught<^'the, battle 
through, under the constant hot fire of a disciplined, proud and papered enemji^ 
Dii we brave all then, to Walter now? — now, when that same enctiiy'is wavering 
dissevered and belligerent? The result is not doubtful. We shaU notifisiilT^if we 
stand firm, we shali not fail. Wise counsels, may accielerate, or mistakes delay ily 
but, sooner or later, the victory is sure to come. - 



SPEECH OF SENATOR DOUGLAS, 

On ike occasion of his Pitblic Reception, at CkicagOy Friday evenir^f Jtdy 9/1^ 18&$» 

(Mr. Liiicoln was present.) 



Mr. DOUGLAS said:. 

Mr. Chairman and Fellow-citizens — can find no language which can adel- 
quately express my profound gratitude for the magnificent welcome which you have 
extended to me on this occasion. This vast sea of human faces indicates how deep 
an interest is felt by our people in the great questions which agitate the public 
mind, and which underlie the foundations of our free institutions. A reception like 
this, so great in numbers that no human voice cau be heard to its countless thousands 
—so enthusiastic that no one individual can be the object of such enthusiasm — 
clearly shows that there is some great principle which sinks deep in the heart of the 
masses, and involves the rights and the. liberties of a whole people, that has brought 
you together with a unanimity and a cordiality never before excelled, if, indeed, 
equaled on any occasion. I have\ not the vanity to believe that it is Siny personal 
compliment to me. ' 

It is an expression of your devotion to that great principle of self-government) to 
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inliich life fot many years past has been, and in the future will devoted. If 
ihewi 13 any one principle dearer and more sacred than ail others in free governments, 
jt is that which asserts the exclusive right of afree people to form and adopt i:heir 
«\ra fundamental Iaw,(and to manage and regulate their own internal affairs and do- 
m^tic institutions; ' ^ • 

Wheitt I fonnd an effort being made durmg the recent session of Congress to force 
a Constitution upon the people of Kansas against their will, and to force that State ' 
into the Union withi a Constitution which her people had, rejected by more than 10,000, 
I felt bound as a man of honor and a representative of Illinois, bound by every con- 
sideration of duty, of fidelity, and of patriotism, to resist to the utmost of my power 
the consummation of that fraud. With others I did resist it, and resisted it succcas- 
fuUy until the attempt was abandoned. We forced them to refer that Constitution 
ba<i to the people of Kainsas, to be accepted or rejected as they shall decide at an 
^election, f^hich is fixed for the first Monday in August next. It is true that the modo 
of reference, and the form of the submissioip, was not such as I could sanction with 
my »vpte, for the reason that it discriminated between Free States and Slave States ; 
providing that if Kanste consented to come in under the Lecompton Constitution it 
should be received with a population of 35,000; but that if she demanded another 
Gohstiidtibn, more consistent with the sentiments of her people and their feelings, 
that it should not be received into the Union until she has 93,420 inhabitants. I did 
not consider that mode, of submission fair, for the reason that any election is a mock- 
43ry which is not free — ^that any election is a fraud upon the rights of the people which 
hddi'Out inducements for affirmative votes, and threatens penalties for negative votes. 
?BQt ivhilsti 5va&niot satisfied with the mode of submission, whilst I resisted it to the 
Ittst,^ demanding a fair, a just^ a free mode of submission, still, \irhen the law passed 
pliuang-it4x|t|iin the power of the people of Kansas at that election to reject the Le- 
compton Constitution, and then make another in harmony with their principles and 
their opinions, I did not believe that either the penalties on the one hand, or the in- 
ducements on the "other, would force that people to accept a Constitution to which 
they are in-econcilably opposed. All I can say is, that if their votes can be control- 
1^ by such considerations, all the sympathy wliich has been expended upon thein has 
been misplaced, and all the efforts that have been made in defense of their right to 
self-government have been made in an unworthy cause. 

Hence, my fiiends, I regard, the Lecompton battle as having been fought and the 
victory won, because the arrogant demand for the admission of Kansas under the Le- 
compton Constitution unconditionally, whether her people wanted it or not, has been 
abandoned, and the principle which recognizes the right of the people to decide for 
themselves has been submitted in its place. 

Fellow-citizens : While I devoted my best energies— all my energies, mental and 
physical — to the vindication of the great principle, and whilst the result has been 
such as will enable the people of Kansas to come into the Union, with such a Consti- 
tution as they desire, yet the credit of this great moral victory is to be divided among 
a large number of men of various and different political creeds. I was rejoiced wlien 
-I found in this great contest the Republican party coming up manfully and sustaining 
the principle that the people of each Territory, when coming into the Union, have the 
right to decide for themselves whether slavery shall or shall not exist within their 
limits. I have seen the time when that principle was controverted. I have seen the 
time when all parties did not recognize the right of a people to have slavery or free- 
dom, to tolerate or prohibit slavery, as they deemed best; but claimed that power for 
the Congress of the United States, regardless of the wishes of the people to be affec- 
ted bv^it, and when I found upon the. Crittenden-Montgomery bill the Republicans 
and Americatis of the North, and I may say, too, some glorious Americans and old 
line Whigs from^the South, like Crittenden and his patriotic associates, joined with 
& portion of the Democracy to carry out and vindicate the right of the people to de- 
cide whether slavery should or should not exist within the limits of Kansas, I was 
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rejoiced withiu my j.ecret soul, for I saw an indication timt tl^e Amierican p^ojile, 

. when they come to understand the principle, would ^ve it their cordial support. ; 

> The Crittenden-Montgomery bill was as fair and as perfect an exposition of thfe doc- 
trine of popular sovereignty as could be carried out by any bill that man ever devised. 
It proposed to refer the Lecompton Constitution back to the people of Kansas, and 
give them the right to accept or reject it as they pleased, ^ a fair election, held in 
pursuance of law, and in the event of their rejecting it and forming another in its 
stead, to permit them to come into the Union on an equal footii^ with the original 

. States. It was fair and just in all of its .provisions ! I gave it my cordial suppoft, 
-and was rejoiced when I fbuni that it passed the House of Representatives,! and at 

• one time, I entertained high hope tbat it would pass flte Senate. ' ' 

I regard the great principle of populiu* sovereignty, as having beert vindicated and 
made triumphant in this land, as a pei'manent rule of public policy in the organiza- 
,tion of Territories and the admission of new States. Ulinois tbok her position^ upon 
tliis principle many years ago. . You all recollect that in 18S0, after tine passage of 
the C)oraproraise measures of that year, when J returned to my home, there was great 
dissatisfaction expressed at my course in suppoiting those measures. I appeared be- 
fore the people of Chicjxgo at a mass meeting, and vindicated each and every one of 
those measures; and by, reference to my speech on that occasion, which was printed 
and circulated broad-cast throughout the State at the time, you will find that I then 
and there said that tliose measures were all founded upon the great principle that ev- 
ery people ought to possess the right to form and regulate their own domestic insti- 
tutions in their own way, and that that right being possessed by the people of the 
States, I saw no reason why the same principle should not be extended to all of the 
Territories of the United States. A general election was held in this State a^ few 
months afterward, for members of the Legislature, pending which all these questions 
were thoroughly canvassed and discusssed, and the nominees of the different parties 
instructed in regard to the wishes of theu* constituents upon them. When that elec- 

, tion was over, and the Legislature assembled, they proceeded to consider the merits 
of those Compromise measures and the principles upon which they were predicated. 
And what was the result ot their action? They passed resolutions, first repealing 
the Wihnot proviso instructions, and in lieu tiiereof adopted another, resolution, in 
which they declared the great' principle which asserts the right of the people to make 
their own form of government and establish their own institutions. That resolution 
is as follows: 

Resolved, That our liberty and independence are based upon the right of the people to fonn for 
themselves such "a government as they may choose: that this great principle, the birthright of 
fieemen, the gift of Heaven, Bccured to us by the blood of our ancestors, ought to be seoorcd to 
future generationg, and no limitation ought to be applied to this power in the organization of any 
Tjiiitoiy of the United Statop, of either Territorial Government or State Constitution, provided the 
Govtraraent so cBtablished shall be Republican, and in conformity with the Constitution of the 
United States. 

, That resolution, declaring the great principle of self-government as applicable to 
the Territories and new States, passed the House of Repi^esentatives of this Stale 
by a vote of sixty-one in the affirmative, to only four in the negative. Thus you 
find that an expression of public opinion, enlightened, educated, intelligent public 
opinion on this question by the representatives of Illinois, in 1851, approaches near- 
er to unanimity than has ever been obtained on any controv.jrted question. Tliat 
resolution was entered on the jouraal of the Legislature of the State of Illinois, and 
it has remained there from that day to this, a standing instruction to her Senators 
and a request to her Representatives in Congress, to carry out that principle in all 
future cases. Illinois, therefore, stands pre-eminent as the State which stepped for- 
ward early and established a platform applicable to this slaveiy question, concurred in 
alike by Whigs and Democrats, in which it was declared to be tlie wish of our people 
that thereafter the people of the Territories should be left perfectly free to form and 
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l«gu?'^te their, domestic institutions in their own way, and that no limitation should be 
placed upon that right ih any form. . 

Hence , what was* my duty, in 1854, when it became necessary to bring forward 
a bill £>r the organization of the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska? Was it not 
my duty, in obedience to the Illinois platform, to your standing instructions to your 
Senators, : adopted with almost entire unanimity, to incorporate in that bill the great 
principle <rf self-government, declaring that it was '^the true intent and meaning of 
the ajct not to.legislate slavery into any State or Territory, or to exclude it therefrom, 
but to leave the people thereof perfectly free to form and regulate their domestic in<- 
stitutions in their own way, subject only to the Constitution of the United StatesS^ 
I did incorporate that prindple in the Kansas-Nebraska bill, and perhaps I did as 
much as any living man in the enactment of t(mt bill, thus establishing the doctrine 
in the public policy of the country. I then defended that principle against assaults 
.ficom one section of the Union. During this last winter it became my duty to vindi- 
cate it against assaults from the other section of the Union. I vindicated it boldly 
and fearlesfly, as the people of Chicago can bear witness, when it was assailed by 
Freesoilers; and during this winter I vindicated and defended it as boldly and fear- 
lessly when it was attempted to be violated by the almost unite.! South. I pledged 
myself to you on every stump in Illinois in 1854, 1 pledged myself to the people of 
other States> North and South — ^wherever I spokc-r-and in the United States Senate 
and elsewhere, in every form in which I could reach the public mind or the public 
ear, I gave the pledge that I, so far as the power should be in my hands, would vin- 
dicate the principle of the right of the people to form their own institutions, to es- 
tablish Free States or Slave States as they chose, and that that principle should never 
be violated cither by fraud, by violence, by circumvention, or by any other meansj if 
it was in my power to prevent it. ^ X npw submit to you, my fellow-citizens, wheth* 
er I have not i^dceraed that pledge in good faith ! Yes, my friends, I have re- 
deemed it in good faith, and it is a matter of heart-felt gratiOcation to me to see these 
assembled thousands here to-night bearing their testimony to the fidelity with which 
I have advocated that principle and redeemed my pledges in connection with it. 

I will be entirely frank with you. My object was to secure the right of the peo- 
ple of each State and of each Territory, North or South, to decide the question for 
themselves, to have slavery or not, just as they chose ; and my opposition to the Le- 
compton Constitution was not predicated upon the ground that it was a pro-slavery 
Constitution, nor would my action have been different had it been a Freesoil Consti- 
tipn. My speech against the Lecompton fraud was made on the 9th of December, 
while the vote on the slavery clause in that Constitution was not taken until the 2ist 
of the same month, nearly two weeks after. I made my speech against the Le- 
compton monstrosity solely on the ground that it was a violation of the fundamental 
prindples of free government ; on the ground that it was not the act and deed of the 
people of Kansas ; that it did not embody their will ; that they were averse to it ; 
and hence I denied the right of Congress to force it upon them, either as a free State 
or a slave State. I deny the right of Congress to force a slaveholding State upon 
an unwilling people. I deny their right to force a free State upon an Unwilling peo- 
ple. I deny their right to force a good thing upon a people who are unwilling to 
receive it. The great principle is the right of every community to judge and decide 
for itself, whether a thing is right or wrong, whether it would be good or evil 
for them to adopt it; and the right of free action, the right of free thought, the 
right of free judgment upon the question is dearer to every true American than any 
other under a free government. My objection to the Lecompton contrivance was, that 
it undertook to put a Constitution on the people of Kansas against their will, in oppo- 
sition to their wishes, and thus violated the great principle upon which all our insti- 
tutions rest. It is no answer to this argument to say that slavery is an evil, and 
hence should not be tolerated. You must allow the people to decide for themselves 
whether it is a good or an evil. You allow them to decide for themselves 
whether they desire a Maine liquor law or not; you allow them to decide for them- 
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»^V88, what kind of commbn schools they vill have ; what system of banking they 
will adopt,, or whether they will adopt any at all; you allow them to decide for theuci" 
selves the relations between husban^ and wife^ parent and ^Id, guardian and ward ; 
infaxst, you allow them to decide for themselves all other questions, and why hot upon 
this question ? Whenever you put a limit£ition upcm the right of {fey people to de- 
cide whdt laws they want, you hiave destroyed the fundaiuentel principle cf self-gov- 
ernment. ' ' \ ' ■ • 
. h id comieotion with this subject, perhaps, it will iiot beimproper for meon this oo« 
casion to allude to the position of tho^e who have chosen to arraign my conduct on 
this same subject. I have observed from the public prints, that but a fow days ago 
the Republican party of the State of Illinois assembled'in Convention at Springfield, 
and not only laid down their platform, but nominated a candidate for the United 
States Senate, as my successor. I take great pleasure in saying that I have known, 
personally and intimately, for about a quarter of a century, the worthy gentleman 
who has been nominated for my place, and I wiU say that I regard' him as a kind, 
amiable, and intelligent gentleman,- a good citizen and an honorable opponent ; and 
whatever issue I may have with' hini will be of principle, and not involving personal- 
ities. Mr. Lincoln made a speech before that Republican Convention which nnan« 
imously nominated him for the Senate — a speech evidently well prepared and care^ 
folly written — ^in which he states the basis upon which he proposes to carry on the 
campaign during this summer. In it he lays down two distinct propositions which I 
shall notice, and upon which I shall take a direct and bold issue with him. 

His first and main proposition I will give in his own language, scripture quotations 
and all [laughter]; I give his exact language—" *A house divided against itself can- 
not stand.' I believe this government cannot endure, permanently,' half sUwe and 
half free. I do not expect the Union to be dissolved. I do not expect the house to 
fall} but I do expect it to cease to be divided. It will become all one thing ot cdl 
the other." 

In other words, Mx. Lincoln asiserts, as a fundamental principle of this government, 
that there must be uniformity in the local law^ and domestic institutions of each and 
all the States of the Union ; and he therefore invites all the non-slaveholding Stated 
to band together, organize as one body, and make war upon slaveiy in' Kentucky, 
upon slavery in Virginia, upon the Carolinas, upon slavery in all of the slaveholding 
States in this Union, and to persevere in that war until it shall be (extermina- 
ted. He then notifies the slaveholding States to stand together as a unit and.tiiake an 
aggressive war upon the free States of this Union with a view of establishing slavery 
iu them all; of forcing it upon Illinois, of forcing it upon New Tork, upon New ' 
England, and upon every other free State, and that they shall keep up the warfare 
until it has been formally established in them all. In other words, Mr. Lincoln advo' 
cates boldly and clearly a war of sections, a war of the North against the Smith, of 
the free States against the slave States — a war of extermination — to be continued 
relentlessly until the one or the other shall be subduedjf and all the States shall either 
become free or become slave. 

Now, my friends, I must say to you frankly, that I take -bold, unqualified issue 
with him Upon that principle. I assert that it is neither desirable nor possible that 
there should be uniformity in the local institutions and domestic regulations of the 
different States of this Union. The framers of our government never contemplated 
uniformity in its internal concerns. The fathers of the Revolution, and the sages 
who made the Constitution, well understood that the laws and domestic institutions 
which would suit the granite hills of New Hampshire would be totally unfit for the 
rice plantations of South Carolina; they well understood that the laws which would 
suit the agricultural districts of Pennsylvania and New York would be totally unfit 
for the large mining regions of the Pacific, or the luihber regions of Maine. 
They well understood that the great varieties of soil, of production and of interests, 
in a Republic as large as this, required different local and domestici'egulatipns ia 
each lociUity, adapted to the wants and interests of each separate" State, and for that . 
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K«9$IOn it; tras provided' in the Fedeml C^^ that the thirteen origiral Stated 

should rc^Min sovereign and supreme ^ithin their own limits in regard to all that 
wto local, and internal, and domestic, while the Federal Government should have cejy 
tain specified powers which were general and national, and could be eserfosed only hj 
federal tiuthority^ 

. ;^he;fi^i]^rs of the Constitution well understood that each locality, having sepa?- 
rate and distinct interests, required separate and distinct laws, domestic institutionSy 
and police regulations adapted to its own wants and its own condition; apdtb^ 
acted on the presumption, idso, -that these laws and institutions would be asdiversi* 
fied and' as dissimilar as the States would be numerous, and that no two would be 
preci selv alike, because the interests of no two would be precisely the same. 
f Hen ce, I assert, that the great fundamental principle which underlies our com- 
plex system of State and Federal Oovemments^ contemplated diversity and 
dissimilarity in the local institutions and domestic affairs of each and every 
State then in the Union, or therea^r to be admitted into the Confederacy. I 
therefore conceive that my friend, Mr. Lincoln, has totally misapprehended the 
great prindples upon which our government rests. Uniformity in local and domestic 
affaii^ would be d estruc tive of State rights, of State sovereignty, of personal liberty 
and personal ffe edomj Uniformi ty , is the parent of despotism the world over, not 
only in politics, buTin religion, j Whe rever the doctrine of uniformity is proclsimed, 
that all the States must be free or atl slave, that all labor must be white or all black, 
that all tb 3 citizens of the different States must have the same privileges or be gov- 
erned by the same regulations, you have destroyed the gre atest safeguard which our 
institutions have thrown around the rights of the c ifeieR^ 

.How could this uniformity be accomplished, ilit was desirable and possible? 
There is but one mode in which it could be obtained, and that must be by abolishing 
the State Legislatures, blotting out State sovereignty^ merging the rights and sove- 
reignty of the States in one consolidated empire, and vesting Congress with the ple- 
nary power to make all the police regulations, domestic and local laws, uniform through- 
out the limits of the Bepublic. When you shall have done this, you will have uni- 
formity. Then the States will all be slave or all be free ; then negroes will vote 
everywhere or nowhere ; then you will have a Maine liquor law in every State or 
none; then you will have uniformity in all things, local and domestic, by the authority 
of the Federal Gk)vernment But when you attain that uniformity, you will have 
convi^rt d these thirty-two sovereign, independent States into one consolidated em- 
pire^ with the uniformity of disposition reigning triumphant throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, 
^^^"rom this view of the case, my friends, I am driven irresistibly to the conclusion 
tSSrdiversity, dissimilarity, ^arie^ in all our local and domestic institutions, is the 
great safeguard of our libertip3 and that the framers of our institutions wero wise, 
Sagacious, and patriotic, when they made this government a confederation of sove- 
reign States, with a Legislature for each, and conferred upon each Le^slature the 
power to make all local and domestic institutions to suit the people it represented, 
without interference from any other State or from the general Congress of the Union. 
If we espect jto maintain our liberties, we must preserve the rights and sovereignty 
of the States; we must maintain and carry out that great principle of self-govern- 
ment incorporated in the compromise measures of 1850; indorsed by the Illinois 
Legislature in 1851 ; emphatically embodied and carried out in the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill, and vindicated this year by tiie refusal to bring Kansas into the Union with a 
Constitution distasteful to her people. 
^ The other proposition discussed by Mr. Lincoln in his speech consists in a crusstde 
f against the Supreme Court of the United States on account of the Dred Scott de- 
( cision. On this question, also, I desire to say to you unequivocally, that I take di- 
rect and distinct issue with him. I have no warfare to make on the Supreme Court 
of the United States, either on account of that or any other decision which they have 
pronoimced fromXhat bench. The Constitution of the United States has provided that 



powers of government (and the Constitqtion of each State lias the same' 
vision) shall be divided into three departments— execative, legislative^ and jodiiciBL [ 
The right and the province of expounding iJlie Constitution, and constructing the ] 
]a,w, is vested in the judiciary established by the Constituti<m> As a lawyer,! feel | 
a,t liberty to appear l^fore the Court and controvert any prindple of law whi^ the \ 
question is pending before the tribunal; but when the decision is ianade, iny private > 
opinion, your opmion, all other opinions must yield to the migesty of that authaanta^ / 
^ye adjudication. I wish you to bear m mind Uiat. this involves -a great prini^de, . 
upon which our rights, our liberty and our property all depend. What securitfr have ; 
you for your property, for your reputation, and for your perstKial rights, if this coorts ; 
arc not upheld, and their decisions respected when once faurly rendc»red by the highest 
tribunal known to the Constitution ? I do not choose, therdTore, to go into any acgtt> \ 
ment with Mr. Lincoln in reviewing the various decisions which the Supreme Cwut ) 
has made, either upon the Dred Scott case or any other. I have no idea of a^^eal* 
ing from the decision of the Supreme Court upon a Constitutional question to the 
decisions of a tumultuous town meeting. I am aware that once an eminent lawyer ; 
of this city, now no more, said that the State of Illinois had the most perfect judicial 
system in the world, subject to but one exception, which could be cur^ by a slight 
amendment, and that amendment was to so change the law as to aUow an appeal 
from the decisions of the Supreme Court of Illinois, on all Constituti<mal questa(m% ' 
to Justices of the Peace. : : 

My friend, Mr. Lincoln, who sits behind me^ reminds me that that proposition was 
made when I was Judge of the Supreme Court. Be that as it may, I- do not < think 
that fact adds any greater weight or authority to the suggestion. It matters not with / 
me who was on tiie bench, whether Mr. Lincoln or myself, whether a Lockwoodcra : 
Smith, a Taney or a Marshall ; the decision of the highest tribunal known to the ' 
Constitution of the country must be final till it has been reversed by an equally higk 
authority. Hence, I am opposed to this doctrine of Mr.Xincoln, by which he pro- 
poses to take an appeal fi'om the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States^ 
npon this high constitutional question, to a Republican ciuicus sitting in the ooin^y. 
Yes, or any other caucus or town meeting, whether it be Republican, American^ ot 
Democratic I respect the decisions of that august tribunal ; I shall always bow in . 
deference to them. I am a law-abiding man. I will sustain iiie Constitution of my ; 
country a!s our fathers have made it. I will yield obedience to the laws, whether I | 
like them or not^ as I find them on the statute book. I will sustain the judicial j 
tribunals and constituted authorities in HH matters within the pale of their * 
tion as defined by the Constitution. 

But I am equally free to say that the reason assigned by Mr. lanooln for 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the Dred Scott, case, does not in itself me^mj 
approbation. He objects to it because that decision declared that a negro desoendpd 
from Africa parents, who were brought here and sold as slaveSj is notj and cannot 
be, a citizen of the United States. He says it is wrong, becajise it deprives the s^ro 
pf the benefits of that clause of the. Constitution which says that dtizens of one State 
shall enjoy all the privileges and immimities of citizens of tiie several States; in 
other words, he thinks it wrong because it deprives the negro of like privileges, im« 
inunities and rights of citizenship, which pertain, according to that decision, only to 
the white man. I am free to say to you that in my opinion this government of ours 
is founded on the white basis. It was made by the white man, for the benefit*^ the 
white man, to be administered by white men, in such manner as they should deter^ 
mine. It is also true that a negro, an Indian, or any other man of inferior race to 
a white man, should be permitted to enjoy, and humanity requires that he diould 
have all the I'ights, privileges and immunities which he is capable of exercising con- 
sistent with the safety of society. I would give him eveiy right and every privil^e 
which his capacity would enable him to enjoy, consistent with the good of the sodely 
» which he lived. But you may ask me, what are these rights and these privileges? 
My answer is, that each State must decide for itself the nature and extent of ^esQ 
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ni^ts. niioois has decided for herself. We have, decided that the ne^ shall not 
i» a slav^ and we have at the same time de<!ided that he shall not vote, or serve on 
-juries, or enjoy political privileges. ' I am content ivith that system of policy which 
!we have adopted for ourselves. I deny the right of any other State to complain of 
Cfur policy in that respect; or to interfere with it, 6t to attempt to change it. On the 
other hand, the State of Sifoine has decided that in that State a negro man may. vote 
<m an equality with the white man. The sovereign power of Maine had the right 
.to prescribe that rule for herself. Illinbis has no ri^t to complain of Maine' for 
eoQ&rring the right of negro suffrage, nor has Maine any right to interfere with^ or 
comfdain of Illinois because she has denied negro suffrage. 

iSic State of New York has decided by her Constitution that a negro may vote, 
provided that he own $250 worth of property, but not otherwise. The rich negro 
eau vote, but the poor one cannot. Although that distinction does not commend 
jtse^ tomy judgment, yet I assert that- the sovereign power of New York had a 
ri^t. to presenile that form of the elective franchise. Kentucky, Virginia and other 
States have provided that negroes, or a certain class of them in those States, shall be 
idaves, having neither civil or political rights. Without indorsing the wisdom of 
that decision, I assert that Virginia has the same power- by virtue of her sovereignty 
to protect slavery within her limits, as Illinois has to banish it forever from our own 
bonders. I assert the right of each State to decide for itself on all these questions, 
and I do not subscribe to the doctrine of my friend, Mr. Lincoln, that uniformity is 
dtber desirable or possible. I do not acknowledge that the States must all be free 
1^ must all be slave. 

: I do not acknowledge that the negro must have civil and political rights every- 
where or nowhere. I do not acknowledge that the Chinese must have the same rights 
in Dalifomia that we would confer upon him here. I do not acknowledge f hat the 
Cooley imported into ^s country must necessarily be put hpon an eqality with the 
white race. I do not acknowledge any of these doctrines of uniformity in the local 
and domestic regulations in the different States. 

Tlios you see, my fellow-Ksitizens, that the issues between Mr. Lincoln and myself, 
as respective candidates for the U. S. Senate, as made up, are direct, unequivocal, 
and inreooncilable. He goes for uniformity in our domestic institutions, for a war of 
sectitms, until one or the other shall be subdued. I go for the great principle of the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, the right of the people to decide for themselves. 

On tiie other point, Mr. Lincoln goes for a warfare upon the Supreme Court of the 
United States, because of their judicial decision in the Dred Scott case. I yield 
obedience to the decisions in that court — to the final determination of the highest ju- 
dicial tribunal known to our constitution. He objects to the Dred Scott decision be- 
eanse it does not put the negro in the possession of the rights of citizenship or an 
equality with the white man. I am opposed to negro equality. I repeat that this 
nation is a white people — a people composed of European descendants — ^a people 
thai have ^tablisheid this government for themselves and their posterity, and I am in 
&vorof preserving not only the purity of the blood, but the purity of the government 
from any mixture or amalgamation with inferior races. I have seen the effects of 
this mixture of superior and inferior races — this ama?jnmation of white men and 
Indians and negroes ; we have seen it in Mexico, in Central America, in South Amer- 
ica, and in all the Spanish- American States, and its result has been degeneration, 
demorafization, and degradation below the capacity for self-government. 
. I am opposed to taking any step that recognizes the negro man or the Indian as 
the equal of thfit white man. I am opposed to giving him a voice in the administra- 
tion of the government. I would extend to the negro, aiid the Indian, and to all 
dependent races every right, every privilege, and every immunity consistent with the 
safe^ and welfare of the white races ; but equality they never should have, either 
political or social, or in any other respect whatever. 

My friends, you see that the issues are distinctly drawn. I stand by the same 
platform that I have so often proclaimed to you and to the people of Illinois hereto»- 
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fore. I stand by the Democratic organization, yield obedience to its nsages, and sup 
|)prt its regular nominations. I indorse and approve the Cincinnati platform, and I 
adhere to and intend to carry out, as part of that platform, the great principle of 
self-government, which recognizes the right of the people in each State 'and Ten-itory 
to decide for themselves their domestic institutions. In other words, if the Leoomp- 
ton issue shall arise again, you have only to turn back and see where you have found 
me during the last six months, and then rest assured that you will find me in the 
sfltitt'^ position, battling for the same principle, and vindicating it from assault &oim 
\yhatever quarter it may come, so long as I have the power to do it.. 

Fellow-citizens, you now have before you the outlines of the propositions which i 
intend to discuss before the people of Illinois during the pending campaign. I have 
spoken without preparation and in a very desultory manner, and may have omitted 
tijonic points which I desired to discuss, and may have been less implicit on others 
than I could have wished. I have made up my mind to appeal to the people againsl 
the combination which has been made against me. The Bepublicah leadera have 
formed an alliance, an unholy, unnatural alliance with a portion of the, unscrupo^ 
lous federal office-holdei's. I intend to fight that allied army wherever I meet them. 
I know they deny the alliance while avoiding the common: purpose,. but yet these 
men who are trying to divide the Democratic party for the purpose of electing a 
Republican Senator in my place, are just as much the agents, tixe tools, the support- 
ers of Mr. Lincoln as if they were avowed Republicans, and expect their rewsu^ for 
their services when the Republicans come into power. I shall deal with th^ allied 
Ibrces just as the Russians dealt with the allies ut Sebastopol. The Russians, whe)c^ 
tiiey .fired a broadside at the common enemy, did not stop to inquire whether it -hit a 
Frenchman, an Englishman, or a Turk, nor will I stop, nor shall I stop t)0 inquire 
\^hether ray blows hit the Republican leadei-s or their allieat who are holding tho 
federal offices and yet acting in concert with the Republicans to defeat the Democratic 
party and its nominees. I do not include all of the federal officerholders in this r&- 
mark. . Such of them as are Democrats and show their Democracy by remaining 
inside of the Democratic organization and supporting its nominees, I recognize as 
Democrats, but those who, having been defeated inside of the organization, go out-, 
side and attempt to divide and destroy the party in concert with the Republican 
leaders, have ceased to be Democrats, and belong to the allied army, whose avowed 
object is to elect the Republican ticket by dividing and destroying the Democratitt^ 

My friends, I have exhausted myself, and I certainly have faUgued you, in the 
long and desultory remarks which I have made. It is now two nights since I have 
I'een in bed, and I think I have a right to a little sleep. I will, however, have an 
oppoi'tunity of meeting you face to face, and addressing you on more than one occ»> 
sipn before the November election. In conclusion, I must again say to you, justicjS) 
to my own feelings demands it, that my gratitude for the welcome you have extended 
to me on this occasion knows no bounds, and can be described by no language iiihich 
I can command. I see that I am literally at home when among my constitucntSt 
This welcome has amply repaid me for every efifort that I have made ip. the publio 
service during nearly twenty-five years that I have held office at your hands. It 
not only compensates me for the past, but it furnishes an inducement, and incentive 
for future effort which no man, no matter how patriotic, can feel who has not wit- 
nessed the magnificent reception you have extended to me 'to-night on my retium* 
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SPBECia OF HON. ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 

m BEPLT TO SENATOR DOUGLAS. 

Deiivered at Chicago, Saturday evening, July 10, 1858. (Mr. Douglas was noi 

present.) 



Mr. Lincoln was introduced by C. L. Wilson, Esq., and as he made his appearance 
he was greeted with a perfect storm of applause. For some moments the enthusia.(im 
continued unabated. At last, when by a wave of his hand partial silence was re» 
stored, Mr. Lincoln said : 

My Fellow-citizeks: On yesterday evening, upon the occasion of the recep- 
tion given to Senator Dougla<«, I was furnished with a seat very convenient for hear- 
ing him, and was otherwise very courteously treated by him and his friends, and for 
which I thank him and them. During the course of his remarks my name v ..s 
mentioned in such away as, I suppose, renders it at least not improper that I should 
miike some sort of reply to him. I shall not attempt to follow him in the precise 
order in which he addressed the assembled multitude upon that occasion, though 1 
shall perhaps do so in the main. 

*rhere was one question to which he asked the attention of the crowd, which I 
deem of somewliat less importance — at least of propriety for me to dwell upon — 
than the others, which he brought in near the close of his speech, and which I think 
it would not be entirely proper for me to omit attending to, and yet if I were not to 
give some attention to it now, I should probably forget it altogether. While I 
am upon this subject, allow me to say that I do not intend to indulge in that incon- 
venient mode sometimes adopted in public speaking, oF reading from documents; 
but I shall depart from thht rule so far as to read a little scrap from his speech, which 
notices this first topic of which I shall speak — that is, provided I can find it in the 
paper. 

"I have made up my mind to appeal to the people against the combination that 
has been made against me ! the Republican leaders having formed an alliance, an 
unholy and unnatural alliance, with a portion of unscrupulous federal office-holders. 
I intend to fight that allied army wherever I meet them. I know they deny the alli- 
ieince, but yet these men who are trying to divide the Democratic party for the pur- 
pose of electing a Republican Senator in my place, are just as much the agents and 
tools of the supporters of Mr. Lincoln. Hence I shall deal with this allied army 
just as the Russums dealt with the allies at Sebastopol — ^thatis,the Russians did not 
stop to inquire, when they fired a broadside, whether it hit an Englishman, a French- 
man, or a Turk. Nor will I stop to inquire, nor shall I hesitate, whether my blows 
alxail hit these Republican leaders or their allies, who are holding the federal, offices 
and yet acting in concert with them.** 

Well, now, gentlemen, is not that very alarming? Just to think of it! right at 
the outset ot his canvass, I, a poor, kind, amiable, intelligent gentleman, I am 1o be 
slain in this way. Why, my fnend, the Judge, is not only, as it turns out, not a 
dead lion, nor even a living one — ^he is the rugged Russian Bear! 

But if they will have it — for he says that we deny it — that there is any such alli- 
ance, as he says there is — and I don't propose hanging very much upon this question 
t)f veracity — ^but if he will have it that there is such an alliance — ^that the Adminis- 
tration men and we are allied, and we stand in the attitude of English, French and 
Turk, he occupying the position of the Russian, in that case, I beg that he will in- 
dulge us while we barely suggest to him tliat these allies took Sebastopol. 
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Gentlemen, only a few more words ais to this alliance. For my part, I have to 
say, that whether there be such an alliance, depends, so far as I know, upon what 
may be a right definition of the term alliance. ; If for the Republican party to see 
the other great party to which they are opposed divided among themselves, and not 
try to stop the division and i-ather be glad of it — ^if that is an alliance, I confess I am 
in ; but if it is meant to be said that the Republicans had formed an alliance going 
beyond that, by which there is contribution of money or sacrifice of principle on the 
one side or the other, so far sis the Republican party is concerned, if there be any 
such thing, I protest that I neither know any thing of it, nor do I believe it. I will, 
however, say — as I think this branch of the argument is lugged in — I would before 
I le{jve it, state, for the benefit of those concerned, that Oiie of those same Buchanan 
men did once tell me of an argument tiiat he made for his opposition to Judge Doug- 
las. He SJiid that a friend of our Senator Douglas had been talking to him, and had 
among other things said to him : "Why, you don't wmit to beat Douglas ?" "Yes," 
said he, " I do want to beat him, and 1 will tell you why. I believe his original Ne- 
braska bill was light in the absti-act, but it was wrong in the time that it was brought 
forward. It was wrong in the application to a Territory in regard to which tlie ques- 
tion had been settled; it was brought forward at a time when nobody asked him; it 
was tendered to the South when the South had not asked for it, but when they could 
not well refuse it ; and for this same rea^n he forced that question upon our party ; 
it has sunk the best men all over the nation, everywhere ; and now when our Presi- 
dent, struggling with the difficulties of this ir .n's getting up, has reached tlie very 
hardest point to turn in the case, he deserts him, and I am for putting him where be 
will trouble us no more." 

Now, gentlemen, that is not my argument — ^that is not my argument at all I 
hdve only been stating to you the argument of a Buchanan man. You will judge 
"if there is any force in it. 

Popular sovereignty ! everlasting popular sovereignty I Let usibr a moment in- 
quire into this vast matter of popular sovereignty. What is popular sovereignty? 
We recollect that at an t^arlj period in the history of this struggle, there was another 
name for the same thing — Squatter Sovereignty. It was not exactly Popular Sov- 
ereignty, but Squatter Sovereignty. What do those terms mean ? What do those 
terms mean when used now ? And vast credit is taken by our friend, tlie Judge, in 
regard to his support of it, when he declares the last years of Ins life have been, and 
all the future years of his life shall be, devoted to this matter of popular sovereignty. 
What is it? Why, it is the sovereignty of the people! What was Squatter Sov- 
ereignty ? I suppose if it had any significance at all it was the right of the people to 
govern themselves, to be sovereign in tlieu* own affairs while they were squatted 
down in a country not their own, while they had squatted on a Territory that did not 
belong to them, in the sense that a State belongs to the people who inhabit it — when 
it belonged to the nation — such right to govern themselves was called " Squatter 
Sovereignty." 

Now I wish you to mark. What has become of that Squatter Sovereignty? 
What lias become of it? Can you get any body to tell you now that the people of a 
Territory have any authority to govern themselves, in regard to this mooted question 
of skv ery, before they fomi a State Constitution ? No such thing at all, although 
there i? a general running fire, and although there has been a huri-a made in eveiy 
speech on that side, assuming that policy had given the people of a Territory the 
right to govern themselves upon this question ; yet the point is dodged. To-day it 
fras been decided — ^no more than a year ago it was decided by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and is insisted upon to-day, that the people of a Territory have no 
right to exclude slavery fvom a Territoiy, that if any one man chooses to take slaves 
into a Territory, all the rest of the people have no right to keep them out This be- 
ing so, and this decision being made one of the points that the Judge approved, and 
one in the approval of which he says he means to keep me down — put me down I 
should not say, for I have never been up. He says he is in fiivor of it, and sticks to 
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it, and expects to win his battle on that decision, which says that there is no such 
thing as Squatter Sovereignty ; but that any one man may take slaves into a Terri- 
tory, and jJl the other men in the Territory may be opposed to it, and yet by reasou 
of the CJonstitution they cannot prohibit it. When that is so, how much is left of 
this vast matter of Squatter Sovereignty I should like to know ? 

When we get back, we get to the point of tlie right of the people to make a Con- 
stitution. Kai sas was settied, for example, in 1854. It Avas a Territory yet, without 
having formed a Coustitution, in a very regular way, for tlu-ee years. AH this time 
negro slavery could be taken in by any few individuals, and by that decision o*" the 
Supreme Court, which the Judge approves, all the rest of the people cannot h-.ci) it 
out ; but when they come to make a Constitution they may say they will not have 
rilavery. But it is there ; they are obliged to tolerate it some way, and all experience 
shows it will be so — ^for they will not take the negro slaves and absolutely deprive 
the owners of them. All experience shows this to be so. All that space of time 
that runs from the beginning of the settlement of the Territory until there is suffi- 
ciency of people to make a State Constitution — all that portion of time popular sov- 
ereignty is given up. The seal is absolutely put down upon it by the Court decision, 
and Judge Douglas puts his own upon the top of that, yet he is appealing to the peo- 
ple to give hun vast credit for his devotion to popular sovereignty. 

Again, when we get to tlve question of the right of the people to form a State 
Ccmstitution as they please, to form it Avith slavery or without slavery — if that is any 
thing new, I confess I don't know it. Has there ever been a time when any body 
said that any other than the people of a Territory itself should foi-m a Constitution ? 
What is now in it that Judge Douglas should have fouglit several years of his life, 
and pledge himself to fight all the remaining years of his life for ? Can Judge 
Douglas find any body on earth that said that any body else should form a Constitu- 
tion for a people ? [A voice, "Yes."] Well, I should like you to name him; I • 
should like to ki^ow who he was. [Same voice, " John Calhoun."] 

Sir. Lincoln — ^No, Sir, I never heard of even John Calhoun saying such a thing. 
He insisted on the same principle as Judge Douglas ; but his mode of applying it, in 
fact, was wrong. It is enough for my purpose to ask this crowd, when ever a Re- 
publican said anything against it ? They never said anything against it, but they 
have constantly spoken for it ; and whosoever will undertake to examine the platform, 
and the speeclxes of responsible men of the party, and of irresponsible men, too, if 
you please, "will be unable to find one word from anybody in the Republican ranks, 
opposed to that Popular Sovereignty which Judge Douglas thinks that he has in- 
vented. I suppose that Judge Douglas will claim in a little while, that he is the in- 
ventor of the idea that the people should govern themselves ; that nobody ever thought 
of such a thing until he brought it forward. We do not remember, that in that old 
Declaration of Independence, it is said that " We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent, that all men are created equal j that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness ; that to secm*e these rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed." There is the origin of Popu- 
lar Sovereignty. Who, then, shaU come in at this day and claim that he invented it? 

The Lecompton Constitution connects itself with this question, for it is in this 
matter of the Lecompton Constitution that our friend Judge Douglas claims such 
vast credit. I agree thtit in opposing the Lecompton Constitution, so far as I can 
perceive, he was right. I do not deny that at all ; and, gentlemen, you will readily 
see why I could not deny it, even if I wanted to. But I do not wish to ; for all tiie 
Republicans in the nation opposed it, and they would have opposed it just as much 
without Judge Douglas's aid as with it. They had all taken ground against it long 
before he did. Why, the reason that he urges against that Constitution, I urged 
against him a year before. I have the printed speech in my hand. The argument 
that he makes, why that Constitution should not be adopted, that tiie people were 
not fairly represented nor allowed to vote, I pointed out in a- speech a year ago, 
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which I hold in my hand now, that no fair chance -was to be given to the peopltb 
£" Bead it," "read it"] I shall not waste your time by trying to read it [*^Read 
it," " read it."] Gentlemen, reading from speeches is a very tedious business, par- 
ticularly fer an old man that has to put on spectacles, and more so if the man be so 
tall that he has to bend over to the light , 

A little more, now, as to this matter of Popular Sovereignty and the XiCcompton 
Constitution. The Lecompton Constitution, as the Judge tells us, was defeated. 
Tho defeat of it was a good thing or it was not He thinks the defeat of it was a 
good thing, and so do I, and we agree in that Who defeated it? 

A voice — "Judge Douglas." 

Mr. Lincoln— Yes, he furnished himself, and if you suppose he controlled the 
other Democrats that went with him, he furnished three votes, while the Bepublicans 
furnished twenty. 

That is what he did to defeat it In the House of Representatives he and 
his friends furnished some twenty votes, and the Republicans furnished ninety odd. 
Now who was it that did the work ? 

A voice — "Douglas." 

^Ix. Lincoln — Why, yes, Douglas did it ! To be sure he did. 

Let us, however, put that proposition another way. The Republicans could not 
have done it without Judge Douglas. Could he have done it without them ? Which 
could have come the nearest to doing it without the other? 

A voice — « Who killed the bill ? " 

Another voice — " Douglas." 

111'. Lincoln — Ground was taken against it by the Republicans long before Douj[ 
las did it. The proportion of opposition to that measure is .ibout five to one. 
A voice — "Why don't they come out on it?" 

Mr. Lincoln — You don't know what you are talking about, my friend. I am 
quite willing to answer any gentleman in the crowd who asks an intelligent 
question. 

Now who, in all this country, has ever found any of our friends of Judge 
Douglas's way of thinking, and who have acted upon this main question, that has 
ever thought of uttering a word in behalf of Judge Trumbull ? 

A voice — " We have." 

Mr. Lincoln — I defy you to show a printed Resolution passed in a Democratic 
meeting — I take it upon ^piyself to defy any man to show a printed resolution of a 
Democi-atic meeting, large or small, in favor of Judge Trumbull, or any of the five 
to one Republicans who beat that bill. Every thing must be for the Democrats ! 
They did every thing, and the five to the one that really did the tiling, they snub 
over, and they do not seem to remember that they liave an existence upon the face 
of the earth. 

Gentlemen, I fear that I shall become tedious. I leave this branch of ihe sub- 
ject to take hold of another. I take up that part of Judge Douglas's spee <h in which 
he respectfully attended to me. 

Judge Douglas made two points upon my recent speech at Springfield. He says 
they are to be the issues of this campaign. The first one of these points he bases 
upon the language in a speech which I delivered at Springfield, which 1 believe I 
can quote correctly from memory. I said there that "we are now far into the fifth 
year since a policy was instituted for the avowed object, and with the confident prom- 
ise, of putting an end to slavery agitation ; under tiie operation of that policy, that 
agitation had only not ceased, but had constantly augmented." " I believe it will not 
cease until a crisis shall have been reached and passed. * A house divided against j 
itself cannot stand.' I believe this Government cannot endure permanently half ; 
slave and half free." " I do not expect the Union to be dissolved " — I am quoting | 
from my speech — " I do not expect the house to fall, but I do expect it will cease 
to be divided. It will become all one thing or the other. Either the opponents of 
slavery will an'est the spread of it and place it where the public mind shall rest, in 
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tbe belief ^at it is in the course of ultimate extinction, or its advocates will pusV 
it foi'ward until it shall become alike lawful in all the States, North as well a» 
South." 

What is the paragraph? In this paragraph which I have quoted in your hearing 
and to which I ask the attention of all, Judge Douglas thinks he discovers great po- 
litical heresy I want your attention particularly to what he has inferred from it. 
He says I am in favor of making all the States of this Union uniform in all 
their internal regulations; that in all their domestic^ concerns I am in favor of 
making them entirely uniform. He draws this inference from the language I have 
quoted to you. He says that I am in favor of making war by the North upon the 
South for the extinction of slavery ; that I am also in favor of inviting (as he ex- 
presses it) the South to a war upon the North, for the purpose of nationalizing sla- 
very. Now, it is singular enough, if you will carefully read that passage over, that 
I did not say that I was in favor of anything in it. I only said what I expected 
would take place. I made a prediction only — it may have been a foolish one per~ 
haps. I did not even say that I desired that slavery should be put in course of ulti- 
mate extinction. I do say so now, however, so there need be no longer any difficulty 
about that. It may be written down in the great speech. 

Gentlemen, Judge Douglas informed you that this speech of mine was probably 
carefully prepared. I admit that it was. I am not master of language ; I have not 
a fine education ; I am not capable of entering into a disquisition upon dialectics, as 
I believe you call it ; but I do not believe the language I employed bears any such 
construction as Judge Douglas puts upon it. But I don't care about a quibble in re- 
gard to words. I know what I meant) and I will not leave this crowd in doubt, if I 
can explain it to them, what I really meant in the use of that paragraph. ' 

I am not, in the first place, unaware that this Government has endured eighty-two 
years, half slave and half free. I know that. I am tolerably well acquainted with 
the history of the country, and I know that it has endured eighty-two years, half 
slave and half free. I believe — and that is what I meant to allude to there — I be- 
lieve it has endured, because during all that time, until the introduction of the Ne- 
braska bill, the public mind did rest all the time in the belief that slavery was in 
course of ultimate extinction. That was what gave us the rest that we had through 
that period of eighty-two years ; at least, so I believe. 1 have always hated slavery, 
I think, as much as any Abolitionist — I have been an Old Line Whig — 1 have sU- 
ways hated it, but I have always been quiet about it until this new era of the intro- 
duction of the Nebraska bill began. I always believed that everybody was against 
it, and that it was in course of ultimate extinction. [Pointing to Mr. Browning, 
who stood near by.] Browning thought so ; the great mass of the nation have rested 
in the belief that slavery was in course of ultimate extinction. They had reason so 
to believe. 

The adoption of the Constitution and its attendant history led the people to be- 
lieve so ; and that such was the belief of the fi*amer3 of the Constitution itself, why 
did those old men, about the time of the adoption of the Constitution, decree that 
slavery should not go into the new Territory, where it had not already gone ? Why 
declare that within twenty years the African Slave Trade, by which slaves are sup- 
plied, might be cut off by Congress ? "Wliy were all these acts ? I might enumer- 
ate more of these acts — but enough. What were they but a clear indication that the 
framers of the Constitution intended and expected the ultimate extinction of that 
institution ? And now, when I say, as I said in my speech, that Judge Douglas has 
quoted from, when I say that 1 tiiink the opponents of slavery will resist the far- 
I ther spread of it, and place it where the public mind shall rest with the belief that 
it is in course of ultimate extinction, I only mean to say, that they will place it 
where the founders of this Government originally placed it. . 

I have said a hundred times, and I have now no inclination to take it back, that I 
/ believe there is no right, and ought to be no inclination in the people of the fi*ee States 
to enter into the slave States, and interfere with the question of slavey at alU I have 
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said that always ; Judge Douglas has heard me say it — ^if not quite a hundred time?, at 
least as good as a hundred times.; and when it is said that I am in favor of interfering | 
with slavery where it exists, I know it is unwarranted by anything I have ever int^^^t \ 
and, as I believe, by anything I have ever said. If, by any naeans, I have eyerqsed 
language which could fairly be so construed (as, however, I believe I never h^ve)} 
I now correct it. 

: So much, then, for the inference that Judge Douglas draws, that I am in favor of 
setting the sections at war with one another. I know that I never meant any suc^i 
thing, and I believe that no fair mind can infer any such thing from anything I have 
ever said. 

Now in relation to his inference that I am in favor of a general consolidation pf 
all the local institutions of the various States. I will attend to that for a little while, 
and try to inquure, if I can, how on earth it could b? that any man could draw such 
an inference from anything I said. I have said, veiy many times, in Judge Doug-^ 
las's hearing that no man believed more than I in the principle of self-government ; ; 
that it lies at the bottom of all my ideas of just government, from beginning to endL 
I have denied that his use of that term applies properly. But for the thing itself I 
deny that any man has ever gone ahead of me in his devotion to the principle, what- 
ever he may have done in efficienejr in advocatmg it. I think that I have said it in 
your hearing — that I believe each individual is naturally entitled to do as he pl^ep 
with himself and the fruit of his labor, so far as it in no wise interferes with, any 
other man's rights — that each community, as a State, hag a right to do ejcactly 
ju it pleases with all the concerns withm tliat State tliat interferes with the I'ighlk 
of no other State, and that the General Government, upon prmciple, ha^ no right 
to interfere with anything other than that general class of things that does concern 
tlie whole. I have said that at all times. I have said as illustrations, tha.t I do not 
believe in the right of Illinois to interfere with the cranberry laws of Indiana, the 
oyster laws of Virginia, or the liquor laws of Maine. • I have said these things 
over and over again, and 1 repeat them here as my sentiments. 

How is it, then, that Judge Douglas infers, because I hope to see slavery put 
v>7here the public mind shall rest in the belief that it is in the course of ultimate ex- 
tinction, that I am in favor of Illinois-going over and interfering with the cranberry 
laws of Indiana? What am authori'^e him to dmw any such inference? I suppose 
lliere might be one thing that at least enabled him to draw such an mferenco that 
would not be true with me or many others, that is, because he looks upon all tlii§ 
matter of slavery as an exceedingly little thing — this matter of keepmg one-sixth of 
the population of the whole nation in a state of oppression and tyranny unequaled 
ill the world. He looks upon it as being an exceedingly little thing — only equal to 
the question of the cranberry laws of Indiana — as something having no moral question in 
it — as something on a par with the question of whether a man shall pasture his If^nc^ witljk 
ciittle, or plant it with tobacco — ^so little and so small a thing, that he concludes, if I 
could desire that if anything should be done to bring about the ultimate extinction pf 
tliat little thing, I must be in favor of bringing about an amalgamation of the, 
other little things in the Union. Now, it so happens — and there, I presume, is the 
foundation of this mistake — that the Judge thinks thus; and it so happens that there 
is a vast portion of the American people that do not look upon that matter as being i 
this very little thing. They look upon it as a vast moral evil; they can proTe it j 
as such by the writings of those who gave us the blessings of liberty which we ienjoy, j 
and that tluy so looked upon it, and not as an evil merely confining itself to the' 
States where it is situated ; and while we agree that, by the Constitution we assent-; 
ed to, in the States where it exists we have no right to interfere with it, because it is : 
in the Constitution; and we are by both duty and inclination to slick by that Consti-. 
tution, in all its letter and spu'it, from beginning to end. • 

So much then as to my disposition — my wish — to have all the State Legislatures 
blotted out, and to have one consolidated government, and a uniformity of domestic 
regulations m all the States by which I suppose it is meant, if we raise corn here, 
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• we must make sugar-cane grow here too, and we must make those which gi'ow North 
grow in the South. All this I suppose he understands I am in favor of doing. 
Now, 80 much for all this nonsense — for I must call it so. The Judge can have no 

f issue with me on a question of estahlishing uniformity in the domestic regulations of 

I the States. 

A little now on the other point — the Dred Scott decision. Another of the issues 
he says that is to be made with me, is upon his devotion to the Dred Scott decision, 
and my opposition to it. ' 

•I have expressed heretofore, and I now repeat, my opposition to the Dred Scott de- 
eisioD, but 1 should be allowed to state the nature of that opposition, and I ask your in- 
dulgence while I do so. "What is fairly implied by the term Judge Douglas has used, 
■** resistance to the decision ?' I do not resist it. If I wanted ts> take Dred Scott 
from his master, I would be interfering with property, and that ten-ible difficulty 
that Judge Douglas speaks of, of interfering with property would ai*ise. But I am 
doing no such thing as that, but all that I am doing is refusing to obey it as a politi- 
cal rule. If 1 were in Congress, and a vote should come up on a question whether 
slavery should be prohibited in a new Territoiy, in spite of the Drtd Scott decision, 
I would vote that it should. 

Mr. Lincoln — ^That is what I would do. Judge Douglas said ?ast night, ihat 
before the decision he might advance his opinion, and it might li covilrary to the 
decision when it was made; but after it was made he would abide by At until it was 
reversed. Just so! We let this property abide by the decision, but wo will try to 
reverse that decision. We will try to put it where Judge Douglas would not object, 
for he says he will obey it until it is reversed. Somebody has to rever3e that de- 
cision, since it is made, and we mean to reverse it, and we mean to do it pwiceably. 

yfhai are the uses of decisions of courts ? They have two uses. A s rules of 
property they have two uses. First — they decide upon the question Ivjfore the 
court. They decide in this case that Dred Scott is a slave. Nobody re:'.*sls that 
Not only that, but they say to everybody else, that persons standuig just ns Dred 
Scott stands, is as he is. That is, they say that when a question comes uv upon 
another person, it will be so decided again, unless the court decides in another way, 
unless the-com*t overrules its decision. Well, we mean to do what we can tc Lav a 
the court decide the other way. That is one thing we mean to try to do. 

The sacredness that Judge Douglas throws around this decision, is a degree of sa 
credness that has never been before thro^vn around any other decision. I have neve 
heard of such a thing. Why, decisions apparently contrary to that decision, or tha 
good lawyers thought were contrary to that decision, have been made by that vev^ 
court before. It is the first of its kind ; it is an astonisher in legal history. It is ; 
new wonder of the world. It is based upon falsehood in the main as to the facts- 
allegations of facts upon which it stands are not facts at all in many instances, am 
no decision made on any question — the first instance of a decision made under s< 
many unfavorable circumstances — thus placed, hsis ever been held by the professioc 
as law, and it has always needed confirmation Ijefore the lawyers regai-ded it as set 
tied law. But Judge Douglas will have it that all hands must take this extraordinary 
decision, made under these extraordinary circumstances, and give their vote \v 
Congress in accordance with it, yield to it and obey it in every possible sense 
Circumstance.- alter cases. Do not gentlemen here remember the case of that 
same Supremt Court, some twenty-five or thirty years ago, decidmg that a National 
Bank was constitutional ? I ask, if somebody does not remember that a National 
Bank was declared to be constitutional ? Such is the tnith, whether it be remembered 
or not. The Bank charter ran out, and a re-charter was granted by Congress. That 
re-charter was laid before General Jackson. It was urged upon him, when he 
denied the constitutionality of the Bank, tliat the Supreme Court had decided 
that it was constitutional; and that General Jackson then said that the Su- 
preme Court had no right to lay down a rule to govern a coordinate branch of the 
Government, the members of which had swora to support the Constitution — lliat 
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each member had sworn to support that Constitution as he understood it, I will 
venture here to say, that I have heard Judge Douglas say that he approved of Gen- 
eral Jackson for that act. What has now become of all his th-ade about " resistance 
to the Supreme Court?" 

My fellow-citizens, getting back a little, for I pass from these points, when Judge 
Douglas makes his threat of annihilation upon the " alliance," he is cautious to 
say that that warfare of his is to fall upon the leaders of the Republican party. Al- 
most every word he utters and every distinction he makes, has its significance. He 
means for the Republicans who do not count themselves as leaders, to be his friends ; 
he makes no fuss over them ; it is the leaders that he is making wai* upon. He 
wants it understood that the mass of the Republican party are really his friends. It 
is only the leaders that are doing something, that are intolerant, and that require ex- 
termination at his hands. As this is clearly and unquestionably the light in which 
he presents that matter, I want to ask your attention, addressing myself to the Re- 
publicans here, that I may ask you some questions, as to where you, as the Repub- 
lican party, would be placed if you sustained Judge Douglas in his present position 
by a reelection ? I do not claim, gentlemen, to be unselfish ; I do not pretend that 
I would not like to go to the United States Senate, I make no such hypocritical 
pretense, but I do say to you that in this mighty issue, it is nothing to you — nothing 
to the mass of the people of the nation, whether or not Judge Douglas or myself 
shall ever be heard of after this night ; it may be a trifle to eitlier of us, but in 
connection with this mighty question, upon Avhich hang the destinies of the na- 
tion, perhaps, it is absolutely nothing ; but Avhere will you be placed if you reindorse 
Judge Douglas ? Don't you know how apt he is — ^liow exceedingly anxious he is at 
all times to seize upon anything and eveiything to persuade you that something he 
has done you did yourselves ? Why, he tried to persuade you last night that our 
Illinois Legislature instructed him to introduce the Nebraska bill. There was no- 
body in that Legislature ever thought of such a thing; and when he first introduced 
the bill, he never thought of it ; but still he fights furiously for the proposition, and 
that he did it because there Avas a standing instruction to our Senatoi-s to be always 
introducing Nebraska bills. He teUs you he is for the Cincinnati platform, he 
tells you he is for the Dred Scott decision. He tells you, not in his speech 
last night, but substantially in a former speech, that he cares not if slavery is 
voted up or down — ^he tells you the struggle on Lecompton is past — ^it may come up 
again or not, and if it does he stands where he stood when in spite of him and his 
opposition you built up the Republican parly. If you indorse him, you tell him 
you do not care whether slavery be voted up or down, and he will close, or try 
to close your mouths with his declaration, repeated by the day, the week, the month, 
and the year. Is that what you mean? f Cries of "no," one voice "yes."] Yes, I 
have no doubt you who have always been for him, if you mean that No doubt of 
that, soberly I liave said, and I repeat it I think, in the position in which Judge 
Douglas stood in opposing the Lecompton Constitution, he was right; he does 
not know that it will return, but if it does we may know where to find him, and 
if it does not we may know where to look for him, and that is on the Cincinnati 
platform. Now I could ask the Republican party, after all tlie hard names that 
Judge Douglas has called them by — all his repeated charges of their inclination 
to marry with and hug negroes — ^all his declarations of Black Republicanism — ^by 
the way, we are improving, the black has got rubbed off— but with all that, if he 
be indorsed by Repubhcan votes, where do you stand? Plainly, you stand ready 
saddled, bridled and harnessed, and waiting to be driven over to the slavery exten- 
sion camp of the nation — -just ready to be driven over, tied together in a lot — to be 
driven over, every man with a rope around his neck, that halter being held by 
Judge Douglas. That is the question. If Republican men have been in earnest 
in what they have done, I think they had better not do it ; but I think that the 
Republican pai-ty is made up of those who, as far as they can peaceably, will 
oppose the exteu=ion of slavery, and who will lope for its ultimate extino* 
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tion. If they believe it is wrong in gi-asping up the new lands of the couti 
nent, and keeping them from the settlement of free white laborers, who want 
the land to bring up their families upon 5 if they are in earnest, although they may 
make a mistake, they will grow restless, and the time will come when they wiU come 
back again and reorganize, if not by the same name, at least upon the same princi- 
ples as their party now has. It is better, then, to save the work while it is begun. 
You have done the labor ; maintain it — ^keep it. If men choose to serve you, go 
with them ; but as you have made up your organizati9n upon principle, stand by it; 
for, as surely as God reigns over you, and has inspired your mind, and given you a 
sense of propriety, and continues to give you hope, so surely will you still cKng to 
these ideas, and you will at last come back again after your wanderings, merely to do 
your work over again. 

We were often — more than once at least — ^in the course of Judge Douglas's speech 
last night, reminded that this government was made for white men — ^that he believed 
it was made for white men. Well, that is putting it into a shape ui which no on? 
wants to deny it ; but the Judge then goes into his passion for drawing inferencea 
that are not warranted. I protest, now and forever, against that counterfeit logic 
which presumes that because I did not want a negro woman for a slave, I do neceS' 
sarily want her for a wife. My imderstanding is that I need not have her for 
either, but, as God made us separate, we can leave one another alone, and do 
one another much good thereby. There are white men enough to marry all 
the white women, and enough black men to marry all the black women, and in 
God's name let them be so married. The Judge regales us with the terrible 
enormities that take place by the mixture of races ; that the inferior race bears the 
superior down. Why, Judge, if we do not let them get together in the Territories 
they won't mix there. 

A voice — ^" Three cheers for Lincoln." (The dieers were given with a hearty 
good will.) 

Mr. Lincoln — ^I should say at least that that is a self-evident truth. 

Now, it happens that we meet together once every year, sometimes about the 4th 
of July, for some reason or other. These 4th of July gatherings I suppose have 
their uses. If you will indulge me, I will state what I suppose to be some of them. 

We are now a mighty nation ; we are thirty, or about thirty milhons of people, and 
we own and inhabit about one-fifteenth part of the dry land of the whole earth. We 
run our memory back over the pages of history for about eighty-two years, and we 
disco «er that we were then a very small people in point of numbers, vastly inferior 
to what we are now, with a vastly less extent of country, with vastly less of every- 
tliing we deem desirable among men — we look upon the change as exceedingly ad- 
vantageous to us and to our posterity, and we fix upon something that happened 
away back, as in some way or other being connected with this rise of prosperity. 
We find a race of men living in that day whom we claim as our fathers and grand- 
fathers ; they were iron men ; they fought for the principle that they were contending 
for ; and we understood that by what they then did it has followed that the degree 
of prosperity which we now enjoy has come to us. We hold this annual celebration 
to remind ourselves of all the good done in this process of time, of how it was done 
and who did it, and how we are historically connected with it ; and we go from these 
meetings in better humor with ourselves — we feel more attached the one to the other, 
and more firmly bound to the country we inhabit. In every way we are better men 
in the ag";, and race, and country in which we live, for these celebrations. But after 
we have done all this we liave not yet reached the whole. There is something else 
connected with it We have besides these, men — descended by blood from our an- 
cestors — among us, perhaps half our people, who are not descendants at all of these 
men ; they are men who liave come from Europe — German, Irish, French and Scan- 
dinavian — men that have come from Europe themselves, or whose ancestors have 
come hither and settled here, finding themselves our equals in all things. If they 
look back through this history to trax« their connection with those days by blood, 
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they find they have none, they cannot carry themselves back into that ^orious epoch 
and make themselves feel tliat they are part of us, but when they look through that 
old Declaration of Independence, they find that those old men say that *' We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal," and then they feel 
that that moral sentiment taught in that day evidences their relation to those men, 
that it is the father of all moral principle in them, and that they have a right to claim 
it as though they vrere blood of the blood, and flesh of the flesh,, of tiic men who 
wrote that Declaration, and so they are. That is the electric cord in that Declara- 
tion that links the hearts of patriotic and liberty-loving men together, that will link 
those patriotic hearts as long as the love of freedom exists in the minds of men 
throughout the world. 

Now, sirs, for the purpose of squaring things with tlm idea of " don't care if 
slavery is voted up or voted down," for sustaining the Dred Scott dedsion, for 
holding that the Declaration of Independence did not mean anything at all, 
V e have Judge Douglas giving his exposition of what the Declaration of In- 
dependence means, and we liave him saying that the people of America are 
equal to the people of England. According to his construction, you Gennans are 
not connected with it. Now I ask you in all soberness, if all these things, if in- 
dulged in, if ratified, if confirmed and indorsed, if taught to our children, and re 
pcated to them, do not tend to rub out the sentiment of liberty in the country, and to 
transform this Government into a Government of some other form. Those argu- 
ments that are made, that the inferior race are to be treated with as much allowance 
as they m'e capable of enjoying ; that as much is to be done for them as their condi- 
tion will allow. What are these arguments ? They are the arguments that kings 
have made for enslaving the people in all ages of the world. You will find that all 
the Arguments in favor of king-craft were of this class ; they always bestrode the 
necks of the people, not that they wanted to do it, but because the people were better 
off for being ridden. That is their argument, and this argument of the Judge is the 
same old serpent that says you work and I eat, you toil and I will enjoy the firuits ol 
it. Turn in whatever way you will — whether it come from the mouth of a King, 
an excuse for enslaving the people of liis country, or firom the mouth of men of one 
race as a reason for enslaving the men of another race, it is all the same old serpent, 
and I hold if tluit course of argumentation that is made for the purpose of convinc- 
ing the public mind that we should not care about this, should be granted, it does not 
stop with the negro. I should like to know if, taking this old Declaration of Lide- 
pendence, which declares that all men are equal upon prindple, and making excep- 
tions to it, where will it stop ? If one man says it does not mean a negro, why not 
tuiother say it does not mean some other man ? If that declaration is not tiie truth, 
let us get the Statute book, in which we find it, and tear it out ! Who is so bold as 
to do it! If it is not true let us tear it out! [cries of "no, no"3 ; let us stick to 
it then, let us stand firmly by it then. 

It may be argued that thcrt; are certain conditions that make necessities and im- \ 
pose them upon us, and to tiie extent that a necessity is imposed upon a man, he 
rauit submit to it. I think that was the condition in wMch we found ourselves when 
we established tiiis Government. We had slavery among us, we could not get our 
Constitution unless we permitted them to remain in slavery, we could not secure the 
good we did secure if we grasped for more, and having by necessity submitted to 
that much, it docs not destroy the principle that is the diarter of oiu: liberties. Let 
that charter stand as our standard. \ 

My friend has said to me that I am a poor hand to quote Scripture. I will try it 
again, however. It is said in one of the admonitions of our Lord, " As your Father 
in He;iven is perfect, be ye also perfect" The Savior, I suppose, did not expect 
that any human creature could be perfect as the Father in Heaven ; but He said, 
" As your Father in Heaven is perfect, be ye also perfect." He set that up as a 
standjml, and he who did most toward readiing that standard, attained the highest 
degreo. of moral perfection. So I say in relation to the principle that all men are 
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created equal, let it be as nearly reached as we can. we cannot give freedom to 
every creature, let us do nothing that will impose slavery upon any other creature. 
Let us then turn this Government back into the chamiel in which the framei-s of the 
Constitution originally placed it Let us stand fiimly by each other. If we do not 
do so we are turning in the contrary direction, that our friend Judge Douglas pro- 
poses — not intentionally — as working in the traces tend to make this one univei'>- 
sal slave nationl He is one that runs in that direction, and as such I resist him. 

My friends, I have detained you about as long as I desu'ed to do, and I have only 
to say, let us discard all this quibbling about this man and the other man — this race 
and fiiat race and the other race bemg inferior, and therefore they must be placed in 
an inferior position — discarding our standard that we have left us. Let us discard 
all these things, and imite as one people throughout this land, until we shall once 
more stand up declaring that all men are created equal. 

My friends, I could not, without launching off upon some new topic, which would 
detain you too long, continue to-night. I thank you for this most extensive audience 
that you have frimished me to-night I leave you, hoping that the lamp of liberty 
will bum in your bosoms until there shall no longer be a doubt that all men are 
created free and equaL 



SPEECH OF SENATOR DOUGLAS. 

Delivered at Bloomington, lU., July 16iA, 1858. (Mr. Lincoln M'as present) 



Senator DOUGLAS said: 

Mr. Chairman, and Fellow-citizeks of McLean County : To say that 
I am profoundly touched by the hearty welcome you have extended me, and by the 
kind and complimentary sentiments you have expressed toward me, is but a feeble 
expression of the feelings of my heart. 

I appear before you this evening for the purpose of ^^ndicating the course which 
I have felt it my duty to pursue in the Senate of the United States, upon the great 
public questions which have agitated the country since I last addressed you. I am 
aware that my Senatorial course has been aiTaigned, not only by political foes, but 
by a few men pretending to belong to the Democratic party, and yet acting in al- 
liance with the enemies of that party, for the purpose of electing Republicans to 
Congress in this State, in place of the present Democratic delegation. I desire your 
attention whilst I address you, and then I mil ask your verdict, whether I have not 
in all things acted in entire good faith, and honestly carried out the principles, the 
professions, and the avowals which I made before my constituents, previous to my 
going to the Senate. 

V During the last session of Congress, the gre.it question of controversy has been 
^' tlie admission of Kansas into the Union under the Lecompton Constittition. I need 
not inform you that from the beginning to the end I took bold, determined, and un- 
relenting ground in opposition to that Lecompton Constitution. My reason for that 
course is contmned in the fact that that instrument was not the act and d€< d of the 
people of Kansas, and did not embody their will. I lold it to be a fundamental prin- 
ciple in all free governments — a principle asserted in the Declaration of Independ 
ence, and underlying the Constitution of the United States, as well as the Constitu- 
tion of every State of the Union — that every people ought to have the right to 
^ form, adopt and ratify the Constitution under which they are to live. When I intro- 
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duced the Nebraska bill in the Senate of the United States, in 1854, 1 incorpoi'ateclt 
in it the provision that it was the true intent and meaning of the bUl, not to legislate j 
slavery into any Territory or State, or to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the people; 
thereof perfectly free to form and regulate their own domestic institutions in their own ' 
way, subject only to the Constitution of the United States. In that bill the pledge was 
distinctly made that the people of Kansas should be left not only free, but perfectly 
free to form and regulate their own domestic institutions to suit themselves ; and the 
question arose, when the Lecompton Constitution was sent into Congress, and the 
admission of Kansas not only asked, but attempted to be forced under it, whether or 
not that Constitution was the free act and deed of the people of Kansas ? No man 
pretends that it embodied their will. Every man in America knows that it wa? re- 
jected by the people of Kansas, by a majority of over ten thousand, before the at- 
tempt was made in Congress to force the Territory into the Union under that Con- 
stitution. I resisted, therefore, the Lecompton Constitution because it was a violation ' 
of the great principle of self-government, upon which all our institutions rest. I do 
not wish to mislead you, or to leave you in doubt as to the motives of my action. I 
did not oppose the Lecompton Constitution upon the ground of the slavery clause 
contained in it. I made my speech against that instrument before the vote was taken 
on the slavery clause. At the time I made it I did not know whether that clause 
would be voted in or out; whether it would be included in the Constitution, or ex- 
cluded from it, and it made no difference with me what the result of the vote was, 
for the reason that I was contending for a principle, under which you have no 
more right to force a free State upon a people against their will, than you have 
to force a slave State upon them without their consent The error consisted 
in attempting to control the free action of the people of Elansas in any respect 
whatever. It is no argument with me to say that such and such a clause of 
the Constitution was not palatable, that you did not like it; it is a matter of no con- 
sequence whether you in Illinois like any clause in the Kansas Constitution or not ; 
it is not a question for you, but it is a question for the people of Kansas. They 
have the right to make a Constitution in accordance with their own w^ishes, and if 
you do not like it you are not bound to go there and live under it. We in Illinois 
have made a Constitution to suit ourselves, and we think we have a tolerably good 
one ; but whether we have or not, it is nobody's business but our own. If the peo- 
ple in Kentucky do not like it, they need not come here to live under it ; if the peo- 
ple of Indiana are not satisfied with it, what matters it to us ? We, and we alone, 
have the right to a voice in its adoption or rejection. Eeasoning thus, my friends, 
my efforts were directed to the vindication of the great principle involving the right 
of the people of each State and each Ten*itory to form and regulate their own 
domestic institutions to suit themselves, subject only to the Constitution of our 
common country.. I am rejoiced to be enabled to say to you that we fought 
that battle until we forced the advocates of the Lecompton instrument to abandon 
tlie attempt of inflicting it upon the people of Kansas, without fii-st ^ving them an 
opportunity of , rejecting it. When we compelled them to abandon that effort, they 
resorted to a scheme. They agreed to refer the Constitution back to the people of 
Kansas, thus conceding the correctness of the principle for which I had contended, 
and granting all I had desired, provided the mode of that reference and the mode of 
submission to the people had been just, fair and equal. I did not consider the mode 
of submission provided, in what is known as the "English" bill, a fair submission, 
and for this simple reason, among others : It provided, in effect, that if the people 
of Kansas would accept the Lecompton Constitution, that they might come in with 
35,000 inhabitants, but that, if they rejected it, in onler that they might form a Con- < 
stitution agreeable to their own feelings, and conformable to their own principles, that 
tliey should not be received into the Union until they had 93,420 inliabitants. In 
other words, it said to the people, if you will come mto the Union as a slaveholding 
State, you shall be admitted with 35,000 inhabitants, but if you insist on being a 
free State, you shall not be admitted until you have 93,420. I was not willing to 
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discritiiinate between free States and slave States in this Confederacy. I will not 
put a restiiction upon a slave State that I would not put upon a free State, and 
I will not permit, if I can prevent it, a restriction being put upon a free State 
whish is not applied with the same force to the slaveholding States. Equality 
among the States is a cardinal and fimdamental principle in our Confederacy, and 
cannot be violated without overturning our system of Government. Hence I 
demanded that the free States and the slaveholding States should be kept on 
an exact equality, one with the other, as the Constitution of the United States ha»I 
placed them. If the people of Kansas want a slaveholding State, let them have 
it, and if they want a free State they have a light to it, and it is not for the people 
of Illinois, or Missouri, or New York, or Kentucky, to complain, whatever the de- 
tision of the people of Kansas may be upon that point. 

But while I was not content with the mode of submission contained in the English 
Viil, and while I could not sanction it for the reason that, in my opinion, it violated the 
f great principle of equality among the different States, yet when it became the law 
/ of the land, and under it the question was referred back to the people of Kansas for 
their decision, at an election to be held on the first Monday in August next, I bowed 
in deference, because whatever decision the people shall make at that election must 
be final wid conclusive of the whole question. If the people of ICansas accept the 
proposition submitted by Congress, from that moment Kansas will become a State of 
the Union, and there is no way of keeping her out if you should try. The act of 
admission would become irrepealable : Kansas would be a State, and there Avould be 
an end of the controversy. On the other hand, if at that election the people of Kan- 
sas shall reject the proposition, as it is now generally thought will be the case, from 
that moment the Lecompton Constitution is dead, and ag£un there is an end of the 
controversy. So you see that either way, on the 3d of August next, the Lecompton 
controversy ceases and terminates forever ; and a similar question can never arise 
unless some man shall attempt to play the Lecompton game over again. But, my 
fellow-citizehs, I am well convinced that that game will never be attempted again ; 
it has been so solemnly and thoroughly rebuked during the last session of Congress, 
that it will find but few advocates in the future. The President of the United States, 
in his annual message, expressly recommends that the example of the Minnesota 
case, wherein Congress required the Constitution to be submitted to the vote of the 
; people for ratification or rejection, shall be followed in all future cases ; and all 
/ we have to do is to sustain as one man that recommendation, and the Kansas contro- 
,v i versy can never again arise. 

My friends, I do not desiro you to understand me as claiming for myself any spe- 
cial merit for the course I have pui'sued on this question. I simply did my duty, a 
duty enjoined by fidelity, by honor, by patriotism ; a duty which I could not have 
shrunk from, in my opinion, without dishonor and faithlessness to my constituency. 
Besides, I only did what it was in the power of any one man to do. There were 
others, men of eminent ability, men of wide reputation, renowned all over America, 
who led the van, and are entitled to the greatest share of the credit. Foremost 
among them all, as he was head and shoulders above them all, was Kentucky's great 
and gallant statesman, John J. Crittenden. By his course upon this question he has 
shown himself a worthy successor of the immortal Clay, and well may Kentucky 
be proud of him. I will not withhold, either, the meed of praise due the Repub- 
lican party in Congress for the course which they pursued. In the language of the 
New York Trnhme, they came to the Douglas platform, abandoning their own, be- 
lieving that under the peculiar circumstances they would in that mode best subserve 
the intei-ests of the country. My friends, when I am battluig for a great principle, I 
want aid and support from whatever quarter I can get it in order to carry out that 
principle. I never hesitate in,my course when I find those who on all former oo- 
casons differed from me upon the principle finally coming to its support Nor is it 
for me to inquire into the motives which animated the Republican members of 
Congress in supporting the Crittenden-Montgomery bill. It is enough for me that 



•in that case they came square up and indorsed the great principle ot the I^nsas-Ne- 
braska bill, which declared that Kansas should be received into the Union, with sla- 
very or without, as its Constitution should prescribe. I was the more rejoice<l at the 
action of the Republicans on that occasion for another reason. I could not forget, 
you will not soon forget, how unanimous that party was, in 1854, in declaring 
that never should another slave State be admitted into this Union under any cir- 
cumstances whatever, and yet we find that during this last winter they came up 
and voted to a man declaring that Kansas should come in as a State with slavery 
under the Lecompton Constitution, if her people desired it, and that if they did 
not that they might form a new Constitution, with slavery or without, just as they 
pleased. I do not question the motive when men do a good act; I give them credit 
tor the act; and if tliey will stand by that principle in the future, and abandon their , 
heresy of " no more slave States even if the people want them," I will then give : 
them still more credit. I am afraid, though, that they will not stand by it in the fu- ■ 
ture. If they do, I will freely forgive them all the abuse they heaped upon me in 
1854, for having advocated and carried out tliat same principle in the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill. 

Illinois sttmds proudly forwai'd as a State which early took her position in favor 
of the principle of popular sovereignty as applied to the Territories of the United ' 
States. When the compromise measure of 1850 passed, predicated upon that prin- 
ciple, you recollect the excitement which prevailed throughout the northern poi'tion 
of this State. I vindicated those measures then, and defended myself for having 
voted for them, upon the ground that they embodied the principle that every people 
ought to have the privilege of forming and regulating their own institutions to suit 
themselves — that each State had that right, and I. saw no reason why it should not 
be extended to the Territories. When the people of Illinois had an opportunity of 
passing judgment upon those measures, they indorsed them by a vote of their repre- 
sentatives in the Legislature — sixty-one in the affirmative and only four in the nega- 
tive — in which they asserted that the principle embodied in the measures was the 
birthright of freemen, the gift of Heaven, a principle vindicated by our revolu- 
tionary fathers, and that no limitation should ever be placed upon it, either in the 
organization of a Territorial Government, or the admissioii of a State into the 
Union. That resolution still stands unrepealed on the journals of the Legisla- 
ture of Illinois. In obedience to it, and in exact conformity with the principle, I 
brought in the Kansas-Nebraska bill, requiring that the people should be left per- 
fectly free in the formation of their institutions, and in the oi'ganization of their 
Government. I now submit to you whether I have not in good faith redeemed 
that pledge, that the people of • Kansas should b^ left perfectly free to form and 
regulate their institutions to suit themselves. And yet, Avhile no man can arise 
in any crowd and deny that I have been faithful to my principles, and redeemed 
my pledge, we find those who are struggling to crush and defeat me, for the very 
reason that I have been faithful in carrying out those measures. We find the 
Republican leaders forming an alliance with professed Lecompton men to defeat 
every Democratic nominee and elect Republicans in their places, and aiduig and 
d<.fending them in order to help them bnsak down Anti-Lecompton men, whom they 
a(!knowledge did right in their opposition to Lecompton. The only hope that Mr. 
Lincoln has of defeating me for the Senate rests in the fact, that I was faithful 
to my principles, and that he may be able in consequence of that fact to form a coa- 
lition with Lecompton men, who wish to defeat me for that fidelity. 

This is one element of strength upon which he relies to accomplish his object. 
He hopes he can secure the few men claiming to be friends of the Lecompton Con- 
stitution, and for that reason you will find he does not say a word against the Le- 
cf/mpton Constitution or its supporters. He is as silent as the gi-ave upon that sub- 
'' jeot. Behold Mr. Lincoln courting Lecompton votes, in order that he may go to the 
Senate as the representative of Republican principles! You know that the alli- 
ance exists. I think you will find that it will ooze out before the contest is over. 
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E\ery Republicau paper takes ground with my Lecompton enemies, encourag- 
ing them, stimulating them in their opposition to me and styling my friends bolters 
from the Democratic party, and their Lecompton allies the true Democratic party of 
the country. If they think that they can mislead and deceive the people of Illinois, 
or the Democracy of Illinois, by that sort of an unnatural and unholy all'ance, I 
think they show very little sagacity, or give the people very little credit for ''.telli- 
genc^. It must be a contest of principle. Either the radical abolition principles 
; of Mr. Lincoln must be maintained, or the strong, constitutional, national Demo- 
' cratic principles with which I am identified must be carried out. 

There can be but two great political parties in this country. The cortest this 
year and in 1860 must necessai'Uy be between the Democracy and the Republicans, 
if we can judge from present indications. My whole life has been identified with 
the Democratic party. I have devoted all of my energies to advocating its princi- 
ples and sustaining its organization. In this State the pai'ty was never better united 
or more harmonious than at this time. The State Convention which assembled on 
the 2d» of April, and nominated Fondey and French, was regularly called by 
the State Central Committee, appointed by the previous State Convention for that 
purpose. The meetings in each county in the State for the appointment of delegates 
to the Convention were regularly called by the county committees, and the pro- 
ceedings in every county in the State, as well as in the State Convention, were 
regular in all respects. No Convention was ever more harmonious in its action, or 
showed a more tolerant and just spirit toward brother Democrats. The leaders 
of the party there assembled declared their unalterable attachment to the time- 
honored principles and organization of the Democratic party, and to the Cmcinnati 
platform. They declared that that platform was the only authoritative exposition 
of Democratic principles, and that it must so stand until changed by another National 
Convention ; that in the meantime they would make no new tests, and submit to none ; 
that they would proscribe no Democrat or permit the proscription of Democrats be- 
cause of their opinion upon Lecoraptonism, or upon any other issue which has arisen ; 
but would recognize all men as Democrats who remained inside of the organization, 
preserved the usages of the party, and supported its nominees. These bolting Dem- 
ocrats Avho now claim to be the peculiar friends of the National Administration, and 
have formed an alliance with ]VIr. Lincoln and the Republicans for the purpose of 
defeating the Democratic pai'ty, have ceased to claim fellowship with the Demo- 
ocratic organization ; have entirely separated themselves from it, and ai'e endeavor- 
ring to build up a faction in the State, not with the hope or expectation of electing 
any one man who professes to be a Democrat to ofiice in any county in the State, 
but merely to secure the defea| of the Democratic nominees and the election of 
Republicans in their places. WTiat excuse can any honest Democrat have for aban- 
doning the Democratic organization and joining with the Republicans to defeat our 
nominees, in view of the platform established by the State Convention ? Tliey cannot 
pretend tliat they were proscribed because of their opinions upon Lecompton or 
any other question, for the Convention expressly declaimed that they recognized all as 
good Democrats who remained inside of the organization, and abided by the nomina- 
tions. If the question is settled or is to be considered as finally disposed of by 
the v^te on the 3d of August, what possible excuse can any good Democrat make 
for keeping up a division for the purpose of prostniting his party, after that election 
hi over and the controversy has terminated ? It is evident that all who shall keep up 
tliis warfare for the purpose of dividing and destroying the party, have made up 
their minds to abandon the Democratic organization for ever, and to join those for 
whose benefit they are now trying to distract our party, and elect Republicans in 
the place of the. Democratic nonunees. 

I submit the qncBtion to you whether I hare been right or wrong in the course 
I have pursued in Congress. And I submit, also, whether I have not redeemed in 
good faith every pledge 1 have made to you? Then, my friends, the question 
recurs, whether I shall be sustained or rejected? If you are of opuiion that Mr. 
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Lincoln will advance the interests af Illinois better than I can; that he will sustain 
her honor and her dignity higher than it has been in my power to do; that your in- 
terests, and the interests of your cluldven, require his election instead of mine, it is 
your duty to give him your support. If, on the contraiy, you think that my adUer- . 
ence to these great fundamental principles upon which our Government is founded \ 
is the true mode of sustaining the peace and hai-mony of the country, and i;aaiatain- i 
ing llie perpetuity of the Republic, I then ask you to stand by me in the efforts I 1 
have made to that end. 

And this brings me to the consideration of the two points at issue between Mr,.- ■ 
Lincoln and myself. The Repubhcan Convention, when it assembled at Springfield* 
did me and the country the honor of indicating the man who was to be their standard- 
bearer, and the embodiment of their principles, in this State. I owe tliem my grati- 
tude for thus making up a direct issue between Mr. Lincoln and myself. I shali 
have no controversies of a personal character with Mr. Lincoln. I have known him 
well for a quarter of a century. I have known hun, as you all know him, a kind- 
hearted, amiable gentleman, a right good fellow, a worthy citizen, of eminent ability 
as a lawyer, and I have no doubt, sufficient ability to make a good Senator. The 
question, then, for you to decide is, whether his principles are more in accordance 
with the genius of our free institutions, the pea*e and hiu'mony of the Republic, than 
those which I advocate. He tells you, in his speech made at Springfield, before the 
Convention which gave him his unanimous nomination, that: 

" A house divided against itself cannot stand." 

*' I believe this Government cannot endure permanently, half slave and half free." 
" I do not expect the Union to be dissolved — I don't expect the house to fallrrbut 
I do expect it will cease to be divided." 

" It will become all one thing or all the other." 

That is the fundamental principle upon which he sets out in this campaign. Well, 
I do not suppose you will believe one wokI of it when you oome to examine it 
carefully, and see its consequences. Although the Republic has existed from 1789 t© 
this day, divided into free States and slave States, yet we are told that in the future 
it cannot endure unless tliey shall become all free or all slave. For that reason he 
says, as the gentleman in the crowd says, that they must be all free. He wishes 
to go to the Senate of tlie United States in order to carry out that line of public 
poUcy which will compel all tlie States in the South to become free. . How is he \ 
going to do it ? Has Congress any power over the subject of slavery in Ken- \ 
tucky, or Virginia, or any other State of this Union ? How, then, is Mr. Lincoln 
going to cai'ry out that principle which he says is essential to the, existence of this 
Union, to wit: That slavery- must be abolished in all the States\of the Union, ot 
must be established in them all? You convince the South that they must eiUier 
establish slavery in Illinois, and in every other free State, or submit to its abolition 
in every Southern State, and you invite them to make a wttrfare upon the Northern 
States in order to establish slavery, for the sake of perpetuating it at home. Thu% 
Mr. Lincoln invites, by his proposition, a war of sections, a war between Illinois and 
Kentucky, a war between the free States and the slave States, a wai* between the 
North and the South, for the purpose of either exterminating slavery in every South- 
em State, or planting it in every Northern State. He tells you that the safety of 
this Republic, that the existence of this Union, depends upon that warfare being car- 
ried on until one section or the other shall be entirely subdued. The States must all 
be free or slave, for a house divided against itself cannot stand. That is Mr. Lin- 
coln's argument upon that question. My friends, is it possible to preserve peace be- 
tween the North and the South if such a doctrine shall prevail hi either section of 
the Union ? Will you ever submit to a warfare waged by the Southern States te 
establish slavery in Illinois ? What man in Illinois would not lose the last drop 
of his heart's blood before he would submit to the institution of slavery bemg \ 
forced upon us by the other States, against our will ? And if that be true of u% 
what Soutliern man would not shed the last drop of his heart's blood to prevent Illi- 
8 
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nois, or aiiy other Northern State, from interfering to abolish slavery in his State? 
Each of these States is sovereign under the Constitution ; and if we wish to pre* 
j serve oiur liberties, the reserved rights and sovereignty of each and every State must 
/ be maintained. I have said on a tbrmer occasion, and I here repeat, that it is neither 
I desurable nor possible to establish uniformity in the local and domestic institutions of 
i oUthe States of this Confederacy. And why? Because the Constitution of the 
United States rests upon the right of every State to 4ecide all its local and domestic 
institutions for itself. It is not possible, therefore, to make them conform tc. 
each other unless we subvert the Constitution of the United States. No, sir, 
that cannot be done. God forbid that any man should ever make the attem]'t. Let 
that Constitution ever be trodden under foot and destroyed, and there will not be 
wisdom and patriotism enough left to make another that will work half so well. 
Our safety, our liberty, depends upon preserving the Constitution of the United 
States as our fathers made it, inviolate, at the same time maintaining the reserved 
rights and the sovereignty of each SfAf:e over its local and domestic institutions, against 
Federal authority, or any outside interterence. 

The difference between Mr. Lincoln and' myself upon this point is, that he goes for 
; a combination of the Northern States, or the organization of a sectional political 
; party in the free States to make war on the domestic institutions of the Southern 
States, and to prosecute that war until they shall all be subdued, and made to conform 
to such rules as the North shall dictate to them. I am aware that Mr. Lincoln, on 
Saturday night last, made a speech at Chicago for the purpose, as he said, of ex- 
plaining his position on this question. I have read tliat speech with great care, and 
will do him the justice to say that it is marked by eminent ability and great success 
in concealing what he did mean to say in his Springfield speech. His answer to 
this point, which I have been arguing, is, that he never did mean, and that I ought to 
know that he never intended to convey the idea, that he wished the " people of the 
free States to enter into thfe Southern States and interfere with slavery." Well, I 
never did suppose that he ever dreamed of entering into Kentucky, to make war upon 
her institutions ; nor will any Abolitionist ever enter into Kentucky to wage such war. 
Their mode of making war is not to enter into those States where slavery exists, and 
there interfere, and render themselves responsible for the consequences. Oh no! They 
stand on this side of the Ohio river and shoot across. They stand in Bloomington, 
and shake their fists at the people of Lexington ; they threaten South Carolina from 
Chicago. And they call that bravery! But they are very particular, as Mr. 
Lincoln says, not to enter into those States for the puipose of interfering with 
the institution of slavery there. I am not only opposed to entering into the slave 
States, for the purpose of interfering with their institutions, but I am opposed to 
a sectional agitation to control the institutions of other States. I am opposed to or 
ganizing a sectional party, which appeals to Northern pride, and Northern pas 
sion and prejudice, against Southern institutions, thus stirring up ill feeling and hot 
blood between brethren of the same Republic. I am opposed to that whole system 
of sectional agitation, which can produce nothing but strife, but discord, but hostil' ty 
anfi, finally, disunion. And yet Mr. Lincoln asks you to send him to the Senat«? of 
the United States, in order that he may carry out that great principle of his, 
tlat all the States must be slave or all must be free. I repeat, how is he to cuitv 
it out wlien he gets to the Senate ? Does he intend to inti'oduce a bill to abolisn 
slavery in Kentucky ? Does he intend to introduce a bill to interfere with slavery 
in Virginia? How is he to accomplish what he professes must be done in order to 
save the Union ? Mr. Lincoln is a lawyef, sagacious and able enough to tell you 
how he proposes to do it I ask Mr. Lincoln how it is that he proposes ultimately 
to bring about this uniformity in each and all the States of the Union. There 
is but one possible mode which I can see, and perhaps Mr. Lincoln intends 
to pursue it; that is, to introduce a proposition into the Senate to change the 
Constitution of the United States, in order that all the State Legislatures may 
be abolished, State sovereignty blotted out, and tl^p. power confeiTed upon Con- 
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gi'css to make local laws and establish the domestic institutions and police regn- 
'htions uniformly throughout the United States. Are you prepared for such a 
change in the institutions of your coimtry? Whenever you shall have blotted 
out the State sovereignties, abolished the State Le^slatui-es, and consolidated 
all the po\rer in the Federal Government, you will have established a consolidat- 
* ed Empire as destructive to the liberties of the people and the rights of the 
citizen as that of Austria, or Russia, or any other despotism that rests upon the necks 
of the people. How is it possible for Mi. Lincoln to carry out his cherished princi- 
ple of abolishing slavery everywhere or establishing it everywhere, except by the 
mode which I have pointed out — ^by an amendment to the Constitution to the effect 
that I have suggested? There is no other possible mode. Mr. Lincoln intends re- 
sorting to that, or else he means nothing by the great principle upon which he desires 
(0 be elected. My friends, I trust that we will be able to get him to define what he 
does mean by this Scriptural quotation that " A house divided against itself cannot 
stand;" that the Government cannot endure permanently, half slave and half free; 
that it must be all one thing or all the other. Who among you expects to live, or 
have his children live, until slavery shall be established in Ulinois or abolished iu 
South Carolina? Who expects to see that occur during the lifetime of ourselves or 
our children ? 

There is but one possible way in which slavery can be abolished, and that is by 
leaving a State, according to the principle of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, perfectly 
free to form and regulate its institutions in its own way. That was the principle , 
upon which this Republic was founded, and it is under the operation of that prin- , 
ciple that we have been able to preserve the Union thus far. Under its operar 
tions, slavery disappeared from New Hampshire, from Rhode Island, from Con- , 
necticut, from New York, from New Jersey, from Pennsylvania, from six of the ' 
twelve original slaveholding States ; and this gi'adual system of emancipation went | 
on quietly, peacefully and steadily, so long as we in the free States minded our own ' 
business, and left our neighbors alone. But the moment the Abolition Societies were 
organized throughout the North, preaching a violent crusade against slavery in the 
Southern States, this combination necessarily caused a counter-combination in the 
South, and a sectional line was drawn which was a barrier to any fui'ther emancipa- 
tion. Bear in mind that emancipation has not taken place in any one State since the 
Freesoil party was organized as a pohtical party in this country. Emancipation went 
(m gradually in State after State so long as the free States were content with man- i 
aging their own affairs and leaving the South perfectly free to do as they pleased ; 
but the moment the North said we are powerful enough to control you of the South, 
the moment the North proclaimed itself the determined master of the South, tliat 1 
moment the South combined to resist the attack, and thus sectional parties were i 
formed and gradual emancipation ceased in all the Northern slaveholding States, i 
And yet Mr. Lincoln, in view of these historical facts, proposes to keep up 
this sectional agitation, band all the Northern States together in one political party, ^ 
elect a President by Northern votes alone, and then, of course, make a Cabinet 
composed of Northern men, and administer the Government by Northern men 
only, denying all the Southern States of this Union any participation in the adminis- 
tration of affairs whatsoever. I submit to you, my fellow-citizens, whether such a 
line of policy is consistent with the peace and harmony of the country? Can tlie 
Union endure under such a system of policy? He has taken his position in favor of 
sectional agitation and sectional waifare. I have taken mine in favor of securing j 
peace, harmony and good-will among all the States, by permitting each to mind its ! 
own business, and discountenancing any attempt at interference on the part of one ; 
State with the domestic concerns of the others. - } 

Mr. Lincoln makes another issue with me, and he wishes to confine the contest to 
these two issues. I accept the other as readily as the one to which I have already 
referred. The other issue is a crusade against the Supreme Court of the United 
States, because of its decision in the Dred Scott case. O^Tv fello'. /-citizens, I have no 
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issue to make with the Supreme Court. I have no crusade to preach agaiiw< 
that august body. I have no warfare to make upon it. I receive the decision 
of the Judges of that Court, wheB^pronounced, as the final adjudication upon 
all questions within their jurisdiction/^ It would be perfectly legitimate and proper 
for Mr. Lincoln, myself, or any other lawyer, to go before the Supreme Court 
and argue any question that might arise there, taking either side of it, and en- ♦ 
forcing it with all our ability, ze^l, and energy, but when t ue decision is pronounced, 
that decision becomes the law of the land, and he, and you, and myself, and every 
other good citizen, must bow to it, and yield obedience to it. Unless we respecl 
and bow in deference to the final decisions of the highest judicial tribunal iu 
our country, we are driven at once to anarchy, to violence, to mob law, and 
thero is no security leift for our property, or our own civil rights. What 
prefects your property but the law, and who expounds the law but the judicial 
tribunals; and if an appeal is to be taken from the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in all cases whgjfc a person does not like the adjudi- 
cation, to whom is that appeal to be taken ? Are tf e to appeal from the Supreme 
/ Court to a county meeting like this ? And shall we here r«-argue the question and re- 
[ verse the decision ? If so, how are we to enforce our decre^ after we have pvonouncvd 
"i them ? Does Mr. Lincoln intend to appeal from tiie decision of the Supreme Court to 
/ a Republican caucus, or a town meeting ? To whom is he going to appeal ? [" To 
\ Zowe/oj^," and shouts of laughter.] Wliy, if I understand aright, Lincoln 'ajad Love- 
/ joy are co-appellants in a joint suit, and inasmuch as they are so, he Avould not cer- 
tainly appeal fi:^m the Supreme Court to his own partner to decide the case for him. 

Lincoln tells you that he is opposed to the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Dred Scott case. "Well, suppose he is ; Avhat is he going to do about it ? 
I never got beat in a law suit in my life that I was not opposed to the 
decision, and if I had it before the Circuit Court I took it up to the Supreme Court, 
where, I got beat again, I thought it better to say no more about it, as I did not 
know of any lawful mode of reversing the decision of tlie highest tribunal on earth. 
To whom is JMr. Lincoln going to appeal ? Wiiy, he says he is going to appcid to 
/ Congress. Let us see how he will appeal to Congress. He tells us that on the 8th of 
March, 1820, Congress passed a law called the Missouri Compromise, prohibiting 
slavery forever in all the territory "West of the Mississippi and North of the Missouri 
line of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes, that Dred Scott, a slave in Missouri, 
was taken by his master to Fort Snelling, in the present State of Minnesota, situated 
on the West branch of the Mississippi river, and consequently in the Territory' where 
slavery was prohibited by the Act of 1820, and that when Dred Scott appealed for 
his freedom in consequence of having been taken into a free Territory, the Supreme 
Court of the United States decided that Dred Scott did not become free by being 
taken into that Territory, but that having been carried back to Missouri, was yet a 
slave. Mr. Lincoln is going to appeal from that decision and reverse it. He does 
not intend to reverse it as to Dred Scott. Oh, no ! But he will reverse it so that 
it shall not stand as a rule in the future. How will he do it ? He says that if he Is 
elected to the Senate, he will introduce and pass a law just like the Missoui'i CK)m- 
/j promise, prohibiting slavery again in all the Territories. Suppose he does re- 
enaot the same law which the Court has pronounced unconstitutional, will that 
make it constitutional? If the Act of 1820 was unconstitutional in consequence 
of Congress having no power to pass it, will Mr. Lincoln make it constitutional by 
passing it again? What clause of the Constitution of the United States provides for 
an appeal from the decision of the Supreme Court to Congress? If my reading of 
that instrument is correct, it is to the effect that that Constitution and all laws made in 
pursuance of it are of the supreme law of the land, anything in the Constitution or 
laws of a State to the contrary notwithstanding. Hence, you will find that only such 
acts of Congress are laws as are made in pursuance of the Constitution. When 
Congress has passed an act, and put it on the statute book as law, who is to decide 
whether that ait it conformity with the Constitution or not? The Constitution of 
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the United States tells you. It has provided that the judicial power of the United 
States shall be vested in a Supreme Court, and such inferior Courts as Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish. Thus, by the Constitution, the Supreme 
Court is declared, in so many words, to be the tribunal, and the only tribunal, which 
is competent to adjudicate upon the constitutionality of an act of Congress. He tells 
you that that Court has adjudicated the question, and decided that an act of Congress 
prohibiting slavery in the Territory is unconstitutional and void ; and yet he says he 
is going to pass another like it. What for? "Will it be any more valid ? Will he 
be able to convince the Court that the second act is valid when the first is invalid aad 
Yoiii? What good does it do to pass a second act? Why, it will have the eflfect to 
arraign the Supreme Court before the people, and to bring them into all the politital 
discussions of the country. Will that do any good? Will it inspire any more con- 
fidence in the judicial tribunals of the country ? What good can it do to wage tliis 
war upon the Court, an-aying it against Congress, and Congress against the Court ? 
The Constitution of theUnited States has said that this Government shall be divided 
into three separate and distinct branches, the executive, the legislative and the judi- 
cial, and of course each one is supreme and independent of the other within the circle 
of its own powers. The functions of Congress are to enact the statutes, the province 
of the Court is to pronounce upon their validity, and the duty of the Executive is to 
cany the decision into effect when rendered by the Court. And yet, notwithstanding 
the Constitution makes the decision of the Court final in regard to the validity of an 
act of Congress, Mr. Lincoln is going to reverse that decision by passing another act 
of Congress. When he has become convinced of the folly of the proposition, 
perhaps he will resort to the same subterfuge that I have found others of his 
party resort to, which is to agitate and agitate until he can change the Supreme 
Court and put other men in the places of the present incumbents. I wonder whether 
Mr. Lincoln is right sure that he can accomplish that reform. He certainly will not 
be able to get rid of the present Judges until they die, and fi-om present appear- 
ances I think they have as good security of life as he has himself. I am afraid 
that my friend Lincoln would not accomplish this task during his own life- 
time, and yet he Avants to go to Congress to do it all in six years. Do you 
think that he can persuade nine .Judges, or a majority of them, to die in that 
six years, just to accommodate him ? They are appointed Judges for life, and 
according to the present organization, new ones cannot be appointed durmg 
that time ; but he is going to agitate until they die, and then have the Presi- 
dent appoint good Republicans in their places. He had better be quite sure 
that he gets a Republican Pi'esident at the same time to appoint them. He 
wants to liave a Republican President elected by Northern votes, not a Southern 
man participating, and elected for the purpose of placing none but Republicans 
an the bench, and consequently, if he succeeds in electing tliat President, 
and succeeds in persuading the present Judges to die, in oixler th?t their vacan- 
cies may be filled, that tlve President will then appoint their successors. And by 
what process will he appoint them ? He first looks for a man who has the legal 
qualifications, perhaps he takes Mr. Lincoln, and says, " Mr. Lincoln, would you not 
like to go on the Supreme bench?" "Yes," replies Mr. Lincoln. "Well,"* le- 
turns the Republican President, "I cannot appoint you until you give m* a 
pledge as to how you will decide in the event of a particular question com- 
ing before you." What would you think of Mr. Lincoln if he would consent 
to give that pledge? And yet he is going to prosecute a war until he gets 
the present Judges out, and tlien catechise each man and require a pledge before his 
appointment as to how he will decide each question that may arise upon points affect- 
ing the Republicim party. Now, my friends, suppose this scheme was practi- 
cal, I ask you what confidence you would have in a Court thus constituted — 
a Court composed of partisan Judges, appointed on political grounds, selected with a 
• view to the decision of questions in a particular way, and pledged in regard to a de- 
cision before the argument, and without reference to the peculiar state of the facts* 
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Would sucli a Court command the respect of the country? If the Repub- 
lican party cannot trust Democratic Judges, how can they expect us to trust 
Republican Judges, when they have been selected in advance for the purpose of 
packing a decision in the event of a case arising ? My fellow-citizens, whenever par- 
tisan politics shall be carried on to the bench ; whenever ihe Judges shall be arraigned 
upon the stump, and their judicial conduct reviewed in town meetings and caucuses; 
whenever the independence and integrity of the judiciary shall be tampered with to 
the extent of rendering them partial, blind and suppliant tools, what security will you 
have for your rights and your liberties? I therefore take issue with Mr. Lin- 
coln directly in regard to this warfare upon the Supreme Court of the United 
States. I accept the decision of that Court as it was pronounced. Whatever my 
individual opinions may be, as a good citizen, am bound by the laws of the land, 
as the Legislature makes them, as the Court expounds them, and as the executive 
officers administer them. I am bound by our Constitution as our fathers made it, 
and as it is our duty to support it. I am bound, as a good citizen, to sustain the 
constituted authorities, and to resist, discourage, and beat down, by all la>vful and 
peaceful means, all attempts at exciting mobs, or violence, or any other revolutionary 
proceedings against the Constitution and the constituted authorities of the country. 

Mr. Lincoln is alarmed for fear that, under the Dred Scott decision, slavery will 
go into all the Territories of the United States. All I have to say is that, with or 
without that decision, slaveiy will go just where the people want it, and not one inch 
further. You have had experience upon that subject in the case of Kansas. You 
have been told by the Republican party that, from 1854, when the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill passed, down to last winter, that slavery was sustained and supported in Kansas 
by the laws of what they called a "bogus" Legislature. And how many slaves 
were there in the Territory at the end of last winter? Not as many at the end of 
that period as there were on the day the Kansas-Nebraska bill passed. There was 
quite a nmnber of slaves in Kansas, taken there under the Missouri Compromise, 
and in spite of it, before the Kansas-Nebraska biU passed, and now it is asserted that 
there are not as many there as there were before the passage of the bill, notwith- 
standing that they had local laws sustaining and encouraging it, enacted, as the Re- 
publicans say, by a "bogus" Le^slature, imposed upon Kansas by an invasion from 
Missouri. Why has not slavery obtained a foothold in Kansas under these circum- 
stances? Simply because there was a majority of her people opposed to slavery, 
and every slaveholder knew that if he took his slaves there, the moment that majority 
got possession of the ballot-boxes, and a fair election was held, that moment slavery 
would be abolished and he would lose them. For that reason, such owners as took 
their slaves there brought them back to Missouri, fearing that if they remained they 
would be emancipated. Thus you see that under the principle of popular sovereignty, 
slavery has been kept out of Kansas, notwithstanding the fact that for the first tlu^e 
years they had a Legislature in that Territory favorable to it. I tell you, my friends,^-} 
it is impossible under our institutions to force slavery on an unwilling people. If / 
this principle of popular sovereignty asserted in the Nebraska bill be fau'ly carried S 
out, by letting the people decide the question for themselves, by a fair vote, at a fair / 
election, and with honest returns, slavery will never exist one day, or one hour, in 
any Territory against the unfriendly legislation of an unfriendly people. I care not j 
how the Dred Scott decision may have settled the abstract question so far as the^ 
practical result is concerned j for, to use the language of an eminent Southern Sena- 
tor, on this very question : 

/ "I do not care a fig which way the decision shall be, for it is of no particular con- 
sequence ; slavery cannot exist a day or an hour, in any Territory or State, unless it 
has affirmative laws sustaining and supporting it, furnishing police regulations and 
remedies, and an omission to furnish them would be as fatal as a constitutional pro- 
hibition. Without affirmative legislation in its favor,' slavery could not exist any 
longer than a new-born infant could survive under tlie heat of the sun, on a barren . 
rockf without prote jtion. It would wilt and die for the want of support" 
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Hence, if the people of a Territory want slavery, they will encourage it by pass- ^■ 
ing aflBxmatory laws, and the necessary police regulations, patrol laws and slave code ; / 
if they do not want it they will withhold that legislation, and by withholding it slavery 1 
is as dead as if it was prohibited by a constitutional prohibition, especially \ 
if, in addition, their legislation is unfriendly, as it would be if they were opposed to ] 
it. They could pass such local laws and police regulations as would drive slavery / 
out in one day, or one hour, if they were opposed to it, and therefore, so far as the , 
question of slavery in the Territories is concerned, so far as the principle of popular 
sovereignty is concerned, in its practical operation, it matters not how the Dr«i Scott 
case may be decided witii reference to the Territories. My own opinion on that law 
point is well known. It is shown by my votes and speeches in Congress. But be 
it as it may, the question was an abstract question, inviting no practical results, and 
whether slavery shall exist or shall not exist in any State or Territory, will depend 
upor. whether tiie people are for or agmnst it, and which ever way they shall decide^ 
il in any Territory or in any State, will be entirely satisfiictory to me. --^ 

But I must now bestow a few words upon Mr. Lincoln's main objection to the 
Dred Scott decision. He is not going to submit to it. Not that he is going to make 
war upon it with force of arms. But 'he is going to appeal and reverse it in some 
way ; he cannot tell us how. I reckon not by a writ of error, because I do not 
know where he would prosecute that, except beforxj an Abolition Society. 
And when he appeals, he does not exactiy tell us to vhom he will ^peal, 
except it be the Republican party, and I have yet to learn that the Bepub- 
lican party, under the Constitution, has judidal powers; but he is going to 
appeal from it and reverse it, either by an act of Congress, or by turning out the 
judges, or in some other way. And why ? Because he says that that decision de- 
prives the negro of the benefits of that clause of the Constitution of the United 
States which entitles the citizens of each StiUe to all the privileges and immunities 
of citizens of the sevenil States. Well, it is very true that the dedsion does have 
that effect. By deciding that a negro is not a citizen, of course it denies to him the 
rights and privileges awarded to citizens oi" the United States. It is this that Mr. 
Lincoln will not su jmit to. Why ? For the palpable reason that he wishes to con- 
fer upon the negro all the rights, privileges and immunities of dtizens of the several 
States. I will not quarrel with Mr, Lincoln for Ixis views on that subject. I have 
no doubt he is conscientious in them. I have not the slightest idea but that he con- 
scientiously believes that a negro ought to enjoy and exeixise all the rights and priv- 
ileges given to white men ; but I do not agree with liira, and hence I cannot concur 
with liim. I believe that this Government of ours was founded on the white basis. 
T believe that it was established by white men; by men of European Imlh. 
or descended of European races, for the benefit of white men and their pos- 
terity in all time to come. I do not believe that it was the design or int^tioa 
of the signers of the Dechu-ation of Independence or the fiamers of tiie 
Constitution to include negroes, Indians, or other inferior races, with ::^hite 
men, as citizens. Our fathets had at that day seen tlie evil consequences of 
conferring civil and political rights upon the Lidian and negro in the Spanish 
and French colonies on the American continent and the adjacent islands, 
la ^lexico, in Central America, in South America and in the West India Islands, 
where the Indian, the negro, and men of all colors and all races are put on an equally 
by law, tlie effect of political jmialgamation can be seen. Ask any of those gallant 
yuung men m your o\\*n county, who went to Mexico to fight tiie batdes of their 
i cmntry, in what friend Lincohi considers an unjust and xmholy w^ar, and hear what 
they will tell you in regai-d to flie amalgamation of races in that country. Amalga-j* 
mation there, first political, tiicn sociaJ, has led to demoralization and degradation,/ 
until it has reduced thai people below the point of capacity for self-govenment* 
Our fathers knew what the effect of it would be, and from the time they planted 
foot on the American continent, not only those who landed at Jamestown, but at 
Plymouth Eock and all other points on the coast, Uiey pursued the policy of confiining 
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tivtt and polideal rights to the white race, and excluding the negro in all cases. 
Still Mr. Lincoln conscientiously believes that it is his duty to advocate negro citi- 
zenship. He wants to ^ve the negro the privilege of citizenship. He quotes Scrip- 
ture again, and says : " As your Father in Heaven is perfect, be ye also perfect." 
And he applies that Scriptural quotation to all classes ; not that he e:!£pects us all to 
be as perfect as our Master, but as nearly perfect as possible. In other v/or Js, he is 
willing to give the negro an equality under the law, in order that he may approach as 
near pc;rfection, or an equality with the white man, as possible. To this same end he 
quotes -the Deckiration of Independence in these words: "We hold these trutlis to 
be self-evident, that all men were created equal, and endowed by their Creat<)r with 
certain inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of liappi- 
ness;** and goes on to argue that the negro was included, or intended to be included 
in that Declaration by the signei-s of the paper. He says that by the Declaration of 
Independence, therefore, all kinds of men, negroes included, were created equal and 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights, and further, that the right 
of the negro to be on an equality with the white man is a Divine right conferred by 
the Almighty, and rendered inalienable according to the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. Hence no human law or constitution can deprive the negro of that equality 
with the white man to which he is entitled by Divine law. Higher law."] Yes, 
higher law. Now, I do not question Mr. Lincoln's sincerity on this point. He be- 
lieves that the negro, by the Divine law, is created the equal of the white, man, and 
that no human law can deprive. him of that equality, thus secured; and he contends 
that the negro ought therefore to have all the rights and privileges of citizenship on 
an equality with the white man. In order to accomplish tliis, the first tiling that 
would have to be done in this State would be to blot out of our State Constitution 
that clause which prohibits negroes from coming into this State, and making it an 
African colony, and permit them to come and spread over thece charming prairies 
antil in midday they shall look black as night. "When our friend Lincoln gets all 
his colored brethren around him here, he will then raise them to perfection as fast as 
possible, and place them on an equality with the white man, first removing all legal 
restrictions, because they are our equals by Divine law, and there should be no such 
restrictions. He wants them to vote. I am opposed to it. If they had a vote, I 
reckon they would all vote for him in preference to me, entertaining the views I do. 
But that matters not. The position he has taken on this question not only 
presents him as cliuming for them the right to vote, but their right under the 
Divine law and the Declaration of Independence, to be elected to office, to I .'come 
members of the Legislature, to go to Congress, to become Governors, or Jnited 
States Senators, or Judges of the Supreme Court; and I suppose thut when 
they control that court they will probably reverse the Dred Scott decision. 
He ia going to bring negroes here, and give them the right of citizenship, the 
right of voting, and the right of holding office and sitting on jurie?, and what 
eke? "Why, he would permit them to marry, would he not? And if he 
gives them that right, I suppose he will let them marry whom they please, provided 
Uiey marry their equals. If the Divine law d(!clares that the white man is the 
e<^uiEiI of the negro woman — that they ai'e on a perfect equality, I suppose he admits 
the right of the negro woman to marry the white man. In other words, his doctrine 
..hat the negro, by Divine law, is placed on a perfect equality with the white man, 
and that that equality is recognized by the Declaration of Independence, leads him 
necessarily to establish negro equality under the law ; but whether even then they 
would be so in fact would depend upon the degree of virtue and intelligence they 
possessed, and certain other qualities that are niatters of taste rather than of law 
I do not understand Mr. Lincoln as saying that he expects to make them our equab 
socially, or by intelligence, nor in fact iis citizuu^, but tiiat he wishes to make them 
our equals under the law, and then say to them, " as your Master in Heaven is per- 
fect, be ye also perfect." 
"Well, I confess to you, my fellow-citizens, that I am utterly opposed to that sys- 
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tem of abolition philosophy. I do not believe that the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence had any reference to negroes when they used the expres- 
sion that all men were created equal, or that they had any reference to the 
Chinese or Coolies, the Indians, the Japanese, or any other inferior race. They 
were speaking of the white race, the Eui'opean race on this contuient, and 
their descendants, and emigrants who should come here. They were speaking 
only of. the white race, and never dreamed that their language would be construed 
to include the negro. And now for the evidence of tliat fact At the time the 
Dechratioi; of Independence was put forth, declaring the equality of all men, 
every one of the thirteen colonies was a slaveholding colony, and every man 
who signed that Declaration represented a slaveholding constituency. Did they in- 
tend, when they put their signatures to that instrument, to declare that their own 
slaves were on an equality with them ; that they were made their equals by Di- 
vine law, and that any human law reducing them to an inferior position, was void, 
as being in violation of Divine law ? Was tlmt the meaning of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence ? Did Jefferson and Henry, and Lee — did any 
of the signers of that instrument, or all of them, on the day they signed it, give 
their slaves freedom ? History records that they did not. Did they go further, and 
put the negro on an equality with the white man throughout the country ? They 
did not. And yet if they had understood that Declaration as including the negro, 
which Mr. Lincoln holds they did, they would have been bound, as conscientious 
men, to have restored the negro to that equality which he thinks the Almighty in- 
tended they should occupy with the white man. They did not do it. Slavery 
was abolished in only one State before the adoption of the Constitution in 1789, 
and then in others gradually, down to the time this abolition agitation began, and 
it has not been abolished in one since. The history of the country shows that 
neither the signers of the Declai-ation, or the framers of the Constitution, ever sup- 
posed it possible tliat their language would be used in an attempt to make this 
nation a mixed nation of Indians, negroes, whites and mongrels. I repeat, that our 
whole history confirms the proposition, that from the earliest settlement of the cxA- 
onies down to the Declaration of Independence and the adoption of the Constitution 
of the United States, our fathers proceeded on the white basis, making the white 
people the governing race, but conceding to the Indian and negro, and all inferior 
races, all the rights and all the privileges they could enjoy consistent with the safety 
of the society in which they lived. That is my opinion now. I told you 
that humanity, philanthropy, justice and sound policy required that we should 
give the negro every right, every privilege, every immunity consistent with 
the safety and welfare of the State. The question then naturally, ai'ises, what 
are those rights and privileges, and what is the nature and extent of them? 
My answer is, that that is a question which each State arid each Territory 
must decide for itself. We have decided that question. We have said that in this 
State the negro shall not be a slave, but that he shall enjoy no political rights-^that 
negro equality shall not exist I am content vnth that position. My friend Lincoln 
is not. He thinks that our policy and our laws on that subject are contrary to the Decla- 
ratioc of Independence. He thinks that the Almighty made the negro his equal and 
his brother. For my part I do not consider the negro any kin to me, 
nor to any other white man; but I would still carry my humanity and my 
philanthropy to the extent of giving him every privilege and evei7 immunity 
that he coull enjoy, consistent with our OAvn good. We in Illinois have the 
right to decide upon that question for ourselves, and we are bound to allow 
every other State to do the same. Maine allows the negi'o to vote on an 
equality with the white man. I do not quarrel with our friends in Maine for that 
If they think it wise and proper in Maine to put the negro on an equality with the 
white man, and allow him to go to the polls arid negative the vote of a white 
man, it is their busmess and not mine. Qn the other hand, New York permits a 
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negro to vote, provided he owns $250 worth of property. New York thinks that a 
negro ought to be permitted to vote, provided he is rich, but not otherwise. They 
allow the aristocratic negro to vote there. I never saw the wisdom, the pro- 
priety or the justice of that decision on the part of New York, and yet it 
never occurred to me that I had a right to find fault with that State. It is her bus- 
iness ; she is a sovereign State, and has a right to do as she pleases, and if she will 
take care of her own negroes, making such regulations concerning them as suit her, 
and let us alone, I will mind my business, and not interfere with her. In Ken- 
tucky they will not give a negro any political or any civil rights. I shall not 
argue the question whether Kentucky in so doing has decided right or wrong, 
wisely or unwisely. It is a question for Kentucky to decide for herself. I be- 
lieve that the Kentuckians have consciences as well as ourselves ; they have as 
keen a perception of their religious, moral and social duties as we have, and I am 
wilhng that they shall decide this slavery question for themselves, and be ac- 
countal.tle to their God for their action. It is not for me to arraign them for 
what they do. I will not judge them lest I shall be judged. Let Kentucky 
mmd her o^vn business, and take care of her negroes, and we attend to our own 
affairs, and take care of our negroes, and we will be the best of friends ; but if 
Kentucky attempts to interfere with us, or we with her, there will be strife, there 
will be discord, there will be relentless hatred, there will be everything but fra- 
ternal feeling and brotherly love. It is not necessary tliat you should enter Ken- 
tucky and interfere in that State, to use the language of Mr. Lincoln. It is just 
as offensive to interfere from this State, or send your missiles over there. . I care 
not whether an enemy, if he is going to assault us, shall actually come into our 
State, or come along the line, and throw his bomb-shells over to explode in our 
midst Suppose England should plant a battery on the Canadian side of the 
Niagara river, opposite Buffalo, and throw bomb-shells over, which would ex- 
plode in Main street, in that city, and destroy the buildings, and that, when we 
protested, she would say, in the language of Mr. Lincoln, that she never dreamed 
of coming into the United States to interfere with us, and that she was just throwing 
her bombs over the line from her own side, which she had a right to do, would tliat 
explanation satisfy us? So it is with Sir. Lincoln. He is not going into Kentucky, 
but he will plant his batteries on this side of the Ohio, where he is s^e and secure for 
a retreat, and ^vill throw his bomb-shells — ^his abolition documents — over the river, 
and will carry on a political warfare, and get up strife between the North and the 
South until he elects a sectional President, reduces the South to the condition of de- 
pendent colonies, raises the negro to an equality, and forces the South to submit 
to the doctrine that a house divided against itself cannot stand — that the Union 
divided into half slave States and half free cannot endure — that they must all be 
slave or they must all be free, and that as we in the North are in the majority, we 
will not permit them to be all slave, and therefore they in the South must consent to 
tli5 States all being free. Now, fellow-citizens, I submit to you whether these doctiines 
are consistent with the peace and harmony of this Union ? I submit to you whether 
they are consistent with our duties as citizens of a common confederacy; whether they 
are consistent with the principles which ought to govern brethem of the same family? 
I recognize all the people of these States, North and South, East and West, old or 
new, Atlantic or Pacific, as our brethren, flesh of one flesh, and I will do no act unto 
them that I would not be willing they should do unto us. I would apply the 
same Christian rule to the States of this Union that we are taught to apply to 
individuals, " do unto others as you would have others do unto you," and this 
would secure peace. Why should this slavery agitation be kept up? Does 
it benefit the white man or the slave? Who does it benefit except the Re- 
publican politicians, who use it as their hobby to ride into oflice? Why, I re- 
peat, should it be continued? Why cannot we be content to administer this 
Government as it was made — a confederacy of sovereign and independent States? 
Let us recognize the sovereignty and independence of each State, refrain from 
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int<jrfering with the domestic institutions and regulations of other States, permit the 
Territories and new States to decide their institutions for themselves, as we did 
whin we were in their condition; blot out these lines of North and South, and 
resort back to these lines of State boundaries which the Constitution has marked 
out, and engraved upon the face of the country; have no other dividing lines 
but these, and we will be one united, harmonious people, with fraternal feelings, and 
no discord or dissension. 

These are my views and these are the principles to which I have devoted all ray 
energies since 1850, when I acted side by side with the immortal Clay and the god- 
like Webster in that memorable struggle in which Whigs and Democrats united 
upon a common platform of patriotism and the Constitution, throwing aside paitisan 
feelings in order to restore peace and harmony to a distracted country. And when 
I stood besifio the death-bed of Mr. Clay, and heard him refer with feelings and 
emotions of the deepest solicitude to the welfare of the country, and saw that he 
looked upon the principle embodied in the great Compromise measures of 1850, the 
j)rinciple of the Nebraska bill, the doctrine of leaving each State and Territory free 
to decide its institutions for itself, as the only means by which the peace of the 
country could be preserved and the Union perpetuated, — I pledged him, on 
that death-bed of his, that so long as I lived my energies should be devoted 
to the vindication of that principle, and of his fame as connected with it. 
I gave the same pledge to the great expounder of the Constitution, he who 
has been called the " god-like Webster." I looked up to Clay and him as a 
son would to a father, and I call upon the people of Dlinois, and the people of the 
whole Union, to bear testimony, that never since the sod has been laid upon the 
graves of these eminent statesmen have I failed, on any occasion, to vindicate the 
pi'inciple with which the last great, crowning acts of their lives were identified, or to 
vindicate their names whenever they have been assailed; and now my life and 
energy are devoted to this great work as the means of preserving this Union. 
This Union can only be preserved by maintaining the fraternal feeling between the 
North and the South, the East and the West. If that good feeling can be preserved, 
the Union will be as perpetual as the fame of its great founders. It can be main- 
tained by preserving the sovereignty of the States, the right of each .State and each 
Territoiy to settle its domestic concerns for itselfi and the duty of each to refrain 
from interfering with the other in any of its local or domestic institutions. Let that 
be done, and the Union will be perpetual ; let that be done, and tWs Republic, which 
began with thirteen States, and which now numbers thirty-two, which, when it be- 
g*an, only extended from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, but now reaches to the Pa- 
citl), may yet expand. North and South, until it covers the whole Continent, and 
becomes one vast ocean-bound confederacy. Then, my friends, the path of duty, 
of honor, of patriotism, is plain. There are a few simple principles to be pre- 
served. Bear in mind the dividing line between State rights and Federal authority ; 
let us maintain the great principles of popular sovereignty, of State rights, and of 
the Federal Union as the Constitution has made it, and this Republic will endure 
forever. 

I thank you kindly for the patience with which you have listened to me. I 
fear I have wearied you. I have a heavy day's work before me to-morrow. 
I have several speeches to make. My friends, in whose hands I am, are tax- 
ii.g me beyond human endurance, but I shall take the helm and control them 
hereafter. I am profoundly grateful to the people of McLean for the reception they 
have given me, and the kindness with which they have listened to me. I remember 
that when I first came among you here, twenty-five years ago, that I \vas prosecuting 
attorney in this district, and that my earliest efforts were made here, when my defi- 
ciencies were too apparent, I am afraid, to be concealed from any one. I remember 
the courtesy and kindness with whicli I was uniformly treated by you all, and when- 
ever I can recognize the fiice of one of your old citizens, it is like meeting an old 
and cherished friend. I come among you with a heart filled with gratitude for past 
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favors. I have been with you but little for the past few years on account of my 
official duties. I intend to visit you again before the campaign is over. I wish to 
speak to your whole people. I wish them to pass judgment upon the coriectness of 
my course, and the soundness of the principles which I have proclaimed. If yon do 
not approve my principles, I cannot ask your support. If you believe that the elec- 
tion of ]\Ir. Lincoln would contribute more to preserve the harmony of the country, 
to perpetuate the Union, and more to the prosperity and the honor and glory of the 
State, then it is your duty to give him the preference. If, on the contrai-y, you be- 
Etve that I have been faithful to my trust, and that by sustaining me you wjll give 
greater strength and efficiency to the principles which I have expounded, I shall then 
be grateful for your support. 1 renew my profound thanks for your attention. 



SPEECH OF SENATOR DOUGLAS, 

Delivered July 17, 1858, at Springfield, III. (Mr. Lincoln was not present.) 



Mr. Chairman, and Fellovt-citizens op Springfield and old Sangamon 
My heart is filled with emotions at the allusions which have been so happily and so 
kindly made in the welcome just extended to me — a welcome so numeix)us and so 
enthusiastic, bringing me to my home among my old friends, that language cannot 
express my gratitude. I do feel at home Avhenever I return to old Sangamon and 
receive those kind and friendly greetings which have never failed to meet me when 
I have come among you ; but never before have I had such occasion to be grateful 
and to be proud of the manner of the reception as on the present. While I am 
willing, sir, to attribute a part of this demonstration to those kind and friendly per- 
sonal relations to which you have referred, I cannot conceal from myself that the 
controlling and pervading element in this great mass of human beings is devotion to 
that principle of self-government to which so many yeara of my life have been de- 
voted ; and rejoice more in considering it an approval of my support of a cardinal 
principle than I would if I could appropriate it to myself as a personal compliment. 

You but speak rightly when you assert that during the last session of Congress 
there was an attempt to violate one of the fundamental principles upon which our 
free institutions rest. The attempt to force the Lecompton Constitution upon the 
people of Kansas against their will, would have been, if successful, subversive of the 
great fundamental principles upon which all our institutions rest. If there is any 
one principle more sacred and more vital to the existence of a free government than 
all othci-s, it is the right of the people to form and ratify the Constitution under 
which they are to live. It is the comer-stone of the temple of liberty, it is the 
foundation upon which the whole structure rests, and whenever it can be successfully 
evaded self-government has received a vital stab. I deemed it my d tty, as a citizen 
and as a representative of the State of Illinois, to resist, with all my energies and 
with whatever of ability I could command, the consummation of that effort to force a 
Constitution upon an unwilling people. 

I am aware that other questions have been connected, or attempted to be connect- 
ed, with that great struggle, but they were mere collateral questions, not affecting 
the main point. My opposition to the Lecompton Constitution rested solely upon 
the fact that it was not the act and deed of that people, and that it did not embody 
their will. I did not object to it upon the ground of the slavery clause contained in 
it. I should have resisted it with the same energy and determination even if it had 
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been a free State instead of a slaveliolding State ; and as an evidence of this fact I 
wish you to bear in mind that my speech against that Lecompton act was made on 
the 9 th day of December, nearly two weeks before the vote was taken on the accept- 
ance or rejection of the slavery clause. I did not then know, I could not have 
known, whether the slavery' clause would be accepted or rejected ; the general impres- 
sion was that it would be rejected, and in my speech I assumed that impression to be. 
true ; that probably it would be voted down ; and then I said to the U. S. Senate, as 
I now proclaim to you, my constituents, that you have no more right to force a free 
State upon an unwilling people than you have to force a slave State upon them 
against their will. You have no right to force either a good or a bad thing 
upon a people who do not choose to receive it. And then, again, the highest 
privilege of our people is to determine for themselves what kind of institu- 
tions ave good and what kind of institutions are bad, and it may be true that the 
same people, situated in a different latitude and different climate, and with different 
productions and different interests, might decide the same question one way in the 
North and another way in the South, in order to adapt their institutions to the wantf i 
and wishes of the people to be affected by them. 

You all are familiar with the Lecompton struggle, and I will occupy no more time 
upon the subject, except to remark that when we drove the enemies of the principle 
of popular sovereignty from the effort to force the Lecompton Constitution upon the 
people of Kansas, and when we compelled them to abandon the attempt and to refer 
that Constitution to that people for acceptance or rejection, we obtained a concession 
of the principle for which I had contended throughout the struggle. When 1 saw 
that the principle was conceded, and that the Constitution was not to be forced on 
Kansas agcdnst the wishes of the people, I felt anxious to give the proposition my 
support ; but, when I examined it, I found that the mode of reference to the people 
and the form of submission, upon which the vote was taken, was so objectionable as 
to make it unfair and unjust. 

Sir, it is an axiom with me that in every free government an unfair election is no 
election at all. Every election should be free, should be fair, with the same privileges 
and the same inducements for a negative as for an affirmative vote. The objection 
to what is called the "English" proposition, by which the Lecompton Constitution 
was referred back to the people of Kansas, was this, that if the people chose to ac- 
cept the Lecompton Constitution they could come in with only 85,000 inhabitants, 
wliile if they determined to reject it in order to form another more in accordance 
with their wishes and sentiments, they were compelled to stay out until they should 
liave 93,420 inhabitants. In other words, it was making a distinction and discrimi- 
nation between free States and slave States under the Federal Constitution. I deny 
the justice, I deny the riglit, of any distinction or discrimination between the States 
North and South, free or slave. Equality among the States is a fundamental prin- 
ciple of this government. Hence, while I will never consent to the passage of a 
law that a slave State may come in with r35,000, while a free State shall not come 
in unless it have 93,000, on the other hand, I shall not consent to admit a free State 
with a population of 35,000, and require 93,000 in a slaveliolding State. 

My principle is to recognize each State of the Union as independent, sovereign 
and equal in its sovereignty. I will apply that principle not only to the original 
thirteen States, but to the States which have since been brought into the Union, and 
also to every State that shall hereafter be received, " as long as water shall run 
and grass grow." For these reasons I felt compelled, by a sense of duty, by a 
conviction of principle, to record iny vote against what is called the English bill ; 
but yet the bill became a law, and under that law an election has been ordered to be 
held on the first Monday in August for the purpose of determining the question of 
the acceptance or rejection of the proposition submitted by Congress. I have no 
hesitation in saying to you, as the chairman of your committee has justly said 
ill his address, that whatever the decision of the people of Kansas may be at that 
election, it must be final and conclusive of the whole subject; for if at that 
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election a majority of the people of Kansas shall vote for the acceptance of the Con- 
gressional proposition, Kansas from that moment becomes a State of tlie Union, the 
law admitting her becomes irrepealable, and thus the controversy terminates forever; 
if, on tlie other hand, the people of Kansas sliall vote down that proposition, 
as it is now generally admitted they will, by a large majority, then from that 
instant the Lecompton Constitution is dead, dead beyond the power of resur- 
rection, and thus tlie controversy terminates. And when the monster shall die I 
shall he willing, and trust that all of you will be \yilling, to acquiesce in the 
death of the Lecompton Constitution. The controversy' may now be considered as 
terminated, for in three weeks fi-om now it will be finally settled, and all the ill-feeling, 
all the embittered feeling Avhich grew out of it shall cease, unless an attempt should 
bu made in the future to repeat the same outrage upon popular rights. I need not 
ttjll you that Miy past course is a sufficient guarantee that if the occasion shall ever 
arise again while I occupy a seat in the United States Senate, you will find me car- 
rying, out the same principle that I have this winter, with all the energy and all the 
power I may be able to command. I have the gratification of saying to you that I 
do not believe that that controversy will ever arise again ; first, because the fate of 
Lecompton is a warning to the people of every Territory and of every State 
to be cautious how the example is repeated; and secondly, because the President 
of the United States, in his annual message, has said that he trusts the example in 
the Minnesota case, wlierein Congress passed a law, called an enabling act, requiring 
the Constitution to be submitted to the people for accept.mce or rejection, will be 
followed in all future cases. [" That was right."] I agree with you that it was 
right. I said so on the day after the message was delivered, in my speech in the 
Senate on the Lecompton Constitution, and I have frequently in the debate tendered 
to the President and his friends, tendered to the Lecomptonites, my voluntary pledge 
that if he will stand by that recommendation, and they will stand by it, that they 
will find me working hand in hand with them in the effort to carry it out. 
All we have to do, therefore, is to adhere firmly in the future, as we have done 
in the past, to the principle contained in the recommendation of the President 
in his annual message, that the example in the Minnesota case shall be car- 
ried out in all future cases of the admission of Territories into the Union as 
States. Let that be done and the principle of popular sovereignty will be main- 
tained in all of its vigor and all of its integrity. I rejoice to ka^v that Illinois 
stands prominently and proudly forward among the States which first took their po- 
sition firmly and immovably upon this principle of popular sovereignty, applied to 
the Territories as well as to the States. You all recollect when in 1850 the peace 
of the countiy was disturbed in consequence of the agitation of the slavery question, 
and the effort to force the "Wilmot Proviso upon all the Teri'itories, that it required 
all the talent and all the energy, all the wisdom, all the patriotism, of a Clay and a 
"Webster, united with other great party leaders, to devise a system of measures by 
which peace and harmony could be restored to our distracted country. Those com- 
promise mejisures eventually passed and were recorded on the statute book, not only 
as the settlement of the then existing difficulties, but as furnishing a rule of action 
which should prev^t in all future time the recurrence of like evils, if they were 
firmly and faii'ly carried out. Those compromise measures i-ested, as I said in my 
speech at Chicago, on my return home that year, upon the principle that every people 
ought to have the right to form and regulate their own domestic institutions in their 
own way, subject only to the Constitution. They were founded upon the pi'inciple 
that, while every State possessed that right under the Constitution, that the same 
right ought to be extended to and exercised by the people of the Territories. 
"When the Illinois Legislature assembled, a few months after the adoption of these 
measures, the first thing the members did was to review their action upon this slavery 
agitation, and to correct the errors into which their predecessors had fallen. You 
remember that their first act was to repeal the "Wilmot Proviso instructions to our 
U. S. Senators, which had been previously passed, and in lieu of them to record an- 
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othei* resolution upon the jouraal, with which you must all be familiar — a reBoIution 
brought forward by Mr. Niuian Edwards, and adopted by the House of Representa- 
tives by a vote of 61 in the affirmative to 4 in the negative. That resolution I can 
quote to you in almost its precise language. It declared that the great principle of 
self-government was the birthright of freemen ; was the gift of heaven ; was achieved 
by the blood of our revolutionary fathers, and must be continued and cjirried out in the 
organization of all the Territories and the admission of all new States. That became 
the Illinois platform by the united voices of the Democratic party and of the Whig par- 
ty in 1851 ; all the Whigs and all the Democrats in the Legislature uniting in an af- 
firmative vote upon it, and there bein<^only 4 votes in the negative, of Abolitionists, 
ofcour.se, that resolution stands upon the journal of your Legislature to this day and 
hour unrepealed, as a standing, living, perpetual instruction to the Senatoi's from Illinois 
in all tiine to come to carry out that principle of self-government and allow no limita- 
tion upon it in the organization of any Territories or the admission ot any new 
States. In 1854, when it became my duty as the chairman of the committee on Tei>- 
ritories to bring forward a bill for the organization of Kansas and Nebraska, I incor- 
porated that principle in it and Congress passed it, thus carrying the principle into 
practical effect. I will not recur to the scenes which took place all over the country 
in 1854 wlicn that Nebraska bill passed. 1 could then travel from Boston to Chicago 
by the light of my own etfigies, in consequence of having stood up for it, I leave 
it to you to say how I met that storm, and whether I quailed under it; whether I 
did not "face the music," justify the prijiciple, and pledge my life to carry it out* 

A friend here reminds me, too, that when making speeches then, justifying 
the Nebraska bill and the great principle of self-government, that I predicted 
that in less than five years you would have to get out a search warrant to 
find an anti-Nebraska man. Well, I believe I did make that prediction. I 
did not claim the power of a prophet, but it occurred to me that among a 
free people, and an honest people, and an intelligent people, that five years 
was long enough for them to come to an understanding that the great prin- 
ciple of self-government was right, not only in the States, but in the Territories. 
I rejoiced this year to see my prediction, in that respect, carried out and fulfilled 
by the unanimous vote, in one form or another, of both Houses of Congress. If 
you will remember that pending this Lecompton controversy that gallant old 
Roman, Kentucky's favorite son, the worthy successor of the immortal Clay — I 
allude, as you know, to the gallant John J. Crittenden. — brought forward a 
bill, now known as tlie Crittenden-Montgomery bill, in which it was proposed 
that the Lecompton Constitution should be referred back to the people of Kan- 
sas, to be decided for or ixgainst it, at a fair election, and if a majority of the 
people were in favor of it, that Kansas should come into the Union as a slave- 
holding State, but that if a majority were against it, that they should make a new 
G)nstitution, and come in with slavery or without it, as they thought proper. 
[ " That was right."] Yes, my dear sir, it was not only right, but it was carry- 
ing out the principle of the Nebraska bill in its letter and in its sphit Of 
coui'se I voted for it, and so did every Republican Senator and Representative 
in Congress. I have found some Democrats so perfectly straight that they blame 
me for voting for the principle of the Nebraska bill because the Republicans voted 
the same way. [Great laughter. "What did they say ?"] 

What did they say ? Why, many of them said that Douglas voted with the 
Republicans. Yes! not only that, but with the himk Republicans. Well, tliere 
are different modes of stating that proposition. The New York Tribune says that 
Douglas did not vote with the Republicans, but that on that question the Repub- 
liwms went over to Douglas and voted with him. 

]\Iy friends, I have never yet abandoned a principle because of the support 
I found men yielding to it, and I shall never abandon my Democratic principles 
merely because Republicans come to them. For what do we travel over the coun- 
try and make speeches in every political canvass, if it is not to enlighten the minds 
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of these RepubKcans ; to remove the scales fi'om their eyes, and to impart to them 
the light of democratic vision, so that they may be able to carry out the Constitu- 
tion of our country as our fathers made it. And if by preaching our principles 
to the people we succeed in convincing the Republicans of the eiTors of their 
ways, and bring them over to us, are we bound to turn traitors to our principles, 
merely because they give them their support? All I have to say is that I hope 
the Republican party will stand firm, in the future, by the vote they gave on 
the Crittenden-Montgomery bill. I hope we will find, ij> the resolutions of their 
County and Congressional Conventions, no declarations of "no more slave States 
to be admitted into this Union," but in hed of that declaration that we will find 
the principle that the people of every State and every Territory shall come into 
the Union with slavery or without it, just as they please, without any interfer- 
ence on the part of Congress. 

My friends, whilst I was at Washington, engaged in this great battle for sound 
constitutional principles, I find from the newspapers that the Republican party of 
this State assembled in this Capital, in State Convention, and not only nominated, 
jis it was wise and proper for them to do, a man for my successor in the Sen- 
ate, but laid do^vn a platform, and their nominee made a speech, carefully writ- 
ten and prepared, and Avell delivered, which that Convention accepted as con- 
taining the Republican creed. I have no comment to make on that part of Mr. 
Lincoln's speech, in which he represents me as forming a conspiracy with the 
Supreme Court, and with the lata President of the United States and the present 
chief magistrate, having for my object the passage of the Nebraska bill, the Dred 
Scott decision and the extension of slavery — a scheme of political ti'icksters, 
composed of Chief Justice Taney and his eight associates, two Presidents of the 
United States, and one Senator of Illinois. If Mr. Lincoln deems me a conspi- 
rator of that kind, all I have to say is that I do not think so badly of the President 
of the United States, and the Supreme Court of the United States, the highest judi- 
cial tribunal on eai'th, as to believe that they were capable in their action and decision 
of entering into political intrigues for partisan purposes. I therefore shall only 
notice those parts of Ikli*. Lincoln's speech, in which he lays down his platform 
of piinciples, and tells you what he intends to do if he is elected to the 
Senate of the United States. 

[An old gentleman hero rose on the platform and said : " Be pai'ticular now, 
Judge, be particular."] 

Mr. Douglas — My venerable friend here says that he will be gratified if I 
nill be particular, and in order that I may be so, I will read the language of 
Mr. Lincoln as reported by himself and published to the country. Mi*. Lmcoln 
lays do.vn his main proposition in these words: 

" • A house divided against itself cannot stand.' I believe this Union cannot 
endure permanently half free and half slave. I do not expect the Union will 
be dissolved, I do not expect the house to fall, but I do expect it to cease to 
be divided. It %vill become all one thing or all the other." 

Mr. Lincoln does not think this Union can continue to exist composed of half 
slave and half free States; they must all be free or all slave. I do not doubt 
that this is Mr. Lincoln's conscientious conviction. I do not doubt that he 
thinks it is the highest duty of every patriotic citizen to preserve this glorious 
Union, and to adopt these measui'cs as necessaxy to its preservation. He tells 
you that the only mode to preserve the Union is to make all the States free 
or all slave. It nmst be the one or it must be the other. Now that being essen- 
tial, m his estimation, to the preservation of this glorious Union, how is he going 
to accomplish it? He says that he wants to go to the Senate in oj-der to carry 
out tins favorite patriotic policy of his, of making all the States free, so that 
the house shall no longer be divided against itself. When he gets to the Sen- 
ate, by what means is he going to accomplish it ? By an act of Congress ? Will 
he contend that Congress has any power under the Constitution to iibdlish slavery 
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in any State of this Union, or to interfere with it directly or indirectly? Of 
course he will not contend that Then what is to be his mode of carrying otit 
his principle, by which slavery shall be abolished in all of the States? Mr. Lin- 
coln certainly does not speak at random. He is a lawyer, an eminent lawyer, 
and his pi-ofession is to know the remedy for every wrong. What is his remedy {'or 
this imaginary wrong which he supposes to exist? The Constitution of the United 
States provides that it may be amended by Congress passing an amendment by a 
two*thirds maj(H*ity of each house, which shall be ratified by three-fourths of the States, 
anc^ the inference is that Mr. Lincoln intends to carry this slavmy agitation into 
Coi;j:ress with the view of amending the Constitution so that slavery can be abol- 
ished .n all the States of the Union. Li other words, he is not going to allow one 
portion of the Union to be slave and another portion to be free; he is not going to 
permit the house to be divided against itself. He is going to remedy it by lawM 
and constitutional means. What are to be these means ? How can he abolish slavery 
in those States where it exists ? Thei-e is but one mode by which a political organiziEi- 
tionj composed of men in the free States, can abolish slavery in the slaveholding States, 
and that would be to abolish the State Legislatures, blut out of exi-^tence tihe State 
sovereignties, invest Congress with full and plenary power over all the local and do- 
mestic and police regulations of the different States of this Union. Then thei-e 
would be uniformity in the local concerns and domestic institutions of the diffierent 
States; then the house would be no longer divided against itself ; then the States 
would all be free, or they would all be slave; then you would have uniformity piie- 
vailing throughout this whole land in the local and domestic institutions, but it would 
be a uniformity not of liberty, but a uniformity of despotism tl»at would triumph. I 
submit to you, my fellow-citizens, whether tliis is not the logical consequence of 
Mr. Lincoln's proposition ? I have called on Mr. Lincoln to exi)lain what he did 
mean, if he did not mean this, and he has made a speech at Chicago, in which he at- 
tempts to explain. And how does he explain ? I will give him the benefit of his own 
language, precisely as it was reported in the Republican papers of that dty, after 
undergoing his revision. 

" I have said a hundred times, and have now no inclination to take it back, that I 
believe there is no riglit and ought to be no inclination in the people of the free States 
to enter into the slave States and interfere with tlie question of slavery at alL" 

He believes there is no right on the part of the free people of the free States to- 
enter the slave States aud interfere with the question of slavery, hence he does not 
propose to go into Kentucky and stir up a civil war and a servile war between the 
bhtcks and the whites. All he proposes is to invite the people of Illinois and every 
other free State to band together as one sectional party, governed arid divided by a 
geog 'aphical line, to make war upon the institution of slavery in the- slaveholding 
Stat<6. He is going to carry it out by means of a political party, that has its adhe- 
rent? only in the free States ; a political party, that doe^ not pretend that it can ^ve 
a sohtary vote in the slave State:? of the Union ; and by this sectional vote he i* 
going to elect a President of the United States ; form a Cabinet and administitr the 
Government on sectional grounds, being the power of the North over that of the 
South. In. other words, lie invites a war of the North against the South, a warfare 
of the free States against the slaveholding Suites. He tisks all men in the fi'ee States 
to conspire to exterminate slaveiy in the Southern States, so as to make them sil 
free, and then he notifies tlie South that unless they are going to submit to our efforts 
*o exterminnte their institutions, they must band together and plant slavery in Illi- 
nois and every Nort hern State. He says that the States inu,st all be free or must ail 
be slave. On this point I take issue with hira direcaly. I assert that Illinois has a 
right to decide the slavery question for herself. We have decided it, and I think we 
have done it wisely ; but wiiether wisely or unwisely,. it is our business, and the peo- 
ple of no other Stale litive siny right to interfere with us, directly or indirectly. 
Claiming as we do thi.-? right for ourselves, we must concede it to every otlier State, 
to be exercised by tliem respectively. 
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Now, Sir. Lincoln says that he will not enter into Kentucky to aholish slavery 
there, but that all he will do is to fight slavery in Kentucky from IllinoivS. He will 
not go over there to set fire to tlie match. I do not think he would. Sir. Lincoln 
is a very prudent man. He would not deem it wise to go over into Kentucky to 
Rtir up this strife, but he would do it from this side of this river. Peraiit me to in- 
quire whether the wrong, the outi-age of interference by one Slate with the local 
concerns of another, is worse when you actually invade them than it would be if you 
carried on the warfare from another State? For the purpose of illustration, suppose 
the British Government should plant a battery on the Niagara river opposite Buffalo 
and tlu'ow their shells over into Buffalo, where they should explode and blow up the 
houses and destroy the town. We call the Bi'itish Government to an account, and 
they say, in the language of Mr. Lincoln, we did not enter into the limits ol the 
United States to interfere with you ; we planted the batteiy on our own soil, and had a 
Tight to shoot from our own soil, and if our shells and balls fell in Buffalo and killed your 
inhabitants, why, it is your look-out, not ours. Thus, Mr. Lincoln is going to plant his 
Abolition batteries all along the banks of the Ohio river, and throw his shells into 
Virginia and Kentucky and into Missouri, and blow up the institution of slavery, and 
when we arraign him for his unjust interference with the iustitutions of the other 
StjLXcS, he says, " "Why, I never did enter into Kentucky to interfere with her ; I do 
not propose to do it ; I only propose to take care of my own head by keeping on thi» 
side of the river, out of harm's way." But yet, he says he is going to persevere in 
this system of sectional warfare, and I have no doubt he is sincere in what he says- 
He says that the existence of the Union depends upon his success in firing into these 
slave States until he extenninates them. He says that unless he shall play his batter- 
ies successfully, so as to abolish slavery in every one of the States, that the Union 
shall be dissolved ; and he says that a dissolution of the Union would be « terrible 
calamity. Of course it would. We ssre all friends of the Union. We ail believe — 
I do — that our lives, our liberties, our hopes in the future depend upon the preserva- 
tion and perpetuity of this glorious Union. I believe that the hopes of the friends 
of liberty throughout the world depend upon the perpetuity of the American Union. 
But while I believe that my mode of preserving the Union is a very different one from 
tliat of Mr. Lincoln, I believe that the Union can only be preserved by maintaining 
inviolate the Constitution of the United States as our fathers have made it. That 
Constitution guarantees to the people of every State the right to have slavery or not 
have it ; to have negroes or not have them ; to have Maine liquor laws or not have 
them ; to have just such institutions as they choose, each State being left free to 
decide for itself. The framers of that Constitution n(;ver conceived the idea that 
uniformity in the domestic institutions of the different States was either desimble oi 
possible. They well understood that the laws and institutions which would be well 
adapted to the granite hills of New Hampshire, would be unfit for the rice plantations 
of South Carolina ; they well undei*stood that each one of the thirteen States had 
distinct and separate interests, and required distinct and separate local laws and local 
institutions. And in view of that fact they provided that each State should i-etain its 
povereign power within its own limits, with the right to make just such laws and just 
auch institutions as it saw proper, under the belief that no two of them would be alike. 
If they had supposed that uniformity was desirable and possible, why did they provide 
for a separate Ix^gislature for each State ? Why did they not blot out State sovereignty 
and State Legislatures, and give all the power to Congress, in order that the laws might 
be uniform "r For the verj' rea.son that uniformity, in their opinion, was neither desira- 
ble or possible. We have increased from thirteen States to thirty-two States, and 
just m proportion as the number of States increases and our territory expands, there 
will be a still greater variety and dissimilarity of climate, of production and of in- 
terest, requiring a corresponding dissimilarity and variety in tlie local laws and insti- 
tutions adapted thereto. The laws that are necessaiy in the mining regions of Cali- 
fornia, would be totally useless and vicious on the prairies of Illinois ; the laws that 
would suit the lumber regions of Maine or of Minnesota, would be totally useless 
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and valueless in the tobacco regions of Virginia Kentucky; the laws whidb 
would suit the manufacturing districts of New England, would be totally unsuited to 
the planting regions of the Carolinas, of Georgia, and of Louisiana. Each State is 
supposed to have interests separate and distinct from each and every other, and hencft 
must have la^'s different from each and every other State, in order that its laws shall 
be adapted to the condition and necessities of the people. Hence I insist thai 
our institutions rest on the theory that therci shall be dissimilarity and variety 
in the local laws and institutions of the dilTerent States instead of all being 
unitbrm ; and you find, my friends, that Mr. Lincoln aiid myself differ radical^ 
and totally on the fundamental principles of this Government. He goes for consoli- 
dation, lor uniformity in our local institutions, for blotting out State rights and State 
sovereignty, and consolidating all the power in the Federal Government, for convert- 
ing these thirty-two sovereign States into one Empire, and making uniformity throngh- 
out the length and breadth of the land. On the other hand, I go for maintaining the 
authority of the Federal Grovernment within tlie limits marked out by the Constito- 
tion, and then for maintaining and pi-eserving the sovereignty of each and all of th« 
States of the Union, in order that each State may reguLite and adopt its own lociJ 
institutions in its own way, without interference from any power whatsoever. 
Thus you find there is a cUstinct issue of principles — principles irrecondlable — be- 
tween Mr. Lincoln and myselil He goes for cousolidatiou and uniformity in our Gov- 
erument I go for maintfuning the confederation of the sovereign States under the 
ConsUtution, as our fathers made it, leaving each State at liberty to manage its own 
affaii's and own internal institutions. 

Ml'. Lincoln makes another point upon me, and rests Ms whole case upon these 
two pomts. His last point is, tlmt he will wage a \tarfere upon the Supreme Court 
of the United States because of the Dred Scott decision. He takes occasion, in his 
speech, made before the liepublican Convention, in my absence, to arraign me, not 
only for having expressed my acquiesence in that deoi-^ion, but to charge me with 
being a conspiiator with that court in devising that decision flu^ee years before Dred 
Scott ever thought of commendng a suit for his freedom. The object, of his speech 
was to convey the idea to the people that the coml could not be trusted, that the late 
President could not be trusted, that the present one could not be trusted, and that Mr. 
Douglas could not be trusted ; that they were all conspirators in bringing about that 
corrupt decision, to which Mr. Lincoln is determined he wiU never yield a willing 
obedience. 

He makes two points upon the Dred Scott decision. Tlie first is that he object to 
it because the court decided that n^roes descended of slave p:uents are not citizens 
of the United Slates ; and secondly, because they have decided that the act of Con- 
gress, passed 8tli of March, 1S20, prohibiting slavery in all of the Territories north 
of 30° 30', was unconsUtutional and void, and hence did not have effect in emandpa- 
ting a slave brought into tliat Territory. And he will not submit to that decision. 
He says that he will not fight the Judges or the United States Marshals in order to 
liberate Dred Scott, but that he will not respect that decision, as a rule of law bindr- 
ing on this country, in iLe tiiturtii. Why not ? Because, he says, it is unjust. How 
is he going to ; vuiedy it ? Why, he tays he is going to reverse it. How ? He is 
going to ^'ike lui appeal. To whom is he going to appeal? The Constitutioik 
of tl\o United Stales provides that the Supreme Court is the ultimate tril-n- 
iiai, the highest judicial tribunal on earth, and Mr. Lincoln is going to appea? from 
that. To whom ? I know he appealed to the Rcpubliam State Convention of Illi- 
nois, and 1 believe that Convention reversed the decision, but I am not 
aware tliat they have yet carried it into effect. How are they gi>ing to 
make tliat revei-sal effectual? "VMiy, Mr. Lincoln tells us in his laic Clii- 
cjigo speedu He expl^ns it as clciir as light. Hr ;:sys to the people of llliMois 
that if you elect him to the Senate he will intwhu-e a l.!;! to re-enact tin* law wlsii-h 
tlie Court pronounced unconstitutional. [Shoui-^ of h , ". tor, und voiw-. • the 
law."3 Yejj, he is going to si)Ot the law. The couri ; ..lumnwis lhai la.v, j.jtjhibit- 
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wgsIaTerf, unconstitutional and void, and Mi^. Lincoln is going to pass an act rev^^rs* 
lag that decision and making it valid. I never heard before of an appeal being tak<iQ 
iir^ the Supreme Court to the Congress of the United States to reverse its decision. 
I ba^e heard of appeals being taken from Congress to the Supreme Court to declare 
« statute void. That has been done from the earliest days of Chief Justice Marshal], 
down to the present time. 

The Supreme Court of Illinois do not hesitate to pronounce an act of the Legis- 
lalare voi<^ as being repugnant to the Constitution, and the Supreme Court of the 
Qiiited States is vested by the Constitution with that very power. The Constitution 
fi*jja tbaX the judicial power of the United States shall be vested in the Supreme 
Court,, and such inferior coiurts as Congress shall, icom time to time, ordain and 
ustHblisb. Hence it is the province and duty of the Supreme Court to pronounce 
jndg^ent on the validity and constitutionality of an act of Congress. In this case 
th^faave done so, and Mr. Lincoln will not submit to it, and he is going to reverse 
U hj another act of Congress of the same tenor. My opinion is that Mc. 
Lincoln ought to be on the supreme bench himself, when the Republicans get 
into, power, if that kind of law knowledge qualifies a man for the bench. But Mr. 
Lincoln intimates that there is anotlier mode by which he can reverse the Dred Scott 
deci&ion. How is that? Why, he is going to appeal to the people to elect a Presi- 
dent who will appoint judges who will reverse the Dred Scott decision. Well, let us 
see how that is going to be done. First, he has to carry on his sectional organiza- 
tiou, a party confined to the fi-ee States, making war upon the slaveholding States 
until he gets a RepubUcaa President elected. ["He never will, sir."] I do 
tuA believe he ever wilL But suppose he should ; when that Republican President 
siiall have taken his seat (Mr. Seward, for instance), will he then proceed to ap- 
iH»int judges ? No ! he will have to wait until the present judges die befi>re he 
oia do that, and periiaps his four years would be out before a majority of these 
jpdges found it agreeable to die ; and it is very possible, too, that Mr. Lincoln's sen- 
storial term would expire before tltese judges would be accommodating enough to die. 
If it should so happen I do not see a very great prospect for Mr. Linco^ to reverse the 
l)red Scott decision. But suppose they should die, then how are the new judges to 
btt s^jwinted? Wiiy, the Republican President is to call upon the candidates and 
catechise them, and ask them, " How wiU you decide this case if I appoint you 
iudge?" Suppa^e, for instance, Mr. Lincoln to be a candidate for a vacancy on the 
supreme bench to fill Chief Justice Taney's place, and when he applied to Seward, 
(hei latter would say, "Mr. Lincoln, I caimot appoint you until I know how you will 
dedde the Dred Scott case ?" Mr. Lincoln tells him, and then asks him how he 
will decide Tom Jones's case, and Bill Wilson's case, and thus catechises the judge 
a» tp how he will decide any case which may arise before him. Suppose you get a 
St^jreme Court comjKised of such judges, who have been appointed by a partisan 
President upon tlieir giving pledges how they would decide a case before it arose, 
what confidence would you have in such a court ? 

Would not your court be prostituted l>eneath the contempt of all mankind? What 
man would feel Uiat his Ubcrties were safe, his right of person or property was 
Mcure, if the supreme bench, that august tribunal, the highest oh earth, was brought 
io<rn to that low, dirty pool wherein the judges are to give pledges in advance how 
thoj- will decide all the questions which may be brought before them? It is a prop- 
OHition to make that court the corrupt, unscrupulous tool of a political party. But 
Mr Lincoln cannot conscientiously submit, he thinks, to the decision of a court 
composed of a majority of Democrats. If he cannot, how can he expect us to 
have confidence in a coint compcsed of a majority of Republicans, selected for the 
purpose of deciding against the Democracy, and in favor of the Republicans ? The 
very proposition carries with it the demoralization and degradation destructive of 
the judicial department of the Federal Government 

I say to you, follow-citizens, that I have no v/arfare to make upon the Supreme 
Court because of the Dred Scott decision. I have no complaints to make against 
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that court, because of that decision. My private opinions on some points of the fisaae 
may have been one way and on other points of the case another; in some things 
concurring with the court and in others dissenting, but what have my private opin^ 
ions in a question of law to do with the decision after it has been pronounced by iJie 
highest judicial tribunal known to the Constitution? You, sir [addressing the 
chairman], as an eminent lawyer, have a right to entertain your opinions 00 
any question that comes before the court and to appciir before the tribunal and maitn 
tain them boldly and with tenacity until tiie final decision shall have been pronounce^^ 
jmd tlien, sir, whether you are sustained or overruled your duty as a lawyer and d 
citizen is to bow in deference to th?it decision. I intend to yield obedience to tJie 
dcJ^xuns of the highest tiibunals in the land in all cases whether their opmions are 
in conformity with my views as a lawyer or not. When we refuse to abide by judi- 
cial decisions what protection is there lefl for life and property? To whom slml| 
you appeal ? To mob law, to partisan caucuses, to town meetings, to revolution? 
Where is the remedy when you refuse obedience to the constituted authorities ? I 
will not stop to inquire whether I agree or disagree with all the opinions expressed 
by Judge Taney or any other judge. It is enough for me to know that the decisioti 
Ms been made. It has been made by a tribunal appointed by the Constitution to 
make itj it was a point within then* Jurisdiction, and I am bound by it. ^ 
But, my fiiends, Mr. Lincoln says that this Di-ed Scott decision destroys the doc-r 
trine of popular sovereignty, for the reason that the court has decided that Congress! 
had no power to prohibit slavery in the Territories, and hence he infers that it woulcl|^ 
decide that the Territorial Le^slatures could not prohibit slavery there. I wiU nd|] 
stop to inquire whether the court will carry the decision that far or not. It would i 
be interesting as a matterof theory, but of no importance in practice ; for this reasoiw 
that if the people of a Territory want slavery they will have it, and if they do not 
want it they wUl drive it out, and you cannot force it on them. Slaveiy caiinot exist 
a day in the midst of an unfriendly people with unfriendly laws. There is truth ao^l 
wisdom in a remark made to me by an eminent southern Senator, when speaking ol i 
this technical right to take slaves into the Territories. Said he, ^ I do not care a ^ 
which way the decision shall be, for it is of no particular consequence; slavery cannra 
exist a day or an hour in any Territory or State unless it has affirmative laws sustainU 
ing and supporting it, furnishing police regulations and remedies, and an omission to! 
furnish them would be as fatal as a constitutional prohibition. Without affirmative le^-j 
islation in its favor slavery could not exist any longer than a new-bom infant could 8ur-| 
vive under the heat of the sun, on a barren rock, without protection. It would wi^ 
and die for the want of support." So it would be in the Territories. See the iUue-j 
tration in Kansas. The Kepublicans have told you, during the whole history of 1 " 
Territory, down to last winter, that the pro-slavery party in the Legislature 
passed a pro-slavery code, establishing and sust£uning slavery in Kansas, but that tli 
pro-slavery Legislature did not truly represent the people, but was imposed upo^ 
them by azi. invasion from Missouri, and hence the Legislature were one way and the^^ 
people another. Granting all this, and what has been the result? With laws sup>| 
porting slavery, but the people against, there is not as many slaves in Kansas to-day ? 
sih there were on the day the Nebraska bill passed and the Missouri Compromise was [ 
repealed. Why? Simply because slave owners knew that if they took their ; 
slaves into Kansas, where a majority of the people were opposed to slavery,,' 
that it would soon be abolished, and they would lose their right of pr(»pertyin consfi- ; 
quence of taking them there. For that reason they would not take or keep th(ah \ 
mere. If there had been a majority of the people in fevor of slavery and the cli- 
mate had been favorable, they would have taken them there, but the dimate not being 
suitable, the interest of the people being opposed to it, and a majority of them againist 
it, the slave owner did not find it profitable to take his slaves tiiere, and consequently ; 
there are not as many slaves there to-day as on the day the Missouri Compromise 
was repealed. This shows clearly that if the people do not want slavery rhey wijl' 
keep it out, and if they do want it they will protect it. 



You have a good illustration of this in the territorial history of this State, Yo* 
ail remember that by tlie Ordinaime of 1787, slavery was prohibited in Jllinois, 
yet you all know, particularly you old settlera, who were here in territorial limes, 
tliat the Territorial Legislature, in defiance of that Ordinance, passed a law allowing 
you to go into Kentucky, buy slaves and bring them into the Territory, having 
them sign indentures to serve you and your posterity ninety-nine years, and ibeir 
posterity thereafter to do the same. This hereditary slavery was introduced in 
defiance of the act of Congress. That was the exercise of popular sover(!ignty, 
the right of a Territory to decide the question for itself in defiance of the act 
of Congretis. On the other hand, if the people of a Territory are hostile to sla* 
very they will drive it out. Consequently this theoretical question raised upon 
the Dred Scott decision, is worthy of no consideration whatsoever, for it is only 
brought into these political discussions and used as a hobby upon which to ride 
into ofiice, or out of which to manufacture political capital. 

But Mr. Lincoln's main objection to the Dred Scott decision I have reserved 
for my conclusion. His principal objection to that decision is that it was in- 
tended to deprive the negro of the rights of citizenship in the different States of 
tht Union. Well, suppose it was, and there is no doubt that that was its legal 
etfeet, what is his objection to it ? Why, he thinks that a negro ought to be per- 
mitted to have the rights of citizenship. He is in favor of negro citizenship, 
and opposed to the Dred Scott decision, because it declares that a negro is not 
a citizen, and hence is not entitled to vote. Here I have a direct issue with Mr. 
Lincoln. I am not in favor of negro citizenship. I do not believe that a negro is 
a citizen or ought to be a citizen. I believe that this Government of ours was found- 
ed, and wisely founded, upon the white basis. It was made by white men for the 
benefit of wMte men and their posterity, to be executed and managed by white 
men. 1 freely concede that humanity requires us to extend all the protection, all . the 
privileges, all the immunities, to the Indian and the negro which they are capable of 
enjoymg consistent with the safety of society. You may then ask me what 
are those rights, what is the nature and extent of the rights which a 
negro ought to have? My answer is that this is a question for each State and 
each Territory to decide for itijclf. In Illinois we have decided that a negro 
is not a slave, but we have at the same time determined that he is not a cili- 
zen and shall not enjoy any political rights. I concur in the wisdom of that 
policy and am content with it. I assert that the sovereignty of Ulinoia 
had a right to determine that question as we have decided it, and I deny 
that any other State has a right to interfere with ua or call us to acoibal 
for that decision. In the State of Maine they have decided by their C-on- 
Stitution that the negro shall exercise the elective franchise and hol<? office ra 
an equality with the white man. Whilst I do not concur in the good sensft 
correct taste of that decision on the part of Maine, I have no disposition to quar- 
rel with her. It is her business and not ours. If tfie people of Maine desire to be 
put on an equality with the negro, I do not know that anybody in this State 
will attempt to prevent it. If the white people of Maine think a negro theii 
equal, and that he has a right to come and kill their vote by a negro vote, 
they have a right to think so, I suppose, and I have no disposition to inter- 
fere with them. Then, again, passing over to New York, we find in that 
State they have provided that a negro may vote provided he holds $250 worth of 
pxo)it*rty, but that he shall not unless he does ; that is to say, they will allow a 
c?^o to vote if he is rich, but a poor fellow they will not allow to vote. In New 
York they think a rich negro is equal to a white man. Well, that is a matter of 
taste witJi them. If they think so in that State, and do not caxrj the 
doctrine outside of it and propose to interfere with us, I have no quaiTcl to make 
with them. It is their business. There is a great deal of philosophy and good sense 
in a saying of Fridley of Kane. Fridley had a law suit before a justice of the 
peace, and the justice decided it against him. This he did not like, and standing up 
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and looking at, the justice for a momt "^t, " Well, Square," said he, " if a man clioosec 
to make a darnation ft)ol of himself I suppose there is no law against it.** 
That is all I have to say about these negro regulations and this negro voting 
in otl'".r States where they have systems different from ours. If it is their wish 
to have it so, be it so. There is no cause to complain. Kentucky has decided that 
it is not consistent with her safety and her prosperity to allow a negro to have either 
political rights or his freedom, and htsnce she makes him a slave. That is her busio 
ness, not mine. It is hei right under the Constitution of the counti'y. The sover- 
eignty of Kentucky, and that alone, can decide that question, and when she decides 
it there is no i)ower on earth to which you can appeal to reverse it. Therefore, leave 
Kentucky as the Constitution has left her, a sovereign, independent State, with thu 
exclusive right to have shivery or not, as she chooses, and so long as T hold ix)wer 
1 H ill maintain and defend her rights agiiinst any assaults from whatever quarter 
they may come. 

I will never stop to inquire whether I approve or disapprove of the domestic in- 
fltitutions of a State. I maintain her sovereign rights. I defend her sovereignty 
from all assault, in the hope that she will join in defending us when we are assail(^ 
by any outside power. How are we to protect our sovereign rights, to keep 
slavery out, unless we protect the sovereign rights to every other State to 
decide the question for itself. Let Kentucky, or South Cai'olma, or any other 
State, attempt to interfere m Illinois, and tell us that we shall establish 
slavery, in order to make it uniform, according to Mr. Lincoln's proposition, through- 
out the Union ; let them come here and tell us tliat we must' and shall 
have slavery, and I will call on you to follow me, and shed the last drop of our 
heart's blood m repelling the invasion and chastising their insolence. "And if we 
would fight for our reserved rights and S0\ . '^n power in our own limits, we must 
respect the sovereignty of each other State. 

Hence, you find that Mr. Lincoln and myseil' come to a direct issue on this whole 
doctrine of slavery. He is going to wage a war against it every where, not only in 
Illinois, but in his native State of Kentucky. And why? Because he says that tha 
Declaration of Independence contains this language: "We hold these truths to 
be self-evident, that all men are created equal ; that they are endowed by their Crea- 
tor with certain inalienable rights ; that among these are, lUe, lib(!rty, and the pursuit 
of happiness," and he asks whether that instrument does not declare that all men 
are created equal. Mr. Lincoln then goes on to say that that clause of thh De- 
cimation of Independence includes negroes. [ " I say not."] Well, if you say not, 
I do not think you will vote for Mr. Lincoln. Mr. Lincoln goes on to arguo that 
the language •'all men included the negi'oes, Indians, and all inferior races. 

In his Cliicjigo speech he says, in so many words, that it includes the negroes, 
that they were endowed by the Almighty with the right of equality with the white 
man, and therefore that that right is Divine — a right under the higher law ; that the 
law of Gotl makes them equal to the white man, and therefore that t!io law of the 
white man catmot deprive them of that right. This is Mr. Lincoln's argument. He 
is conscientious in his belief. I do riot question his sincerity, I do not doubt that he, 
In his cx)n science, believes that the Almighty made the negro equal to the M'hite 
man. He thinks tliat the negro is his brother. I do not think that the negro is 
any kin of mine at alL And here is the difference between us. I believe that the 
Declaration of Independence, in the words " all men are created equal," wjis inten- 
ded to allude only to tlie people of the United States, to men of European birth or 
descent, being white men, that they were created equal, and hence that Great Britain 
had no right to deprive tliem of their political and religious privileges ; but the sign- 
ers of that paper did not intend to include the Indian or the negro in that declarar 
tion, for if they had would they not have been bound to abolish slavery in 
svcry State and Colony from that day. Remember, too, that at the time the 
Declamtion was put forth, every one of the thirteen colonies were slaveholding 
colonies ; every man who signed tliat Declaration represented slaveholding constltn-, 
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tsuts. Did tliose signers mean by that act to charge thcmselvesj and all thei/ 
constituents with having violated the law of God, in holding the negro in an in- 
iSerior condition to the white man? And yet, if they included negroes in 
that term, they were hound, as conscientious men, that day and that hour, 
BOt only to have abolished slavery throughout the land, but to have conferred 
political rights and privileges on the negro, and elevated him to an equality with the 
white man. [ « They did not do it."] I know they did not do it, and the very fact 
that they did not shows that they did not understand the language they used to ix> 
elude any but the white race. Did they mean to say that 'the Indian, on this con- 
tinent, was created equal to the white man, and that he was endowed by the Al- 
migh^ with inalienable rights — rights so sacred that they could not be taken away 
by any Constitution or law that man could pass ? Why, their whole action toward 
the Indian showed that they never dreamed that they were bound to put him on an 
equality. I am not only opposed to negro equality, but I am opposed to Indian 
equality. I am opposed to putting the coolies, now importing into this country, on 
an equality with us, or putting tJve Chinese or any inferior i-ace on an equality with 
B8, I hold that the white race, the European race, I care not whether Irish, Ger- 
man, French, Scotch, English, or to what nation they belong, so they are the white 
race, to be our equals. And I am for placing them, as our fathers (fid, on an equali- 
ty with us. Emigrants from Europe, and their descendants, constitute the peo- 
ple of the United States. The Declaration of Independence only included the wMte 
people of ttie United States. The Constitution of the Unfted States was franied by 
tihe white people, it ought to be administered by them, leaving each State to make 
Buch regulations concerning the negro as it chooses, allowing him political rights or 
not, as it chooses, and allowing him civil rights or not, as it may determine for 

Let U3 only carry out those principles, and we will have peace and harmony in 
the ctifferent States. But Mr. Lincoln's conscientious scruples on this point govern 
his actions, and I honor him for following them, although I abhor the doctrine which 
be preaches. His conscientious scruples lead him to believe that the negro is enti- 
tled by Divine right to the civil and political privileges of citizenship on an equality 
with tfie white man. 

For that reason he says he wishes the Dred Scott decision reversed. He wishes 
to confer those privileges of citizenship on the negro. Let us see how he will do it. 
He wll first be called upon to strike out of the Constitution of Illinois that clause 
yhich prohibits free negroes and slaves from Kentucky or any other State coming 
mto Illinois. When he blots out that clause, when he lets down the door or opens 
the gate for all the negro population to flow in and cover our prairies, until in mid 
day they will look dark and black as night; when he shall have done this, his mission 
will yet he unfulfilled. Then it will be that he will apply his principles of negr* 
equality, that is, if he can get the Dred Scott decision reversed in the meantime. He 
will then change the Constitution again, and allow negrpes to vote and hold office, 
aiid will make them eligible to the Legislature, so that thereafter they can have 
tiie right men for U. S. Senators. He will allow them to vote to elect the Leg-? 
islature, the Judges and the Governor, and will make them eligible to the 
dffice of Judge or Governor, or to the Legislature. He will put them on an 
equality with the white man. What then ? Of course, after making them eligir 
We to the judiciary, when he gets Cuffee elevated to the bench, he certainly will not 
tofuse liis judge the privilege of marrying any woman he may select ! I submit to 
yoa whether these are not the legitimate consequences of his doctrine ? If it be 
true, as he says, that by the Declaration of Independence and by Divine law, 
the negro is created the equal of the white mart ; if it be ti-ue that the Dred 
Scott decision is unjust and wrong, because it deprives the negro of citizenship and 
©quality with the white man, then does it not follow that if he had the power he 
^ould make negroes citizens, and give them all the rights and all the privileges of 
«»tizenship on an equality with white men ? I think that is the inevitable conclusion. 
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I do not doubt Mr. Lincoln's conscientious conviction on tbe subject, and I do not 
doubt that he will carry out that doctrine if he ever has the power; but I resist it 
because I am uttcrj^ opj)osed to any political amalgamation or any other amalgama- 
tion on this continent. We are witnessing the result of giving civil and political 
rights to inferior races in Mexico, in Central America, in South America, and in the 
West India Islands. Those young men who went from here to Mexico, to fight the 
battles of their country in the Mexican war, can tell you the fruits of negro eqii&lity 
with the white man. They will tell you that the result of that equality is social 
amalgamation, demoralization and degradation, below the capacity for selt-govemment. 

My friends, if we wish to preserve this Government we must maintain it on the 
basiv. on which it was established, to w;jt: the white basis. We must preserve the 
purity of the race not only in our politics but in our domestic relations. We must 
then preserve the sovereignty of the States, and we must maintain the Federal Union 
by preserving the Federal Constitution inviolate. Let us do that, and our Union will 
not only be perpetual but may extend until it shall spread over the entire continent. 

Fellow-citizens, I have already detmned you too long. I have exhausted my- 
self and wearied you, and owe you an apology for the desultory manner in which I 
have discussed these topics. I will have an opportimity of addressing you again be- 
fore the I^ovember election comes off. I come to you to appeal to your judgment 

American citizens, to takp your verdict of approval or disapproval upon the 
discharge of my public duty and my principles as compared with those of Mr. 
Lincoln. If yow conscientiously believe that his principles are more in harmony 
with the feelings of the American people and the interests and honor of the Repub- 
lic^ elect him. If, on the contrary, you believe that my principles are more con- 
sistent with those great principles upon which our fathers framed this Crovernment, 
tlien I shall ask you to so express your opinion at the polls. I am aware that it is a 
bitter and severe contest, but I do not doubt what the decision of the people of Il- 
linois will be. I do not anticipate any personal collision between Mr. Lincoln and 
myself. You all know that I am an amiable, good-natured man, and I take great 
pleasure in bearing testimony to the fact that Mr. Lincoln is a kind-hearted, amiable, 
good-natured gentleman, with whom no man has a right to pick a quarrel, even if 
he wanted one. He is a worthy gentlemfa,n. I have known him for twenty-five 
years, and there is no better citizen, and no kinder-hearted man. He is a fine law- 
yer, possesses high ability, and there is no objection to him, except the monstrous 
revolutionary doctrines with which he is identified and which he conscientiously en- 
tertains, and is determined to carry out if he gets the power. 

He has one element of strength upon which he relies to accomplish his object, an4 
that is his alliance with certain men in this State claiming to be Democrats, whose 
avowed object is to use their power to prostrate the Democratic nominees. He hopes 
he can secure the few men claiming to be friends of the Lecompton Constitution, and 
for that reason you will find he does not say a word against the Lecompton Constitu- 
tion or its supporters. He is as silent as the grave upon that subject. Behold 
Mr. Lincoln courting Lecompton votes, in order that he may go to the Senate «s 
tlie representative of Republican principles! You know that that alliance exists. 
I think you will ^nd that it will ooze out before the contest is over. It must be a 
contest of prmciple. Either the radical abolition principles of Mr. Lincoln must be 
maintained, or the stiwg, constitutional, national Democratic principles with 
which I am identified must be carried out I shall be satisfied whatever way 
you decide. I have been sustained by the people of Illinois with a steadiness, a 
^rmncss and an enthusiasm which makes my heart overflow with gratitude. Jf I 
was now to be consigned to private lite, I would have nothing to complain of. I 
would even then owe you a debt of gratitude which the balance of my life could not 
repay. But, my friends, you have discharged every obligation yo?7owetome. I 
have been a thousand times paid by the welcome you have extended to me since I 
have entered the vState on my return home this time. Your reception not only dia- 
ohargcs all obligations, but it furnishes inducement to renewed efforts to serve you iii 
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the future. If you think Mr. Lincoln will do more to advance the interests and 
elevate the character of Illinois than myself) it is your duty to elect him; if ^ou 
think he would do more to preserve tlie peace of the country and perpetuate the 
Union than myself, then elect him. I leave the question in your hands, and again 
tender you ray profound thanks for the cordial and hejirt-felt welcome tendered to 
me this evening. 



SPEECH OF HON. ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 

Delivered in Springfield, Saiurday evening, July 17, 1858. (Mr. Douglas was not 

present.) 



Fkl low-citizens: Anothei' election, which is deemed an important one, is ap- 
proaching, and, as I suppose, the Republiwn party will, without nmch difficulty, elect 
tlieir State ticket. But in regard to the Legislature, we, the liepuhlicans, labor un- 
der .some disadvanttiges. In tlie first place, we have a Legislatui-e to elect upon an 
apportionmfcnt of the representation made sevex*al years ago, wiien the proportion of 
• the i)opulation was far greater in the South (as compared witii the Nortii) than it 
now is; and inasmuch as our opponents hold almost entu-e sway in the South, and 
we a coi-respondingly hirge majority in the North, the fact that we are now to be rep- 
resented as we were years ago, when the population was different, is, to us, a very 
great disadvantage. Wj had in the year 1855, according to law, a census or enu- 
meration of tlie inhabitants, taken for the purpose of a new apportionment of repre- 
sentation. "We know what a fair apportionment of representation upon that census 
would give us. We know that it could not, if fairly made, fail to give the Republican 
parly from six to ten more members of tlie Legislature than they can probably get 
as the law now stands. It so happened at tlie last session of the Legislature, that 
our opponents, holding the control of both bnmches of the Legislature, steadily 
refused to give us such an apportionment jis we were rightly entitled to have- upon 
th*? census already taken. The Legislature steadily refused to give us such an ap- 
portionment as we were rightfully entitled to have upon the census taken of tht 
population of the State. The Legislature would pass no bill upon that subject, ex- 
cept su(;h as was at least as unfair to us as the old one, and in which, in some instances, 
two men in the Deiriocratic regions were allowed to go as far toward sending a mem- 
ber to the Legislature as three were in the Republican regions. Comparison was 
made at the time as to representative and senatorial districts, which completely de- 
monstrated that such was the fact. Such a bill was passed and tendered to the Re- 
publican Governor for his signature ; but principally for the reasons I have stated, 
he withheld his approval, and the bill fell without becoming a law. 

Another disadvantage under which we labor is, that there are one or two Demo- 
cratic Senators who will be members of the next. Legislature^ and will vote for the 
election of Senator, who are holding over in districts in which we could, on all rea- 
sonable calculation, elect men of our own, if we only had the chance of an election. 
"VThen we consider that there are but twenty-five Senators in the Senate, taking two 
from the side where they rightfully belong and adding them to ihe other, is to us a 
disadvantage not to be lightly regarded. Still, so it is; we have this to contend vvitlu 
Pf.rhaps there is no ground of complaint on our part. In attending to the many 
things involved in the last general election for President, Governor, Auditor, Treas- 
urer, Supenntendent of Public Instruction, Meuibers of Congress, of the Legislature, 
County Otfi^^ers, and so on, we allowed these things to happen by want of sufScient 
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attention, and we have no cau.se to complain of our adversaries, so far as this matter 
is concerned. But we have some cause to complain of tiie refusal to give us a fair 
apportionment. 

There is still another disadvantage under which we labor, and to which I will ask 
your attention. It arises out of the X'elative positions of the two persons who stand 
before the State as candidates for the Senate. Senator Douglas is of woi Id -wide 
renown. All the anxious politicians of his party, or who have been of his party for 
years past, have been looking upon him as certainly, at no distant day, to be the 
President of the United States. They have seen in his round, jolly Iruitful face, 
post-otfices, land-offices, marshalshij^s and cabinet appointments, charge =hips and for- 
eiirn missions, bursting and sprouting out in wonderful exubemnce, ready to be laid 
hold of by their greedy hands. And as they have been gazing upon this attractive 
picture so long, they cannot, in the little distraction that has taken place in the party, 
bring themselves to give up the charming hope ; but with greedier anxiety tliey rush 
about him, sustain him, and give him marches, triumphal entries, and receptions be- 
yond what even in the days of his highest prosperity they could have brought about 
u. .lis favor. On the contrary, nobody has ever expected me to be President. In 
my poor, lean, lank face, nobody has ever seen that any aibbages were 8{)routing out. 
These are disatlvantages all, taken together, that the Republicans labor under. We 
have to fight this battle upon principle, and upon principle alone. I am, iu a certain 
sense, made the standard-bearer in behalf of the Republicans. I was made so merely 
because there liad to be some one so placed — 1 being in nowise preferable to any 
other one of the twenty-five — ^perhaps a hi^idred we have in the liepublicaii ranks. 
Then I say I wish it to be distinctly understood and borne in mind, that we liave to 
fight this battle without many — perhaps without any — of the external aids whicii.are 
brought to bear against us. So I hope those with whom I am surrounded have pi-in- 
ciple enough to nerve themselves for the task and leave nothing undone, that can be 
fairly done, to bring about the right result. 

Aller Senator Douglas lefl Washington, as his movements were made known by 
the public prints, he tarried a considerable time in tlie city of New York ; and it was 
heralded that, like another Napoleon, he was lying by and fmming the plan of his 
campaign. It was telegraphed to Washington City, and published in the Unim, that 
he wsis framing his plan for the purpose of going to Illinois to pounce upon and an- 
nihilate the treasonable and disunion speech which Lincoln had made here on the 
16th of June. Now, I do suppose that the Judge really spent some time in New 
York maturing the plan of the campaign, as his friends heralded for him. I have 
been able, by noting his movements since his arrival in Illinois, to discover evitlences 
confirmatory of that allegation. I think I have been able to see what are the mate- 
rial points of that plan. I will, for a little while, ask your attention to some of them. 
Wliat I shall point out, though not showing the whole plan, are, nevertheless, the 
main points, as I suppose. , . 

Tiioy are not very numeroiis. The first is Popular Sovereignty. The second and 
third ar<3 attacks upon my speech made on the IGth of June. Out of these three 
points — drawing within the range of popular sovereignty the question of the Le- 
eompton Constitution — ^he makes his principal assault. Upon these his suc^:essive 
*l)eeches arc substantially one and the same. On this matter of popular scvereignty 
I wish to be a little careful. Auxiliary to these main points, to be sure, ar« their 
thunderitigsof cannon, their marching and music, their fizzle-gigs and fire-works ; but 
I will not waste time with them. They are but the little trappings of the c^unpaign. 

Coming to the substance — the first point — "popular sovereignty." It is to be 
labeled ipon the cars in which he tl*avels ; put upon the hacks he rides in ; to be 
flaunted upon the arches he passes under, and the banners which wave over him. It 
is to be dished up in as many varieties as a French cook can produce ."^oups from po- 
tatoes. Now, as this is so great a staple of ihe plan of the campaign, it is wortJi 
while to examine it cai'efully;. and if we examine only a very little, and do not allov; 
ourselves to be misled, we shall be able to see that the whole thing is the most arrant 
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Quixotism that was ever enacted before a community. "What is the matter of pop. 
iilar sovereignty ? The first tiling, in order to understand it, is to get a good defini- 
tion of what it is, and after that to see how it is applied. 

I Buppose almost every one knows that, in this controversy, whatever has been 
8gid has had reference to the question of negro slavery. We have not been in a 
cpatroversy about the right of the people to govern themsfjlves ..i the ordinary mat- 
ins of domestic concern in the States and Territories. Mr. Buchanan, in one of his 
late messages (I think when he sent up the Lecompton Constitution), urged that the 
main points to which the public attention had been directed, was not in regard to the 
^eat variety of small domestic matters, but was directed to the question of negrp 
slavery ; and he asserts, that if the people had had a fair ch{ince to vote on that 
question, there was no reasonable ground of objection in regard to minor questions, 
^ow, while I think that the people had not had given, or oiffered them, a fair chance 
ppon that slavery question ; still, if there had been a fair submission to a vote upon 
that main question, the President's proposition would have been true to the utter- 
most. Hence, when hereafter I speak of popular sovereignty, I wish to be under- 
stood as applying what I say to iJie question of slavery only, not to other mmor 
domestic matters of a Territory or a State. 

Does Judge Douglas, when he says that several of the past years of his life 
have been devoted to the question of "popular sovereignty," and that all the 
remainder of his life shall be devoted to it, does he mean to say that he has been 
4evoting his life to securing to the people of the Territories the right to exclude 
plavery from the Territories? If he means so to say, he means to deceive; because 
he and every one knows that the decision of the Supreme Court, which he 
approves and makes especial ground of attack upon me for disapproving, forbids 
the people of a Territory to exclude slavery. This covers the whole ground, from 
the settlement of a Territory till it reaches the degree of maturity entitling it to 
form a State Constitution. So far as all that ground is concerned, the Judge is 
not sustaining popular sovereignty, but absolutely opposmg it. He sustains the 
decision which declares that the popular will of the Territories has no constitutional 
power to exclude slavery during then: territorial existence. Iliis being so, the 
period of time from the first setdement of a Territory till it reaches the point of 
forming a State Constitution, is not the thmg that the Judge has fought for or is 
fighting for, but on the contraary, he has fought for, and is fightmg for, the thmg 
that annihilates and crushes out that same popular sovereignty. 
^ Well, 80 much bemg disposed of, what is left? Why, he is contending for thp 
right of the people, when they come to make a State Constitution, to make it for 
themselves, and precisely as best suits themselves. I say again, that is Quixotic 
J defy contradiction when I declare that the Judge can find no one to oppose hka 
on that proposition. I repeat, there is nobody opposing that proposition on j^nV- 
cipk. Let me not be misunderstood. I know that, with reference to the Le- 
compton Constitution, I may be misunderstood; but when you understand me 
correctly, my proposition will be true and accurate. Nobody is opposing, or has 
opposed, the right of the people, when they form a Constitution, to form it for 
themselves. Mr. Buchanan and his friends have not done it ; they, too, as well 
as the Bepublicans and ihie Anti-Lecpmpton Democrats, have not done it ; but, on 
the contrary, they together have insisted on the right of the people to form a 
(Constitution for fiiemselves. The difference between the Buchanan men on the 
one hand, and the Douglas men and the Bepublicans on the other, has not been on 
9 question of principle, but on a question of fact. 

The dispute was upon the question of fact, whether the Lecompton Constitution 
l^ad been fairly formed by the people or not, Mr. Buchanan and his friends have 
not contended for the contr9,ry principle any more than the Douglas men or the 
Bepublicans. They have insisted that whatever of small irreguhuities existed in 
getting up the Lecompton Constitution, were such as happen in the settlement of 
fill new Territories. The question was, was it a fair emanation of the people ? It 
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was a question of fact and not of principle. As to the principle, all were agreed. 
Judge Douglas voted v/ith the Republicans upon that matter of fact 

He and they, by their voices and votes, denied that it was a fair emanation of 
the people. The Administration affirmed that it was. With respect to the evi- 
dence bearing upon that question of fact, I readily agree that Judge Douglas and 
the Republicans had the right on their side, and that the Administration wds 
wrong. But I state again that, as a matter of principle, there is no dispute upon the 
right of a people in a Territory, merging into a State to fom a Constitution fox 
themselves without outside interference from any quarter. This being so, what is 
Judge Douglas going to spend his life for? Is he going to spend his life in main- 
taining a principle that nobody on earth opposes ? Does he expect to stand up in 
majestic dignity, and go through his apotheosis and become a god, in the mjuntain- 
ing of a principle which neither man nor mouse in all God's creation is opposing ? 
Now something in regard to the Lecompton Constitution more specially; for I 
pass from this other question of popular sovereignty as the most arrant humbug 
Uiat has ever been attempted on an intelligent community. 

As to the Lecompton Constitution, I have already said that on the question of fact 
as to whether it was a fair emanation of the people or not, Judge Douglas with 
the Republicans and some Americans had greatly the argument against the Ad- 
ministi*ation ; and while I repeat this, I wish to know what there is in the opposi- 
tion of Judge Douglas to the Lecompton Constitution that entitles him to be con- 
sidered the only opponent to it — as being par excellence the very quintessence of 
that opposition. I agi'ee to the rightfulness of his opposition. He in the Senate 
and his class of men there formed the number three and no more. In the House 
of Representatives his class of men — the Anti-Lecompton Democrats — ^formed a 
number' of about twenty. It took one hundred and twenty to defeat the measure, 
j^inst one hundred and twelve; Of the votes of that one hundred and twenty, 
judge Douglas's friends furnished twenty, to add- to which there were six Ameri- 
cans and ninety-four Republicans. I do not say that I am precisely accurate in 
their numbers, but I am sufficiently so for any use I am making of it 

Why is it that twenty shall be entitled to all the credit of doing that work, and 
the hundred nOne of it? Why, if, as Judge Douglas says, the honor is to be 
divided and due credit is to be given to other parties, why is just so much given as 
is consonant with the wishes, the interests and advancement of the twenty ? My 
undtsrstanding is, when a common job is done, or a common enterprise prosecuted, 
if I put in five dollars to your one, I have a right to take out five dollariSi to your 
one. But he does not so understand it He declares the dividend of credit for 
defeating Lecompton upon a basis which seemb unprecedented Mid in(x»mpre- 
hehsible. 

Let us see. L6comptbh in the raw as defeated. It afterward took a sort- of 
cooked up shape, and was passed in the English bill. It is said by the Judge .iiat 
the defeat was a good and proper thing. If it was a good thing, why is he en- 
titled to more credit than others, for the performance of that good act, unless there 
was something in the antecedents of the Republicans that might induce every ou«i 
to expect them to join in that good work, and at the same time, something leading 
them to doubt that he would ? Does he place his superioi* claim to credit, on the 
ground that he performed a good act which was never expected of him ? He says 
I have a proneness for quoting scripture. If I should do so now, it occui-s that 
perhaps he places himself somewhat upon the ground of the parable of the lost 
sheep which went astray upon the mountains, and when the owner of the hundred 
sheep found the one that was lost, and threw it upon his shoulders, and cavmg home 
rejoicing, it was said that there "vvas more rejoicmg over the one sheep that was 
lost and had been found, tl)an over the ninety and nine in the fold. The applica- 
tion is made by the Saviour in this parable, thus : " Verily, I say unto you, there 
is more rejoicing in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, than over ninety and 
lime just persons that need no repentance." 
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And now, if the Judge daima the benefit of this parable, kt him repent Let 
him not come up here and say: "I am the only just person; and you are the 
ninety-nine sinners ! " Hepentance before forgiveness is a provision of tlui Christian 
system, and on that condition alone will the Republicans grant his forgiveness. 

How will he prove that we have ever occupied a different position in regard to 
tlie Lecompton Constitution or any principle in it ? He says he did not make hia 
opposition on the ground as to whether it was a free or slave Constitution, and lit 
would have you understand that the Republicans made their opposition because it 
ultimately became a slave Constitution. To make proof in favor of ]iims(ilf on 
this point, he reminds us that he opposed Lecompton before the vote was taken 
declaring whether the State , was to be free or slave. But he forgets to say 
that our Republican Senator, Trumbull, made a speiach against Lecompton even 
before he did. 

Why did ho oppose it ? Partly, as he declares, because the members of the 
Convention who framed it were not fairly elected by the people ; that the people 
were not allowed to vote unless they had been . registered ; and that tlie people of 
whole counties, in some instances, were not registered. For these reasons he de- 
clai'es the Constitution was not an emanation, in any true sense, from the people. 
He also has an additional objection as to the mode of submitting the Constitution 
back to the people. But bearing on the question of whether the delegates were 
fairly elected, a speech of his, made something more than twelve months ago, from this 
stand, becomes important. ' It was made a little while before the election of the delo 
gates who made Lecompton. In that speech he declared there was every reason 
to hope and believe the election would be fair ; and if any one failed to vote, it 
would be his own culpable fault. 

I, a few days after, made a sort of answer to that speech. In that answer, I 
made, substantially, the very argument with which he combatted his Lecompton 
adverearies in the Senate last winter. I pointed to the facts that the j)eople could 
not vote without being re^stered, and that the time for registering had gone by. 
I commented on it as wondertul that Judge Douglas could be ignorant of these 
facts, which every one else in tlie nation so well knew. 

I now pass from popular sovereignty and Lecompton. T may have occasion to 
refer to one or both. 

When he was preparing his plan of campaign, Napoleon-like, in New York, as 
appeal's by two speeches I have heard him deliver since his arrival in Illinois, he 
gave special attention to a speech of mine, delivered here on the 16th of June last. 
He says that he carefully read that speech. He told us that at Chicago a week ago 
last night, and Jie repeated it at Bloomington last night. Doubtless, he l epeated it 
again to-day, though I did not hear him. In the the two fii-st places — Chicago and 
Blot»mington — ^I heard him ; to-day I did not. He said he had carefully tfxaniinc.'d 
that speech ; when, he did not say; but there is no reasonable doubt it was wlicn lie 
was in New York preparing his plan of campaign. I am glad he did read ii cJirc- 
fully. He says it was evidently prepared with great care. I freely admit it was 
prepared with care. I claim not to be more free from en-ors tlian otlier.^ — pcrliiips 
iwarccly so much ; but I was very careful not to put anything in that speech as a 
matter of fact, or make any inferences which did not appear to me tc be tru<', and 
fully warrantable. If I had made any mistake I was willing to be cfii-ret twl ; if I 
had drawn any inference in regard to Judge Douglas, or any one else, wliicli was not 
waiTanted,.I was fully prepared to modify it as soon as discovered. I planu.d my- 
self upon the truth and the truth only, so far as I knew it, or could \n- brouglit to 
know it, . 

Having made that speech with the most kindly feelings toward Judged !)ouginf<, as 
manifested therein, I was'gratified when I found that he had carefully ex;iiiiit!i! d i{, and 
had detected no error of fact, nor any inference against him, nor any ini: i tpi cscnia- 
tions, of which he thought fit to complain. In neither of the two s|i('<v.!ii(!s I hsivo 
mentioned, did he make any such complaint. 1 will thank any one \v!io will intojna 
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me that he, in his speech to-day, pointed out anything I had stated, respecting hitii; 
as being erroneous. I presume there is no such thing. I liave reason to be gratilied 
that the care and caution used in that speech, left it so that he, most of all others in- 
terested in discovering error, has not been able to point out one thing against him 
which he could say was wrong. He seizes upon the doctrines he supposes to be in- 
cluded in that speech, and declares that upon them will turn the issues of this cam- 
paign. He then quotes, or attempts to quote, from my speech. I will not say that he 
willfully misquotes, but he does fail to quote accurately. His attempt at quoting ie 
from a passage which I believe I can quote accurately from memory. 1 shall make 
the quotation now, with some comments upon it, as I have already said, in ordei \hat 
the Judge shall be left entirely without excuse for misrepresenting me. I do so now, 
as I liope, for the last time. I do this in great caution, in order that if he repeats his 
misrepresentation, it shall be plain to all that he does so willfully. If, after all, he 
still persists, I shall be compelled to reconstruct the course I have mai'ked out for 
myself, and draw upon such humble resourses as I have, for a new course, better 
6u?ted to the real exigencies of the case. I set out, in this campaign, with the inten- 
tioa of conducting it strictly as a gentleman, in substance at least, if not in the outside 
polish. The latter I shall never be, but that which constitutes the inside of a gentle- 
man I hope I understand, and am not less inclined to practice than others. It was 
my purpose .md expectation that this canvass would be conducted upon principle, and 
with fairness on both sides, and it shall not be my fault if this purpose and expecta- 
tion shall be given up. 

He charges, in substance, that I invite a war of sections ; that I propose all the 
local institutions of the different States shall become consolidated and uniform. What 
is there in the language of that speech which expresses such pui'pose, or bears such 
construction ? I have again and again said that I would not enter into any 'of the 
States to disturb the institution of slavery. Judge Douglas said, at Bloomington, 
that I used language most able and ingenious for concealing what I really meant ; 
and that while I iiad protested against entering into the slave States, I nevertheless 
did mean to go on the banks of the Ohio and throw missiles into Kentucky, to disturb 
them in their domestic institutions. 

I said, in that speech, and I meant no more, that the institution of slavery ought 
to be placed in the very attitude where the framers of this Goverament placed it and 
left it. I do not undei-stand that the framers of our Constitution left the people of 
the free States in the attitude of firing bombs or shells into the slave States, I was 
not using that passage for the purpose for which he infers I did use it. I said : "We 
are now far advanced into the fifth year since a policy was created for the avowed 
object and with the confident promise of putting an end to slavery agitation. Under 
the operation of that policy that agitation has not only not ceased, but has constantly 
augmented. In my opinion it will not cease till a crisis shall have been reached and 
passed. ' A house divided against itself cannot stand.' I believe that this Govern- 
ment cannot endure peitnanently half slave and half fi^e. It will become all one 
thing or all the other. Either the opponents of slavery will arrest the further spread 
of it, and place it where the public mind shall rest in the belief that it is in the 
course of ultimate extinction, or its advocates will push it forward till it shall become 
alike lawful in all the States, old as well as new. North as well as South." 

Now you all sec, from that quotation, I did not express my wish on anything. In 
that pas.^age I indicated no wish or purpose of my own; I simply expressed my expecta- 
Hen. Caimot the Judge perceive a distinction between a purpose and an expectation ? 
I have often expresseil an expectation to die, but I have never expressed a toish to 
die. I said at Chicago, and now repeat, that I am quite aware this Government has 
endured, half slave and half free, for eighty-two years. I understand that little bit 
of history. I expressed the opinion I cQd, because I perceived — or thought I per 
ceived — a new set of causes introduced. I did say at Chicago, in my spe^Lch there, 
that I do wish to see the spread of slavery arrested, and to see it placed where the 
public mind sliall rest in the belief that it is in the course of ultimate f xtinction. I 
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said that because I supposed, when the public mind shall rest in that belief, we shadl 
hive peace on the slavery question. I have believed— and now believe — the publfc 
mind did rest on that belief up to the introduction of the Nebraska bill. 

Although I have ever been opposed to slavery, so ikr I rested in the hope and be- 
lief that it was in the course of ultimate eytinction. For that reasotx, it had been a 
minor question with me. I might have been mistaken ; but I had believed, and now 
believe^ that the whole public mind, that is, the mind of the great majority, had rested 
in thftt belief up to the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. But upon that event, 
I became convinced that either I had been resting" in sC deliision^ or the institution 
was being placed on a new basis — ^a basis for making it perpetual, national and uni- 
versal. Subsequent events have greatly confirmed m^^ in that belief. I believe that 
bill to be the beguxning of a conspiracy for tbpt purpose. So beUeving, I have since 
then considered that question a paramount one. So believing, I thought the public 
Mind will never rest till the power of Congress to restiict the spread of it shall again 
be acknowledged aiid exercised on the one hand^ or on the other, all resistance 
be entirely crushed out I have expressed that opinion, and I entertain it to-night. 
It is denied that there is any tendency to the nationalization of slavery in these Stated. 

Mr. Brooks, of South Carolina, in one of his speeches, when they were presenting 
him canes, silver plate, gold pitchers and the like, for assaulting Senator Sumner, 
distinctly affirmed his opinion that when this Constitution was formed^ it was the be- 
lief of no man that slavery would last to the present day. 

He said, what I think, that the framers of our Constitution placed the institution 
of slavery' where the public mind rested in the liope that it was in the course of ulti- 
mate extinction. But he went on to say that the men df the present age, by their 
experience, have become wiser than this framers of the Constitution ; and the inven- 
tion of the cotton gin had made the perpetuity of slavery a necessity in this country. 

As another piece of evidence tending to this same point: Quite recently la Vir- 
ginia, a man— the owner of slaves — ^made a will providing that after his daalh certain of 
his slaves should have their freedom if they should so choose, and go to Liberia, rather 
than remain in slavery. They chose to be libeirdted. But the persons to whom they 
would descend as property, claimed them as slaves; A suit was instituted, which 
finally came to the Supreme Court of Virginia, and was therein decided against the 
slaves, upon the ground that a negro cannot make a choice — that they had no leg&l 
power to choose — could not perform the condition upon which their freedom de- 
pended. 

I do not mention this with any purpose of criticising it, but to connect it with the 
arguments as afibrding additional evidence of the change of sentiment upon this 
question of slavery in the direction of making it perpetual and national I argue 
now as I did before, that there is such a tendency, and I am backed not merely by 
the facts, but by the open confession in the slave States. 

And now, as to the Judge's inference, that because I wish to see slavery placed in 
the course of ultimate extniction — placed where our fathers originally placed it — I 
wish to annihilate the State Legislatures — to force cotton to grow upon the tops of 
the Green Mountains — to freeze ice in Florida — to cut lumber on the broad Illi- 
nois prairies — that I am in favor of all these ridiculous and impossible things. 

It seems to me it is a complete answer to all this to ask, if, when Congress did 
have the fashion of restricting slavery from free territoiy ; when courts did have 
ihe f{;3bion of deciding that taking a slave into a free country made him free — 1 
say it ;a a sufficient answer to ask, if any of this ridiculous nonsense about consoli- 
datl(!n, and uiiironnity, did actually follow ? "Who heard of any such thing, because 
of the Ordiniindc of '87 ? because of the Missouri Restriction ? because of the nu- 
nuTOUS coui't decisions of that character ? 
, ' Xovv, as to tho Dred Siott decision ; for upon that he makes his last j)oint at me. 
lie boldly takes ground in favor of that decision. 

Tlii.s is onc-lialf the onslaught, and one-third of the entire plan of the carapaign. 
I am ojtposcd to that decision in a certain sense, but not in the seuse which he puts 

i 
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on it. I say that in so far as it decided in favor of Dred Scott's master, and against / 
Dred Scott and his family, I do not propose to disturb or resist the decision. . ' 

I never have proposed to do any such thing. I think, that in respect for judicial \ 
authority, my humble history would not suffer in comparison with that of Judge ) 
Douglas. He would have the citizen conform his vote to that decision ; the member / 
of Congress, his ; the President, his use of the veto power. He would make it a [ 
rule of political action for the people artd all the departments of the Government, j 
1 would not. By resisting it as a political rule, I disturb no right of property, create / 
no disorder, excite no mobs. 

When he spoke at Chicago, on Friday evening of last week, he made this same 
point upon me. On Saturday evening I replied, and reminded him of a Supreme 
Court decision which he opposed for at least several years. Last night, at Bloom- 
ington, he took some notice of that reply ; but entirely forgot to I'emember that part 
of it. 

He renews his onslaught upon me, forgetting to remember that I have turned the 
tables against himself on tliat very point. I renew the effort to draw his attention 
to it. I wish to stand erect before the country, as well as Judge Douglas, on this 
question of judicial authority; and therefore I add something to the authority in fa- 
vor of my own position. I wish to show^ that I am sustained by authority, in addi- 
tion to that heretofore presented. I do not expect to convince the Judge. It is part 
of tlie plan of his campaign, and he will cling to it with a desperate gripe. Even, 
turn it upon him — the sharp point against him, and gaff him through— ^ he will 
still cling to it till he can invent some new dodge to take the place of it. 

In public speaking it is tedious reading from documents ; but I must beg to indulge 
the practice to a limited extent. I shall read from a letter written by Mr. Jefferson 
in 1820, and now to be found in the seventh volume of his correspondence, at page 
177. It seems he had been presented by a gentleman cf the name of Jarvis with 
a book, or essay, or periodical, called the " Republican,** and he was writing in ac- 
knowledgment of the present^ and noting some of its contents. After expressing 
the hope that the work will produce a favorable effect upon the minds of the young, 
he proceeds to say: 

" That it Avill have this tendency may be expected, and for tiiiat reason I feel an 
urgency to note what I deem an en'or in it, the more requimg notice as your opin- 
ion is strengthened by that of many others. You seem, in page 84 and 148, to con- 
sider the judges as the ultimate arbitere of all constitutional questions — a very dan- 
gerous doctrine indeed, and one which would place us under the despotism of an 
oligarchy. Our judges are as honest as other men, and not more so. They have, 
with others, the same passions for party, for power, and the privilege of their corps. 
Their maxim is, ' boni judicis est ampliare jurisdictionem and their power is the 
more dangerous as they are in office for life, and not responsible, as the other func- 
tionaries are, to the elective control. The Constitution has erected no such single 
tribunal, knowing that, to whatever hands confided, with the corruptions of time and 
party, its members would become despots. It has more wisely made all the depart- 
ments coequal and cosovereign with themselves." 

Thus we see the power claimed for the Supreme Court by Judge Douglas, Mr. 
Jetferson holds, would reduce us to the despotism of an oligarchy. 

Now, I luive said no more tlian this — in fact, never quite so much as this — at 
least I am sustained by Mr. Jefferson. 

Let us go a little further. You remember we once had a National Bank. Some 
one owed the bank a debt ; he was sued and sought to avoid payment, on the ground 
that the bank was unconstitutional. The case went to the Supreme Com-t, and there- 
in it was decided that the bank was constitutional. The wliole Democratic party re-, 
volted against that decision. Greneral Jackson himself asserted that he, as President, 
would not be bound to hold a National Bank to be constitutional, even though the 
coml; had decided it to be so. He fell in precisely with the view of Mr. Jefferson, 
and acted upon it under his official oath, m vetoing a charter for a National Bank. 
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The declaration that Congress does not posaess tliis constitutional power to charter a 
bank, has gone into the Democratic platform, at their National Conventions, and was 
.brought forward and reaiErmed in their last Convention at Cincinnati. They have 
contended for that declaration, in the very teeth of the Supreme Court, for more than 
a quarter of a century. In fact, they have reduced the decision to an absolute nullity. 
That decision, I repeat, is repudiated in the Cincinnati platform ; and still, as if to 
stow that effrontry can go no farther, Judge Douglas vaunts in the very speechns in 
which he denounces mo for opposing the Dred Scott decision, that he stands on the 
Cincinnati platform. 

Now, I wish to know what the Judge can chai'ge upon me, with respect to decU^. 
ions of the Supreme Court, which does not lie in all its length, breadth, and propor- 
tions at his own door. The plain truth is simply this : Judge Douglas is for Su- 
preme Court decisions Avhen he likes and against them when he does not like them. 
He is for the Dred Scott decision because it tends to nationalize slavery — because 
it is part of the original combination for that object. It so happens, singularly 
enough, that I never stood opposed to a decision of the Supreme Court till this. Oa 
the contrary, I have no recollection that he was ever particularly in favor of one till 
this. He never was in favor of any, nor opposed to any, till the present one, which 
helps to nationalize slavery. 

Free men of Sangamon — fi-ee men of Illinois — free men everywhere — judge 
ye between him and me, upon this issue. / 

He says this Dred Scott case is a very small matter at most — that it has no prac- 
tical effect ; that at best, or rather, I suppose, at worst, it is but an abstraction. 1 
submit that the proposition that the thing which determines whether a man is free oi 
a slave, is rather concrete than ahstrcut. I think you would conclude that it wa-:, if 
your liberty depended upon it, and so would Judge Douglas if his liberty depended 
upon it. But suppose it was on the question of spreading slavery over the new Ter- 
ritories that he considers it as being merely an abstract mutter, and one of no prac - 
tical importance. How has the planting of slavery in new countries always been 
effected? It has now been diecided tluit slavery cannot be kept out of our ucav Ter- 
ritories by any legal means. In what does our new Territories now differ in this re- 
spect from the old Colonies when slavery was first planted Avithin them ? It was 
planted as Mr. Clay once declared, and as liistory proves true, by individual men in 
spite of the wishes of the people ; the Mother Government refusing to prohibit it, 
and withholding from the people of the Colonies the authority to prohibit it for them- 
selves. Mr. Clay says this was one of the great and just causes of complaint agamst 
Great Britain by the Colonies, and the best apology w^e can now make for having we 
institution amongst us. In that precise condition our Nebraska politicians have at 
last succeeded in placing our own new Territories ; the Government will not prohibit 
slavery within them, nor allow the people to prohibit it, 

I defy any nmn to find any difference between the policy which originally 
planted slavery in these Colonies and that policy which now prevails in our new 
Temtories. If it does not go into them, it is only because no individual wishes ii 
to go. The Judge indulged himself, doubtless to-day, with the question as to what 1 
am going to do with or about the Dred Scott decision. Well, Judge, will you please 
r-ell me what you did about the bank decision ? Will you not graciously allow us to 
do with the Dred Scolt decision precisely as you did with the bank decision? You 
succeeded in breaking down the moral effect of that decision; did you find it neces- 
sary to amend the Constitution? or to set up a court of negroes in order to do it ? 

There is one other point. Judge Douglas has a very affectionate leanmg toward 
the Americans and Old Whigs. Last evening, in a sort of weeping tone, he described 
to us a death -bed scene. He had been called to the side of Mr. Clay, in liis last mo- 
ments, in order that the genius of " popular sovereignty " might duly descend from 
the dying man and settle upon him, the livmg and most worthy successor. He could 
do no less tlian promiHO that he would devote the remainder of his life to " popular 
sovereignty ; " and then the great statesman departs la peace. By this part of tlie 
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"plan of the campaign," the Judge has evidently promised himself tha* teai« ^iaSl 
be diwvn down the cheeks of all OH Whigs, as large as half-grown apples. ; ' ,^ 

Mr. Webster, too, was mentioned; but it did not quite come to a death-bed speni^ 
as to him. It would be amusing, if it were hot disgusting, to see how quick diese 
compromise-breakers administer on the political effects of their dead adyersanee^ 
tnimpicg up claims never before heard of, and dividing the assets amqng themselves. 
If I should be found dead to-morrow morning, nothing bujt my insignificance boul^ 
](irevent a speech being made on my authority, before the end of next week. It so 
happens that in that "popular sovereignty" with which Mr- Clay was Mentified, the 
Missouri Compromise was expressly reserved; and it was a little 'singular if, Mr. 
Clay cast his mantle upon .Judge Douglas on purpose to have tliat compromise re- 
pealed. J 

Again, the Judge did not, keep faith with Mr. Clay when he first brought in hig 
Nebraska bill. lie left the Missouri Compromise uni-epealed, and in his report ac- 
companying the bill, he told the world he did it on purpose. The manes of Ma 
Clay must have been in great agony, till thu-ty days later, when " popular sovereign- 
ty " stood forth in all its glory. 

One more thing. Last night Judge Dou{;;ias tormented hinirielf with horrors 
about my disposition to make negroes perfectly equal with white men in social and 
poUtical relations. He did not stop to show tliat I Ixave said any auch tbuig, or that 
it legitimately follows from any thing I have said, but he rushes on with lus .asser- 
tions. I adhere to the Declaration of Independence. If Judge Douglas and his 
friends are not willing to stand by it, let them come up and amend it Let them 
make it read that all men are created equal except negroes. Let us have it decidec^ 
whether the Declaration of Independence, in this blessed yeai- of 1858, shall be thus 
amended. In his construction of the Declaration last year, he said it only meani 
that Americans in America were equal to Englishmen in England. Then, when I 
pointed out to him that by that rule be excludes the Germans, the Irish, the Portn- 
guese, and all the other people who have come amongst us since the Revolution, he 
reconstructs Ids construction. In his last speech he tells us it meant Europeans. 

I press him a little further, and ask if it meant to include the Bussians in Asiaf 
or does he mean to exclude that vast population from tlie principles 'of our Dedarar 
tion of Independence ? I expect ere long he will introduce another amendment t* 
his definition. He is not at all particular. He is satisfied witli any thing which does 
not endanger the nationalizing of negro slavery. It may draw white men down, but 
it must not lift negroes up. Who shall say, " I am the superior, and you are the in- 
ferior?" 

My declarations upon this subject of negro slavery may be misrepresented, but 
cannot be misunderstood. I have said that I do not understand the Declaration t9 
mean tliat all men were created equal in all respects. They are not our equal in 
color ; but I suppose that it does mean to declare that all men arie equal in some re- 
spects ; they are equal in their right to " life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.* 
Certainly the negro is not our equal in color — perhaps not in. many other respects j 
still, in the right to put into his mouth the bread that his own hands have earned, he 
is the equal of every other man, white or black. In pointing out that more has been 
givcK you, you cannot be justified in taking awf'y the little which has been given 
him. All I ask for the negro is that if you do not like him, let him alone. If God 
gave him but little, that little let him enjoy. 

When our Government was established, we had the institution of slavery among 
us. We were ix a certam sense compelled to tolerate its existence. It was a sori 
of necessity. We had gone through our struggle and secured our own independ- 
ence. The framers of the Constitution found the institution of elaveiy amongst 
their other institutions at the time. They found that by an efibrt to eradicate, it» 
they might lose much of what they had already gained. They were obhged to bow 
to the necessity. They gave power to Congress to abolish the slave trade at the 
end of twenty ycai*s. They also prohibited it in the Tenitories where it did not cx- 
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fefc' Tiiey did what they could and yielded to the necessity for the rest. I also yield 
to wliich follows from that necessity. What I would most desire would be the 
^pmtioh of the white and black races^ 

(fee Wrfe pomt oDi tius Spnngfield speech which Judge Douglas says he has read 
Itf carefully. I Expressed niy belief in the existence of a conspiracy to perpetuate 
liiid nationalize slavery, I did not profess to know it, nor do I now. I showed thn 
paift Judge Dougldi^ hM played in the string of facts, constituting to my mind lh«'. 
prwif of that coJri8pii:ai^. , I showied the parts playe 

, I charged that the people had been deceived into caifying the last Presidential 
^iiebtidn, by the impressibh tlmt the people of the Territories might exclude slavery 
if they chose, when it was known in advance by the conspirators, that the court was 
to decide that neither Congress nor the people could so exclude slavery. These 
(^ai^Cs are more distiiibtly made than anything else in the speech. 

'Judge Douglas has' carefully read and re-read that speech. He has not, so far as 
i know, contradicted those cku^es. In the two speeches which I heard, he certainly 
did nibt. On his own tacit admission I renew that charge. I charge him with hav- 
ing been a party to that conspiracy and to that deception for the lole purpose of 
hatidhalizing slaveiy. 



The following is the correspondence betwen the two rival candidates for the 
tJiuteii States Senate: ' 

, Mr. 'jincoln to Mr. Dottglas. 

CmcAQO, III., July 24, 1858. 
Hwj. S. A. DocGLAB — My Dear Sir: Will it be agreeable to you to make an arrangement for 
you and myself to divide time, and address the same audiences the present canvass? Mr. Judd, 
who will hand you this, is authorized to receive your answer ; and, if agreeable to you, to entit 
iiito the terms of such arrangement Your obedient servant, 

A, LINCOLN. 



Mr. Douglas to Mr. Zincobu 

CmcAGO, July 24, 1858, 
, Hon A. LiKCGLN — Dear Sir: Your note of this date, in which you inquire if it would be 
egreeaVite to me to make an arrangement to divide the time and address the same audiences 
during, the present canvass, was handed me by Mr. Judd. Recent events have interposed diSicul- 
ties in the way of such an Eimuigement. 

: I went to Springfield last week for the purpose of conferring with the Democratic State Central 
Committee upon the mode ot conducting the canvass, and with them, and under theur advice, 
made a list of appointments covering the entire period until late in October. The people of the 
scveiTil localities have been notified of the times and plaCcs of the meetings. Those appointments 
have all been made for Democratic meetings, and arrangements have been made by which the 
Detnocratic candidates for Congrc&s, for the Le^slature, and other offices, will be present and 
addrcKs the people. It is evident, therefoi"e, that these various .candidates, in connection with 
myiielf, will occupy the whole time of the day and cveulng, and leave no opportunity for other 
speeches. 

Besides, there is another consideration which should be k(;pt in mind. It has been suggested 
recently that an arrangement had been made to bring out a third candidate for the United States 
Senate, who, with yourself, should canvass the State in opposition to me, with no other purpose 
than to insure my defeat, by dividing the Democratic party for your benefit. If I should make 
tbie arrangement with you, it is more than probable that this other candidate, who has a common 
<ftgect with you, would desire to become a party to it, and claim the right to speak from the same 
stand ; so that be and you, in concert, might be able to take the opening and closing speech in every 
«ase. 

I cannot refrain from expressing my surprise, if it w^as your original intention to invito such an 
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firrangement, that' yoa should have wdted until after I bad made my appolatments, inasmacb m 
we were both here ia Chicago together for several days after my arrival, and again at Bloomings 
ton, Atlanta, Lincoln and Springfield, wbere it was well known I went for the purpose of coiw 
salting with the State Central Committee, and agreeing upon the plan of the campaign. 

While, under these circumstances, I do not feel at liberty to make auy arhvngempii^ ^U^ 
-would deprive the Democratic candidates for Congress^ State officers, and tbe Legiaatme'^'ft^ 
participating in the discussion at the various meetings designated by tbe Democn^tic State.Ceii^im 
Committee, I will, in order to accommodate you as far as it is ia my power to do so, take* the 
responsibility of making an arrangement with you for a discussion betweeci ua at one prot^eat 
point in each Congressional District, in the State, except the secimd aM eisth districts, wbi^ we 
have both spoken, and in each of which cases you bad the conciodiog speech. If agreeable to 
you, I will indicate the following places, as those iuost suitable in the several Congressional 
tricts at which we should speak, to wit: . Freeport, Ottawa, Galosborg, Quincy, Alton, Jotii^bor* 
and Charleston. I will confer with you at the earliest convenient ppportunity in regard^'io tho 
mode of conducting the debate> the times of meeting at the several places, subject to the bondi> 
tion, that where appointments have already been made by the Democratic State Central ConuB^iftM 
at any of those places, I must insist upon you meeting me at the times specified. . ; 

Very respectfully, your most obedient servant, 

S. A. DOUGI^AS. 



Mr. Lincoln to Mr. Douglas. 

Sfrinofield, July 29, 185& 

Eon. S. A Douglas— i^eor Sir: Yovss of the 24th in relation to an arrangement to divide 
time, and address the same audiences, is received ; and, in apology for not sooner replying, aiioir 
me to say, that when I sat by you at dinner yesterday, I was not aware that you had answorei 
my note, nor,. certainly, that my own note had been presented to you. An hour after, I saw a 
copy of your answer in the Chicago Times, and, reaching home, I found the original awaitioK|n8. 
Protesting lhat your insinuations of attempted unfairness on my part are'mfjust, and'^G^^ 
hope that you did not very considerately make them, I proceed to reply. To -your statemfehi&lt 
■' It has been suggested, recently, that an arrangement had been madfe to bring out a thii^^cahdl- 
datc for the U. S. Senate, who, with yourself, should canvass the State in' opposition to me,'^'ei(^ 
I can only say, that such suggcsti' n must have been miide by youiiseif, for certdnly nbms '80^ 
has been made by or to me, or otherwise, to ray knowledge. Surely you did not ddiberaidg con- 
clude, as you insinuate, that I was expecting to draw you into an arrangement of terms, to be 
agreed on by yourself, by which a third candido.te and myself, "in concert, might be able to take 
the opening and closing speech in every case." 

As to your surprise that I did not sooner inake the proposal to divide time with you, I caa ealv 
say, I made it as soon as I resolved to make it I did not luow but that such proposal wouul 
come from you ; I waited, respectfully, to see. It may have been well known to you that yoa 
went to Springfield for the purpose of agreeing on the plan of campaign ; but it was not so known 
to me. When your appointments were announced in the papers, extending only to the 21^ (oS 
August, I, for the first time, considered it certain that you would make no proposal to me, and thea 
resolved that, if my friends concurred, I would make one to you. As soon thereafter aa I could 
sec and consult with friends satisfactorily, I did make the proposal. It did not occur to me that 
the proposed arrangement could derange your plans after the latest of your appointments alrrady 
made. After that, there was, before the election, largely over two months of clear time. 

For you to say that we have already spoken at Chicago and Springfield, and that on bqjih B^Cft- 
sions I had the concluding speech, is hardly a fau* statement The truth rather is ^aki At 
Chicago, July 9th, you made a carefully-prepared conclusion on my spleech of Jiihe L6th. ^ea^ 
torn hours after, I made a hasty conclusion on yours of the 9th. ' You had ax days to {A^ianL 
and concluded on me again at Bloomingtoa on the 16th. Twenty-four hpuis after, Icfjncfetdef 
again on you at Springfield. In the meantime, you bad made another conclusion on me iat €|pdo^ 
liuld, which I did not hear, and of the contents of which I knew nofiiihg when I spoke ; -m that 
your speech made in daylight, and mine at night, of the 17th, at Springfield, were both tAhde ia 
perfect independence of each other. The dates of making all these speeches will show/i tbinlL 
that in the matter of time for preparation, the advantage has all been oil your side; trad jjhat 
none of the external circumstances have stood to my advantage. ' i 

I agree to an aii-angement for us to speak at the seven places you .have named, and at your 
own times, provided you name the times at once, so that I, as well as you, can have to myself the 
time not covered by the arrangement. As to the other details, I wish perfect reciprocityi'aod D© 
more. I wish as much time as you, and that conclusions shall alternate. That is all. 

Your obedient servant 

A. LINCOLN. 

P. S. As matters now stand, I shall be at no more of your exclusive meetings ; and for aboi^ 
a week from to-day a letter from you will reach me at Springfield. A. I* " 
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J ' ; Mr. Ihugias t» Mr. lAncoln, 

■ ' ' Bemest, Pivrr Co., July 30, 1858. 

• Ik9T£ir: Your letter, dated yesterday, accepting my proposition for a joint discussiciu at on* 
jtondannt point in' each Congreseional District, as stated in my previous letter, was received this 

""'iChe'' times and places dedgnated are as follows : , * 

, ; Ottawa, La Salle County. . . „ August 21at, 1858. 

' . S^port, Stephenson County « 27th, " 

-i -fJonesborff, Uni^n County September 15th, « 

i : Charleston, Coles County *• isth, « 

: , i Galesburgh, Knox County October 7th, " 

. ; s ftuincy, Adams County " 13th, *' 

: - Alton, Madison County . , « I5th, " 

• liigree to your suggestion that we shall alternately open and close the discussion. I speak 
at Ottawa one hour, you can reply, occupying an hour and a half, and I will then follow for half 
aQ.bpQ;r. At Freeport, you sliall open tie discussion and speak one hour, I will follow for an 
hour ahd a half, and you can then reply for half an houi\ We will alternate in like manner iu 
e&oh successive place. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

S. A. DOUGLAS. 

Eon. A. LiNcoix, Springfield, HI. 



' , Mr, Lincoln to Mr. Douglas. 

'[ l! Sprisofikij), July 31. 1858, 
". .B<m..S. A. DoDGXJa~i5eor Sir: Yours of yesterday, naming places, times and terms, for 
Joint discussions beWeen us, was received this morning. Although, by the terms, as you pro* 
p(a»e,,yoa take /our openings and closes, to my ihree, I accede, and thus close the arrangement I 
c^*^ ttiis to you at Hillsboro, and shall try to have both your letter and this appear in the 
'^mal and Register of Monday morning. " Your obedient servant, 

:. ; A. LINCOLN, 



FIRST JOINT DEBATE, AT OTTAWA, 
Attffi^t 21, 1858. 



; MR. DOUGLAS'S SPEECH. 

r / BADiEs AND Gentlemen : I appear before you to-day for the purpose of dxs- 
Cttsdng the leading political topics which now agitate the public mind. By an ar- 
rangement between Mr. Lincoln and myself, we are present here to-day for the pur- 
jpose of having a Joint discussion, as the representatives of the two great political 
parti^ of the State and Union, upon the principles in issue between those parties ; 
arid this vast concourse of people shows the deep feeling which pervades the public 
jonind in regard to the questions dividing us. 

' Rrior to 1854 this country was divided into t\vo great political parties, known as 
the Whig and Democratic parties. Both Avere national and patriotic, advocating 
principles that were universal in their application. An old Hue Whig could proclaim 
bis principles in Louisiana and Massachusetts alike. ^\nug principles had no boun- 
dary sectional, line — ^they were not limited by the Ohio river, nor by tiie Potomac, 
Dor by the line of the free and slave States, but applied and were proclaimed wher- 
ever the Constitution ruled or the Amcriaui flag waved over the American soil. So 
it was, and so it is with the great Democratic paity, which, from the daj-s of Jeffer- 
son until this period, has proven itself to bo the historic party of this nation. While 
the V/hig and Democratic parties differed in regard to a bank, the tariff, distribution, 
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lihe specie circular and the sub-treasury, they agreed oa the great slavery question 
which now agitates the Union. I say that tiie Whig party and the Democratic paxty 
agreed on this slavery question, while they difiPei*ed on those matters of expediency 
to which I have referred. The Whig party and the Democratic party jointly adopted 
the Compromise measures of 1850 as the basis of a proper and just solution of this 
slavery question in all its forms. Clay was the great leader, with Webster on his 
•right and Cass on his left, and sustained by the patriots in the Whig and Democratic 
ranks, who had devised and enacted the Compromise measures of 1850. 

In 1851, the Whig party and the Democratic party united in Illinois in adopting 
resolutions indorsing and approving the principles of the Comjjromise measures of 
1850, as the proper adjustment of that question. In 1852, when the Whig party 
assembled in Convention at Baltimore for the purpose of nominating a candidate for 
the Presidency, the first thing it did was to declare the Compromise measures of 
1850, in substance and in principle, a suitable adjustment of that question. [Here 
the speaker was interrupted by loud and long-continued applause.] My friends, 
silence will be more acceptable to me in the discussion of these questions than ap- 
plause. I desire to address myself to your judgment, your understanding, and your 
consciences, and not to your passions or your enthusiasm. When th6 Democratic 
Convention assembled in Baltimore in the same year, for the purpose of nominatmg 
a Democratic candidate for the Presidency, it also adopted the Compromise measures 
of 1850 as the basis of Democratic action. Thus you see tlrnt up to 1853-54, the 
Whig party and the Democratic party both stood on the same platform with regard 
to the slavery question. Tliat platform was the right of the people of each State 
and each Temtory to decide their local and domestic institutions for themselves, sub- 
ject only to the Federal Constitution. 

During the session of Congress of 1853-54,1 introduced into the Senate of the United 
States a bill to organize the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska on that principle 
which had been adopted in the Compromise measures of 1850, approved by the Whig 
party and the Democratic party in Illinois in 1851, and indorsed by the Whig party 
and the Democratic pai'ty in National Convention in 1852. In order that there 
might be no misunderstanding in relation to the principle involved in the Kansas and 
Nebraska bill, I put forth the true intent and meaning of the act in these words : " It 
is the true intent and meaning of this act not to legislate slavery into any State or Ter- 
ritoiy, or to exclude it tlierefrom, but to leave the people thereof perfectly *ree to form 
and regulate their domestic institutions in tlieir own way, subject only to t he Federal 
Constitution." Thus, you see, that up to 1854, when the Kansas and Nebraska bill 
was brought into Congress for the purpose of cai'iying out the principles which both 
parties had up to that time indorsed and approved, there had been no division in this 
counti-y in regard to that piinciple except the opposition of the Abolitionists. In 
the House of Representatives of the Illinois Legislature, upon a resolution asserting 
that principle, every Whig and every Democrat in the House voted in the affirma- 
tive, and only four men voted against it, and those four were old line Abolitionists. 

In 1854, Mr. Abraham Lincoln and Mr. Trumbull entered into lax arrangement, 
one with the other, and each with his respective friends, to dissolve the old Whig 
party on the one hand, and to dissolve the old Democratic party on the other, and to 
connect the members of both into an Abolition party, under the name and (Usguise of 
a Republican party. The terms of that arrangement between Mr. Lincoln and Mr. 
Trumbull have been published to the world by Mr. Lincoln's special friend, James 
H. Matheny, Esq., and they were, that Lincoln should have Shiclds's place in the 
United States Senate, which was then about to become vacant, and that Trumbull 
should have my seat when my term expired. Lincoln went to work to Abolitionize 
the old Whig party all over the State, pretending that he was then as good a Whig 
as ever; and Trumbull went to work in his part of the State preaching Abolitionism 
in its milder and lighter form, and trying to Abolitionize the Democratic party, and 
bring old Democrats handcuiffed and bound hand and foot into the Abolition camp. 
In pursuance of the arrangement, the parties met at Springfield in October, 1854, 
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and proQlaiined their new platform. Lincoln was to bring into the Abolition camp 
the old line Whigs, and transfer them oyer to Giddings, Chase, Fred. Douglass, and 
Parson Lovejoy, who were ready to receive them and christen them in their new 
fiuth. They laid down on that occasion a platform for their hew Republican party, 
which was to be thus constructed. I have the resolutions of their State Convention 
then held, which was the first mass State Cmivention ever held in Illinois by the 
Black Republican party, an^ I now hold them in my hands and will read a part of 
them, and cause the others to be printed. Here are the most important and material 
r^olutions of this Abolition platform: 

1. Resolved, That we believe thia truth to be self-evident, that when parties become subversive 
of the ends for which they are established, or incapable of restoring the Government to the true 
principles of the Constitution, it is the right and duty of the people to dissolve the political bands 
by which they may have been connected therewith, and to organize new parties upon such princi- 
ples and with such views as the circumstances and exigencies of the nation may demand. 

2. BKodveA, That the times imperatively demand the reorganization of parties, and, repudiating 
all previous party attachments, names and predilections, we unite ourselves together in defense of 
the liberty and Constitution of the country, and will hereafter cotiperate as the Republican party, 
pledged to the accomplishment of the following purposes : To bring the administration of the 
Government back to the control of first principles ; to restore Nebraska and Kansas to the position 
of free Territories ; that, as the Constitution of the IJnited States vests in the States, and not in 
Ooogress^ the power to legislate for the extradition of fugitives ftrom labor, to repeal and entirely 
abrc^te the Fugitive Slave law ; to restrict slavery to those States in which it exists ; to prohibit 
the ^mission of any more slave States into the Union ; to abolish slavery in the District of Co* 
Inmbia ; to exclude slavery from all the Territories over which the General Government has ex- 
clusive jurisdiction ; and to resist the acquirements of any more Territories unless the practice <)f 
slavery therein forever shall have been prohibited. 

3. Resolved, That in Airtherance of these princijples we w^U use such Constitutional andlawftil 
means as shall seem best adapted to their accomplishment, and that we will support no man for 
office, under the General or State Government, who is not positively and fully committed to th^ 
support of these principles, and whose personal character and conduct b not a guaranty that he 
is reliable, and who shall not have abjured old party allegiance and ties. 

Now, gentlemen, your Black Republicans have cheered every one of those prop- 
ositions, and yet I venture to say that you cannot get Mr. Lincoln to come out and 
say that he is now in favor of each one of them. That these propositions, one and 
al^ constitute the platform of the Black Republican party of this day, I have no 
doubt ; and when you were not aware for what purpose I was reading them, your 
Black Republicans cheered them as good Black Republican doctrines. My object in 
reading these resolutions, was to put the question ta Abraham Lincoln this day, 
whether he now stands and will stand by each article in that creed, and carry it out. 
I desire to know whether Mr. Lincoln to-day stands as he did in 1854, in favor of 
the .unconditional repeal of the Fugitive Slave law. I desire hhn to answer whether 
he staajls pledged to-day, as he did in 1854, against the admission of any more slave 
States into the Union, even if the people want them: I want to know whether he 
stands pledged against the admission of a new State into the Union with such a Con- 
stitution as the people of that State may see fit to make. I want to know whether 
he stands to-day pledged to the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia. I 
desire him to answer whether he stands pledged to the prohibition of the slave trade 
between the different States. I desire to know whether he stands pledged to prohibit 
slavery in all the Temtories of the United States^ North as well as South of the 
31issouri Compromise line. I desire him to answer whether he is opposed to the ac- 
quifeilion of any more territory unless slavery is prohibited therein. I want his an- 
swer to these questions. Your affirmative cheers in favor of this Abolition platform 
is not satisfactory. I ask Abraham Lincoln to answer these questions, in order that, 
when I ti'ot him down to lower Egypt, I may put the same questions to him. My 
piinciples are the same everywhere. I can proclaim them alike in the North, the 
South, the East, and the "West. My principles will apply wherever the Constitution 
prevails and the American flag v/aves. I desire to know whether Mr. Lincoln's prin- 
ciples will bear tmnsplanting from Ottawa to jonesboro? I put these questions to 
hina to-day distinctly, and ask an answer. 1 have a right to an answer, for I quote 
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from tbe platform of the Republican party, made bj himself and others at the time 
that pai'ty was formed, and the bargain made by Lincoln to dissolve and kill th^ old 
"Whig party, and transfer its members, bound hand and foot, to the Abolition party, 
pnder tlie direction of biddings and Fred Douglass. In the remarks I have made 
on this platform, and the position of Mr. Lincoln upon it, I mean nothing personally 
disrespectful or unkind to that gentleman. I have known him for nearly twcnty-fiye 
years. There were many points of sympathy between us wjien we first got ac- 
quainted. We were both comparatively boys, and both struggling with poverty ip a 
strange land. I was a school-teach6r in the town of Winchester, and he a flourishing 
grocery-keeper in the town of Salem. He was more, successful in his occupation 
tlian I was in mine, and hence more fortunate in this world's goods. Lincoln is one 
of those peculiar men who perform with admirable skill everything which they un- 
«lertake. 1 made as good a school-tieacher as I could, and when a cabinet maker I 
made a good bedstead and tables, although my bid boss' said I siicceeded better with 
bureaus and secretaries than with any thing else ; but I believe that Lincofa was al- 
ways more successful in business than I, for his business enabled him tp get into thft 
Legislature. I met him there, however, and had a sympathy with him, because of 
the up-hill struggle Ave both had in life. He was then just as good at telling an anec- 
dote as now. He could beat any of the boys wrestling, or running \\ foot-i-ace, in 
pitching quoits or tossing a copper; could ruia more liquor than ^ll the boys of the 
town together, and the dignity and impartiality with which he presided at a horse- 
race or fist-fight, excited the admu:ation and won the praise of everybody that was 
present and pai'ticipated. I sympathised with him, because he was struggling with 
difficulties, and so Avas L Mr. Lincoln served with me in the Legislature in 1836, 
when we both retired, and he subsided, or became submerged, and he was lost sight 
of as a public man for some years. In 1846, when Wilmot introduced his celebrated 
proviso, and the Abolition tornado swept over the country, Lincoln again turned up 
as a member of (Congress from the Sangamon district I was then in the Senate of 
the United States, and was glad to welcome my old friend and companion. Whilst 
in Congress, he distinguished himself by his opposition to the Mexican war, taking 
. the side of the common enemy against his own country ; and when he returnedliome 
he found that the indignation of the people followed him everywhere, and he was 
again submerged or obliged to retire into private life, forgotten by his former friends. 
He came up again in 1854, just in time to make tliis Abolition or Black Bepublican 
platform, in company with Giddings, Lovejoy, Chase and Fred Douglass, for the 
Republican party to stand upon. Trumbull, too, was one of our own cotemporaries. 
He was born and raised in old Connecticut, was bred a Federalist, but removing to 
Georgia, tux-ned NuUifier, wlien nullification was popular, arid as soon as he disposed 
of his clocks and wound up his business, migrated to Illinois, turned politician an<i 
lawyer here, and made his appearance in 1841, as a member of thq Le^lature. He 
became noted as the author of the scheme to repudiate a large portion of the State 
debt of Illinois, which, if successful, would have brought infamy and disgrace upon 
the fair escutcheon of our glorious State. The odium attached to that me^ure copr 
signed him to oblivion for a time. I helped to do it. I walked into a public meet- 
ing in the hall of the Honse of Repi-esentatives, and replied to his repudiating 
speeches, and resolutions Avere carried over his head denouncing repudiation, and as - 
serting the moral and legal obligation of Illinois to pay ever^ dollar oi' the debt she 
owed and every bond that bore her seaL Trumbull's maligmty lias followed me since 
I thus defeated his inff.iuous scheme. 

These two men having formed this combination to abolitionize the old Whig party 
and the old Democratic party, and put themselves into the Senate of the United 
Slates, in pursuance of their bahgain, are now carrying out that arrangement. 
Matheny states that Trumbull broke faith ; that the bargain was that Lincoln should 
be the Senator in Shields's place, and Trumbull Avas to wait for mine ; and the story 
goes, that Trumbull cheated Lincoln, having control of four or five abolitioniz^ 
Democrats Avho Averc holding OA cr in the Senate ; he would not let them \ote for 
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Lincoln, and which obliged the rest of the Abolitionists to support him in order to 
secure an Abolition Senator. There are a number of authorities for the truth ol 
this besides Matheny, and I suppose that even Mr. Lincoln will not deny it. 

Mr. Lincoln demands that he shall have the place intended for Trumbull, as 
Trumbull cheated him and got his, and Trumbull is stumping the State traducing 
me for the purpose of securing the position for^ Lincoln, in prder to quiet him. It 
waS in consequence of this arrangement that the. Republican Convention was impan- 
neled to insti'uct for Lincoln and nobody elfte, and it was on tliis account that they 
passed resolutions that he was their first, their last, and their only choice. Arehy 
Williams was nowhere, Browning was nobody, TVentworth was not to be considered; 
they iiad no man in the Hepublican party for the place except Lincoln, for the reason 
tliat he demanded that they should carry out the arrangement. 

Having-lformed this new party for the benefit of deserters from "Whiggery, and 
d«?serters from Democracy, and having laid down the Abolition platform which I 
have read, Lincoln now tfdces his stand and proclaims his Abolition doctrines. Let 
me read a part of them. Li his speech at Springfield to the Convention, which 
nominated him for the Senate, he said : ' -. 

"In my opinion it will not cease until a crisis shall have been reached and passed. 
*A house divided against itself omnot stand,' I believ^ this gq\'enunent cannot 
endure permanently half Slc^e and half Free. 1 4I0 not expect' tiie Unicpi to be dis- 
solved — ^I do not expect the house to faHl—^itt I do expect it will cease th be divided. 
It will become all one thing, or all thq other. Either the opponents of slayerjr unU 
arrest the Jiirther spread of it, and place it^Avhcrc the public mind ^hall rest m the 
belief that it is in the course of ultimate exiinption: ov it& ndwocaia^will ^ushit 
forward till it shaU become alike lawful 'li idl the /States — old as woli as new. North 
as well as South.'* ^ , ' 

["Good," "good,!' and cheers.] , ' 

I am delighted to hear you Black Republicans say "good." I have no doubt that 
doctrine expresses your sentiments, and I will prove to you now, if you will listen 
to me, that it is revolutionary and destructive of the existence of this Government. 
Mr. Lincoln, in the extract from which I have read, says that this Government can- 
hot endure permanently in the same condition in which it was made by its framers — 
divided into free and slave States. He says that it has existed for about seventy 
years thus divided, and yet he tells you that it cannot endure permanently on the 
same principles and in me same relative condition in which our fathers made it. 
Why can it not exist divided into free and slave States ? Washington, Jefferson, 
Franklin, Madison, Hamilton, Jay, and the great men of that day, made this Gov- 
emmeiit divided into free States and slave States, and left each State perfectly free 
to do as it pleased on the subject of slavery. Why can it not exist on the same 
principles on which our fathers made it? They knew when they framed the Consti- 
tution that in a country as wide and broad as this, with such a variety of climate, 
production and interest, the pc^jple necessarily required different laws and institutions 
in different localities. They knew that the laws and regulations which would suit the 
granite hills of New Hampshire would be unsuited to .the rice plantations of South 
Carolina, and they, therefore, provided that each State should retain its own Legisla- 
ture and its own sovereignty, with the full and complete power to do as it pleased 
within its own limits, in all that was local and not national. One of the reserved 
rights of the States, was the right to regulate the relations between ISIaster and 
Servant, on the slavery question. At the time the Constitution was framed, there 
were thirteen States in the Union, twelve of which were slaveholding Stjites and one 
a free State. Suppose this doctrine of uniformity preached by Mr. Lincoln, that the 
States should all be free or all be slave had prevailed, and what would have been the 
result? Of course, the twelve slaveholding States would have overruled the one 
free State, and slavery would have been fastened by a Constitutional provision on 
every inch of the American Republic, instead of being left as our fathers wisely left 
it, to each State to decide for itself. Here I assert that uniformity in the local laws 
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and institutions of tlie different States is neither possible or desirable. If uniformity 
had been adopted when the Government was established, it must inevitably have 
been the uniformity of slavery every wherij, or else the uniformity of negro citizen- 
ship and negro equality everywhere. 

We are told by Lincoln that he is utterly opposed to the Dred Scott decision, and 
will not submit to it, for the reason that he says it deprives the negro of the rights 
and privileges of citizenship. That is the first and main reason which he assigns for 
his warfare on the Supreme Court of the United States and its decision. I ask you, 
are you in favor of conferring upon the negro the rights and privileges of citizenship? 
Do you desire to strike out of our State Constitution Lhat clause which keeps slaves 
and free negroes out of the State, and allow the free negroes to flow in, and cover 
j^our prairies with black settlements ? Do you desire to turn this beautiful Statu 
into a frb3 negro colony, in order that when Missouri abolishes slaveiy she can send 
one hundred thousand emancipated slaves into Illinois, to' become citizens and voters, 
on an equality with yourselves? If you desire neg^t) citizenship, if you desire to 
allow them to come into the State and settle with the white man, if you desire them 
to veto oh an equality with yourselves, and to make them eligible to olRce. to serve 
on juries, and to adjudge your rights, then support Mr. Lincoln and the Black Repub- 
li<"an party, who are in favor of the citizenship of the negi-o. For one, I am opposed 
to negro citizenship in any and every form. I believe this Government was made on 
the white basis. I believe it was made by white men, for the benefit of white men 
and their posterity for ever, and I am in favor of confining citizenship to white men, 
men of European birth and descent, instead of conferring it upon negroes, Indians, 
and other inferior races. 

Mr. Lincoln, following the example and lead of all the little Abolition orators, who 
go around and lecture in the basements of schools and churches, reads from the 
Declaration of Independence, that all men were created equal, and then asks, how 
can you deprive a negro of that equality which God and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence awards to him? He and they maintain that negro equality is guarantied 
by the laws of God, and that it is asserted in the Declaration of Independence. If 
they think so, of course they have a right to say so, and so vote. I do not question 
Mr. Lincoln's conscientious belief that the negro was made his equal, and hence is 
his brother ; but for my own part, I do not regard the negro as my equal, and posi- 
tively deny that he is my brother or any kin to me whatever. Lincoln has evidently 
learned by heart Parson Lovejoy's catechism. He can repeat it as well as Fams- 
worth, and he is worthy of a medal from Father Giddings and Fred Douglass for his 
Abolitionism. He holds that the negro w^as bom his equal and yours, and that he 
was endowed with equality by the Almighty, and that no human law can deprive 
him of these rights which were guarantied to him by the Supreme ruler of the Uni- 
verse. Now, 1 do not believe that the Almighty ever intended the negro to be the 
equal of the whitie man. If he did, he has been a long time demonstrating the fact. 
For thousands of years the negro has been a race upon the earth, and during all that 
time, in all latitudes and climates, wherever he has wandered or been taken, he has 
been inferior to the race which he has there met. He belongs to an inferior race, 
and must always occupy an inferior position. I do not hold that because the negro 
'"i oar inferior that therefore he ought to be a slave. By no means can such a con- 
flusior. be drawn from what I have sjud. On the contrary, I hold that humanity 
and Christianity both require that the negro shall have and enjoy every right, every 
privilege, and every immunity consistent with the safety of the society in which ho 
lives. On that point, I presume, there can be no diversity of opinion. You and I 
are bound to extend to our inferior and dependent beings every right, every privilege, 
every fiuility and immunity consistent with the public good. The question then 
arisen, what rights and privileges are consistent with the public good ? This is a 
question whicli each State and each Territory must decide for itself— Illinois has 
decided it for herself. We have provided that the negro shall not be a slave, and 
we ha^•e also provided that he shall not be a citizen, "but protect him in Ids civil 
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lights, in bis life, his person and his property, only depriving him of all political 
rights whatsoever, and refusing to put him on an equality with the white man. That 
policy of Illinois is satisfactory to the Democratic party and to me, and if it were to 
the Republicans, there would then be no question upon the subject ; but the Repub- 
licans say that he ought to be made a citizen, and when he becomes a citizen he 
becomes your equal, with all your rights and privileges. They assert the Dred 
Scott decision to be monstrous because it denies tliat the negro is or can be a citizen 
under the Constitution. Now, I hold that Illinois had a right to abolish and pro- 
hibit slavery as she did, and I hold that Kentucky has the, same right to continue and 
protect slavery that Illinois had to abolish it. I hold that New York had as much 
right to abolish slavery as Virginia has to continue it, and that each and every State 
of this Union is a sovereign powei', with the right to do as it pleases upon this ques- 
tion of slavery, and upon all its domestic institutions. Slavery is not the only ques- 
tion which comes up in tliis couti'oversy. There is a far mor? important one to you, 
and that is, what shall be done with the free negro ? We have settled the slavery 
question as far as we are concerned ; we biave prohibited it in Illinois forever, and in 
doing so, I think we have done wisely, and there is no man in the State who Avould 
be more strenuous in his opposition to tlie introduction of slavery than I would ; but 
when we settled it for ourselves, we exhausted all our power over that subject. We 
have done our whole duty, and can do no more. We must leave each and every 
other State to decide for itself the same question. In relation to the pohcy to be 
pursued toward the free negroes, we have said that they shall not vote ; whilst 
Maine, on the otlxer hand, has said that they shall vote. Maine is a sovereign State, 
and has the power to regulate the qualifications of voters within her limits. I would 
never consent to confer the right of votmg and of citizenship upon a negro, but still 
I am not going to quarrel witli Maine for differing from me in opinion. Let Maine 
take care of her own negroes and fix the qualifications of her own voters to suit her- 
self, without interfering with Illinois, and Illinois will not interfere with Maine. So 
with the State of ISfew York. She allows the negro to vote provided he owns two 
hundred and fitly, dollars' worth of property, but not otherwise. While I would not 
make any distinction whatever between a negi'o who held property and one who did 
not ; yet if the sovereign State of New York chooses to make that distinction it is 
her business and not mme, and I will not quarrel with her for it. She can do as she 
pleases on this qu'jstion if she minds her own business, and we will do the same thing. 
Now, my friends, if we will only act conscientiously and rigidly upon this great prin- 
ciple of popular sovereignty, which guaranties to each State and Territory the right 
to do as it pleases on all things, local and domestic, instead of Congress interfering, 
we will continue at peace one with another. Why should Illinois be at war wiitfi 
Missouri, or Kerducky with Ohio, or Virginia with New York, merely because their 
^institutions dilfer? Our fathers intended that our institutions should differ. They 
knew that the North and the South, having different climates, productions and 
interests, required different institutions. This doctrine of Mr. Lincoln, of uniformity 
among the institutions of the different States, is a new doctrine, never dreamed of by 
Washington, Madison, or the framers of this Government. Mr. Lincoln and the 
Republican party set themselves up as wiser than these men who made this Govern 
ment, which has flourished for seventy years under the principle of popular 
sovereignty, recognizing the right of each State to do as it pleased. Under that 
l>rinciple, we have grown from a nation of three or four millions to a nation of about 
thirty millions of people ; we have crossed the Allegheny mountains and filled up the 
whole North-west, turning the prairie into a garden, and building up churches and 
schools, thus spreading civilization and Christianity where before there was nothing 
but savage barbarism. Under that principle we have become, fi'om a feeble nation, 
tlie most powerful on the face of the earth, and if we only adhere to that principle, 
we can go forward increasing in territorj', in power, in strength and in gloiy until the 
Republic of America shall be the North Star that shall guide the friends of freedom 
throughout the civilized world. And why can we not adhere to the great principle 
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of self-government, upon which our institutions were originally based? I believe that 
this new doctrine preached by Mr. Lincoln and his pai'ty will dissolve the Union if 
it succeeds. They are trying to array all the Northern States in one body agiainijt 
the South, to excite a sectional war between the free States and the slave States, in 
order that the one or the other may be driven t» the wall. 

I am told that my time is out Mr. Lincoln will now address you for an houjr 
and a half, and I will then occupy an half hour in replying to him. 



MR. LINCOLN'S REPLY. 

Mr FelloV-citizens When a man hears himself somewhat misrepresented, 
it provokes him — at least, I find it so vrith myself ; but Avhen misrepresentation be- 
comes very gross and palpable, it is more apt to amuse him. The first thing I see 
fit to notice, is the fact that Judge Douglas alleges, after running through the histoiy 
of the old Democratic and the old Whig parties, that Judge Trumbull and myseli' 
made an arrangement in 1854, by which I was to have the place of Gen. Shields iti 
tlie United States Senate, and Judge Trumbull was to have the place of Judge 
Douglas. Now, all I have to say upon that subject is, that I think no nian — ^not 
even Judge Douglas — can prove it, became it is not true. I have no doubt he Is 
" conscientious " in saying it. As to those resolutions that he took such a length of 
time to read, as being the platform of the Republican party in 1854, 1 say I never 
had anything to do with them, and I think Trumbull never had. Judge Douglas 
cannot show that either of us ever did have anything to do with them, i believe 
this is true about those resolutions : There was a call for a Convention to form a 
Republican party at Springfield, and I thmk that my friend, Mr. Lovejoy, who is 
hei'e upon this stand, had a hand in it. I think this is true, and I think if he will 
remember accurately, he will be able to recollect that he tried to get me into it, and 
I would not go in. I believe it is also true that I went away from Springfield when 
the Convention was in sessibn, to attend court in Tazewell county. It is true they 
did place my name, though Avithout authority, upon the committee, and afterward 
wrote me to attend the meeting of the committee, but I refused to do so, and I never 
had anything to do with that organization. This is the plain truth about all that 
matter of the resolutions. 

Nov/, about this story that Judge Douglas Jells of Tmmbull bargaining to sell out 
the old Democratic party, itHid iSncoln agreeing to sell out the old Whig party, I 
have the means of hioicing about that ; Judge Douglas cannot have ; and I know 
tliere is no substance to it whatever. Yet I have no doubt he is conscientious " 
about it. I know that after Mr. Lovejoy got into the Legislature that winter, he 
complained of me that I had told all tlie old Whigs of his district that the old Whig 
party was good enough for them, and some of them voted agiunst him because I told 
them so. Now, I have no means of totally disproving such charges an this which 
the Judge makes. A man cannot prove a negative, but he has a right to claitu that 
when a man makes an affirmative charge, he must offer some proof to show the 
truth of what he says. I certainly cannot introduce testimony to show, the negative 
about things, but I have a right to daim that if a man says he knows a thing, then 
he must show how he knows it* I always have a Tight to claim this, and it is not 
sati.sfactory to me that he may be " conscientious " on the subject. 

Now, gentlemen, I hate to waste my time ou such things, but in regard to that 
general Abolition tilt that Judge Douglas makes, when he says that 1 was engaged 
at that time in selling out and abolitionizing the old Whig parly — I hope you 
will permit me to read a part of a pj'inted speech that I made then at Peoria, 
wliich will show altogether a different view of the position I took in that contest 
of 1854. 

Voice — Put on your specs." 
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Mr. Lincoln — ^Yes, sir, I am obliged to do so. I am no longer a young man. 

" This is the repeal of the Missouri Compromise.* The Ibregoing history may 
not be precisely accurate in every particular; but I am sure it is suflBiciently so for 
all the uses I shall attempt to make of it, and in it we have before us, the chief ma- 
terials enabling us to correctly judge whether the repeal of the Missouri Compromise 
is right or wrong. 

" 1 tlunk, and shall try to show, that it is wrong ; wrong in its direct effect, letting 
slavery into Kansas and Nebraska — and wrong in its prospective pruiciple, allowing 
it to spread to every other part of the wide world, where men can be found inclined 
to take it. 

. *• This declared indifference, but, as I must think, covert real zeal for the spread 
of slavery, I cannot but hate. I hate it because of the monstrous injustice of sla- 
very itseff. I hate it because it deprives our republican example of its just influence 
in the world — enables the enemies of free institutions, with plausibility, to taunt us 
as hypocrites — causes the real friends of freedom to doubt our sincerity, and espe- 
sially because it forces so many really good men amongst ourselves into an cpen war 
with the very fundamental principles of civil liberty — criticising the Declaration of 
Independence, and insisting that there is no right principle of action but self- 
interest. 

" Before proceeding, let me say I think I have no prejudice against the Southern 
people. They are just what we would be in their situation. If slavery did not 
now exist among them, they would not introduce it. If it did now exist amongst us, 
we should not instantly give it up. This I believe of the masses North and South. 
Doubtless there are individuals on both sides, who would not hold slaves under any 
circumstances ; and otliers who would gladly introduce slavery anew, if it were out 
of existence. "We know that some Southern men do free their slaves, go North, and 
become tip-top Abolitionists ; while some Northern ones go South, and become most 
cruel slave-masters. 

" When Southern people tell us they are no more responsible for the origin of 
slavery than we, I acknowledge the fact. When it is said that the institution exists, 
and that it is veiy difficult to get rid of it, in any satisfactory way, I can understand 
and appreciate the saying. I surely will not blame them for not doing what I sliould 
not know how to do myself. If all earthly power were given me, I should not 
know what to do, as to the existing institution. My firet impulse would be to free 
all the slaves, and send them to Liberia — to their own native land. But a moment's 
reflection would convince mc, that whatever of high hope (tis I think there is) there 
may be in this, in the long run, its sudden execution is impossible. If they were all 
landed there in a day, they would all perish m ihe next ten days ; and there are not 
surplus shipping and surplus money enough in the world to ciirry them there in 
many times ten days. What then ? Free them all, and keep them among us ns 
underlings ? Is it quite certain that this bettei-s their condition ? I think I would 
not hold one in slavery at any rate ; yet the point is not clear enough to me to de- 
nounce people upon. What next? Free them, and make them politically and 
socially our equals ? My own feelings will not admit of this ; and if mine v/ould, 
we well know that those of the great mass of white people will not. Whether thjls 
feeling accords with justice and sound judgment, is not the sole question, if, indeed, 
it is any part of it. A universal feeling, whether well or ill-tbunded, cannot be 
safely disregarded. We cannot, then, make them equals. It does seem to me that 
systems of gradual emancipation might be adopted ; but for their tardiness in this, 
I will not undertake to judge our brethren of the South. 

" When they remind us of their constitutional rights, I acknowledge them, not 
grudgingly, but fully and fairly ; and I would give them any legislation for the re- 
claiming of their fugitives, which should not, in its stringency, be more likely 

•This extract from Mr. Tjinciiln's Pcori'i speech of 1854, was read by him in tha Ottwa dobate, but w.ib not 
reported <ully or accurately in either the Times or Press and Tribunt. It is inserted now nccoBsary to a coa> 
flete report of lliu debutu. 
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to carry a free man into slaveiy, than our ordinary ciimmal laws are to hsxu^jan 
innocent one. ^ 

" But all this, to my judgment, funiishes no more excuse for permitting slavery, to 
go into our own free tenitory, than it would for reviving the African slave-trade by 
law. The law which forbids the bringing of slaves from Africa, and that which has 
60 long forbid the taking of them to Nebraska, can hardly be distinguished on any 
moral principle ; and the repeal of the fonncr could find quite as plausible excuses 
as that of the lattei*." 

1 have reason to know that Judge Douglas hwws that I said this. I tliink he liaa 
the answer here to one of the questions he put to me. I do not mean to allow him 
to catechise me unless he pays back for it in kind. I will not answer questions one 
after another, unless he reciprocates ; but as he has made this inquiry, and I have 
jinswered it before, he has got it without my getting anything in return. He has got 
my answer on the Fugitive Slave law. 

Now, gentlemen, I don't want to read at any greater length, but this is the true com- 
plexion of all I have ever s£ud in regard to the institution of slavery and the black lace. 
This is the whole of it, and any tiling that argues me into his idea of perfect social and 
politiciil equality with the negro, is but a specious and fantastic arrangement of words, 
by which a man can prove a horse-chestnut to be a chestnut horse. I will say here, 
while upon this subject, that I have no purpose, directly or indirectly, to interfere 
with the institution of slavery in the States where it exists. I believe I have no 
lawful right to do so, and I have no inclination to do so. I have no purpose to in- 
troduce political and social equality between the white and the black races. There 
is a physical difference between the two, which, in my judgment, will probably for- 
ever forbid their living together upon the footing of perfect equality, and inasmuch 
as it becomes a necessity that there must be a difference, I, as well as Judge Doug- 
]as, am in favor of the race to which I belong having the superior position. I have 
never said anything to the contrarj"^, but I hold that, notwithstanding all this, there is 
no reason in the world why the negro is not entitled to all the natural rights enu- 
merated in the Declaration of Independence, the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. I. hold that he is as much entitled to these as the white man. I agree 
with Judge Douglas he is not my equal in many respects — certainly not in color, 
perhaps not in moral or intellectual endowment. But in the right to eat the bread, 
Tvithout the leave of anybody else, which his own hand earns, he is my equal and 
the equal of Judge Douglas, and the equal of every living man. 

Now I pass on to consider one or two more of these little follies. Tlie Judge is 
vrofuUy at fault about his early friend Lincoln being a " grocery-keeper." I don't 
know as it would be a great sin, if I had been ; but he is mistaken. Lincoln never 
kept a grocery anywhere in the world. It is true that Lincoln did work the latter 
oart of one winter in a little still-house, up at the head of a hollow. And so I think 
'.ny friend, the Judge, is equally at fault when he charges me at the time When I 
was in Congress of having opposed our soldiers who were fighting in the Mexican 
frur. The Judge did not make his charge very distinctly, but I can tell you what 
■'le can prove, by referring to the record. You remember I was an old Whig, and 
whenever the Democratic party tried to get me to vote that the war had been right- 
jously begun by the President, I would not do it. But whenever they asked for any 
(iioney, or land-warrants, or anything to pay the soldiers there, during all that time, 
I gave the same vote thai Judge Douglas did. You can think as you please as to 
whether that was consistent. Such is the truth ; and the Judge has the right to 
make all he can out of it. But when he, by a general charge, con^^s the idea that 
I withheld supplies from the soldiers who were fighting in the Mexican war, or did 
anything else to hinder the soldiers, he is, to say the least, grossly and altogether 
mistaken, as a consultation of the records will prove to him. 

As I have not used up so much of my time as I had supposed, I will dwell a 
little longer upon one or two of these minor topics upon wliich the Judge has spoken. 
He has read from my speech in Springfield, in which I say that " a house divided 
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against it>clf cannot stand." Does the Judge say it can stand? I don't know 
whether he does or not. Tlie Judge does not seem to be attending to me just now, 
but I would like to know if it is his opinion that a house divided against itself can 
stand. If he does, then there is a question of veracity, not between him and me, 
but between the Judge and an authority of a somewhat higher chaiacter. 

Now, my friends, I ask your attention to this matter for the purpose of saying 
something seriously. I know that the Judge may i-eadily enough agree with me 
that the maxim which was put forth by the Savioux' is true, but he may allege that 
I misapf.ly it; and the Judge has a right to urge that, iri my application, I do mis- 
apply it, and then I have a right to show that I do not- misapply it. When he under- 
lakcs to say that because I think this nation, so far as the question of slavery is 
concenied, will all become one thing or all the other, I am in favor of bringing about 
a dead uniformity in the various States, in all their institutions, he argues errone- 
ously. The grciit variety of the local institutions in the States, springing from dif- 
ferences in the soil, differences in the face of the country, and in the climate, are 
bonds of Union. They do not make " a house divided against itself," but they make 
a house united. If they proxluce in one section of the country what is called for by 
the wants of another section, and this other sectio' i can supply the wants of the first, 
they are not matters of discord but bonds of union, true bonds of union. But can 
this question of slavery be considered as among these varieties in the institutions of 
the country ?/^ leave it to you to say whether, in the history of our Government, 
this institution of slavery has not always failed to be a bond of union, and, on the 
contrary, been an apple of discord, and an element of division in the house. I ask 
you to consider whether, so long as the moral constitution of men's minds shall con- 
tinue to be the same, after this generation aiid assemblage shall sink into the grave, 
and another race shall arise, with the same moral and intellectual development we 
have — ^whether, if that institution is standing in the same irritating position in which 
it now is, it will not continue an element of division ? If so, then I have a right to 
say that, in regard to this question, the Union is a house divided against itself ; and 
when the Judge reminds me that I have often said to him that the institution of 
slavery has existed for eighty years in some States, and yet it does not exist in some 
ethers, I agree to the fact, and I account for it by looking at the position in whicli 
our fathers originally placed it — restricting it from the new Territories where it had 
not gone, and legislating to cut off its source by the abrogation of the slave-trade 
thus putting the seal of legislation against its spread. The public mind did rest in 
the belief that it was in the course of ultimate extinction. But lately, I think — and 
in this I charge nothing on the Judge's motives — lately, I think, that he, and those 
acting with him, have pl?-'jd that institution on a new basis, which looks to the j5er- 
petuity and nalionalization of slavery. And while it is placed upon this new basis, 
I say, and I have said, that I believe wc shall not have peace upon the question 
until the opponents of slavery arrest the further spread of it, and place it where the 
public mind shall rest in the belief that it is in the course of ultimate extinction ; or, 
on the other hand, that its advocates will push it fonvard until it shall become alike 
lawful in all the States, old as well as new, North as well as South. Now, I believe 
if we could arrest the spread, and place it where Washington, and Jefferson, and 
JIadison placed it, it would he in the course of ultunate extinction, and the public 
mind would, as for eighty years past, believe that it was in the course of ultimate 
extinction. Tlie crisis would be past and the institution might be let alone for a 
hundred years, if it should live so long, in the States where it exists, yet it 
would be going^ut of existence in the way best for both the black and the white 
T&cei6.J/ 

A Voice — " Then do you repudiate Popular Sovereignty ? " 

Mr. Lincoln — ^Well, then, let us talk about Popular Sovereignty I Wliat is Pop- 
ular Sovereignty ? Is it the right of the people to have slavery or not have it, 
as they see fit, in the Territories ? I will state — and I have an able man to watch 
me^ — ^my understanding is that Popular Sovereignty, as now applied to the quest/on 
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of slavery, does allow the people of a Territory to liave slavery if they want to, but 
does not allow them not to have it if they do not want it. I do not mean that if 
this vast concourse of people were in a Territory of the United States, any one of 
tliem would he obliged to have a slave if he did not want one ; but I do say that, 
I understand the Dred Scott decision, if any one man wants slaves, all the i-est hiivc 
no way of keeping that one man from holding thera. 

When I made my speech at Springfield, of which the Judge complauis, and &om 
which he quotes, I really was not thinking of the things which he ascribes to nae ftt 
all. 1 had no thought in the world that I was doing anything to bring about a war 
between the fi-ee and slave States. I had no thought in the world that I was doing 
anything to bring about a politiciil and social equality of the black and white mce& 
It never occurred to me that I was doing anything or favoring anything to reduce to 
ii dead unifonnity all tlie local institutions of the various States. But I must say, 
in all fairness to liim, if he thinks I am doing something which. leads to these bad 
results, it is none the better that I did not mean it. It is just as fatal to the country, 
if I have any influence in producing it, whether I intend it or not. But can it be 
true, that placing this institution upon the original ba^is — the basis upon which our 
lathers placed it — can have any tendency to set tiie Northern and the Southern 
States at war with one another, or that it can have any tendency to make the people 
of Vermont mise sugar-cane, because they raise ii in Louisiana, or that it can com- 
pel the people of Illinois to cut pine logs on the Gransl Prairie, where they will not 
grow, because they cut pine logs in Maine, where they do grow? The Judge says 
this is a new principle started in regard to this question. Does the Judge claim that 
he is working on the plan of the founders of Government? I think he says in some 
of his speeches — indeed, I have one here now — that he saw evidence of a policy to 
allow slavery to be south of a certain line, while north of it it should be excluded, 
and he saw an indisposition on the part of the country to stand upon that policy, and 
therefore he set about studpng the subje(it upon original principles, and upon ortff- 
inal principles .he got up the Nebraska bill ! I am fighting it upon these " orig- 
inal principles " — fighting it in the Jeffersonian, Washingtonian, and Madisonian 
fashion. 

Now, my friends, I wish, you to attend for a little while to one or two other things 
in that Springfield speech. My main object was to show, so far as my humble abil- 
ity was capable of showing to the people of this country, what I believed was tlie 
truth — :that there was a tendency, if not a conspiracy among those who have engi- 
neered this slavery question for tlic hist four or five years, to make slavery perpetual 
and univei"3al in this nation. Having made that speech principally for that objec^ 
after arranging the evidences that I thought tended to prove niy proposition, I (»n- 
eluded with this bit of comment : 

"We cannot absolutely know that these exact adaptations are the result of pre- 
concert, I :t when we see a lot of fi-amed timbex's, difterent portions of which we 
know have been gotten out at different times and places, and by different workmen — 
Stephen, Franklin, Roger and James,. for instance — and when we sec these timbei'S 
joined together, and sec they exactly make the frame of a house or a mill, all the 
tenons and mortices exactly fitting, and all the lengths and proportions of the different 
pieces exactly adapted to their respective places, and not a piece too many or too 
few — ^not omittmg even the scaftblding — or if a single piece be lacking, we see the 
place in the frame exactly fitted and prepared yet to bring such piece in — in such a 
case we feel it impossible not to believe that Stephen and Franklin, aad Eoger and 
James, all understood one another from the beginning, and all worked u^n aconmiOK 
plim or draft drawn before the first blow was struck." 

When my friend. Judge Douglas, came to Chicago, on tlie 9th of July, this speech 
having been delivered on the IGtli of June, he made an harangue there, in which he 
took hold of this speech of mine, showing that he had carefully read it; and while 
he paid no attention to fids matter at all, but complimented me as being a " kmd, 
amiable and intelligent gentleman," notwithstanding I had said this, he goes on and 
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elKr»»nates, or draws out, from my speech dus tendency of mine to set the States at 
war with one another, to make all the institutions uniform, and set the niggers and 
white people to marrying together. Then, as the Judge had complimented me with 
these- pleasant titles (I must confess to my weakness), I was a little " taken," for it 
came +rom a gi-eat man. I was not very much accustomed to flatteiy, and it came 
the sweeter to me. I was rather like the Hoosier, with the gingerbread, when he 
said he reckoned he loved it better than any other man, and got less of it. As the 
Judge had so flattered me, I could not make up my mind that he meant to deal un- 
ftdrly with me ; so I went to Avork to show him that he misunderstood the whoV* 
3cope of my speech, ami that I really never intended to set the people at war with 
one another. As an illustration, the next time I met him, which was at SpringlicM. 
I used thi^ expression, that I claimed no right under the Constitution, nor had I anv 
inclination, to enter into the slave States and interfere with the institutions of shivery 
He says upon that : Lincoln will not enter into the slave States, but will go to Hie 
banks of the Ohio, on this side, and shoot over ! He runs on, step by step, in iUo 
horse-ehestnut style of argument, until in the Springtield speech he says, " Unless 
he shall be successful in firing his butteries, until he shall have extinguished slavery 
o all the Stiites, the Union shall be dissolved." Now I don't tliink that was exactly 
lie way to treat "a kind, amiable, intelligent gentleman." I know if I had asked the 
•Judge to show when or where it was 1 had said that, if I didn't succeed in firing into 
the slave States until slavery should be extinguished, the Union should be dissolved, 
he could not have shown it. I understand what he would do. He Avould say, " I 
don't mean to quote from yon, but tliis was tlie result of what you say." But 1 have 
tl»e right to ask, and I do uf-k now, Did you not put it in such a form that an ordi- 
nary reader or listener would take it as an expression from me ? 

In a speech at Springfield, on the night of the 17th, I thought I might as well at- 
tend to my own business a little, and I I'ecalled his attention as well as 1 could to this 
charge of conspiracy to nationalize slavery. I called his attention to the fact that 
he had acknowledged, in my hearing twice, (hat he had carefully read the speech, 
and, in the huiguage of the lawyer;;, iis he had twice read the speech, and stiU had put 
in no pica or answer, 1 took a default on him. I insisted that 1 had a right then to 
renew that chaise of conspiracy. Ten days afterward I met the Judge at Clinton — 
that is to say, I was on tlie ground, but not in the discussion — and heard him make a 
speech. Then he comes in with his plea to this charge, for the first time, and hi.s 
plea when put in, as well as I can recollect it, amounted to this : that he never had 
any talk with Judge Taney or the President of the United States with reganl to the 
Dred Scott decision before it was made. I (Lincoln) ought to know that the man 
who makes a charge without knowing it to be true, falsifies as much as he who know- 
ingly tells a falsehood ; and lastly, that he would pronounce the whole tlsing a false- 
hood ; but he would make no personal application of the charge of falsehood, noi 
because of any regard for the " kind, amiable, intelligent gentleman," but because of 
his own personal self-respect ! I have understood since then (but [turaing to Judge 
Douglas] will not hold the Judge to it if he is not willing) that he has broken 
through the self-respect," and has got to sjiying the thing out. The Judge nods to 
me that it is so. It is fortunate for me that I can keep as good-humored as I do, 
when the Judge acknowledges that he has been trying to make a question of veracity 
with me. 1 knosv the Judge is a great man, while I am only a small man. but ./ feel 
that I have got him. I demur to that plea. I waive all objections that it was not 
filed till aft^ default was taken, and demur to it upon the merits. What if Judge 
Douglas ne^r did talk with Chief Justice Taney and the President, before the Dred 
Scott decision was made, does it Ibllow that he could not have had as perfect an un- 
derstanding without talking as with it ? I am not disposed to stand upon my legal 
advantage. I am disposed to take his' denial as being like an answer in chancery, 
that he neither had any knowledge, information or belief in the existence of such a 
conspiracy. I am disposed to take his answer as being as broad as though he iiad 
put it in triese t' ords. And now, 1 ask, even if he had done so, have not I a right 
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to prove it on him, and to offer the evidence of more than two witnesses, by whom 
to prove it ; and if the evidence proves the existence of the conspiracy, does his 
broad answer denying all knowledge, information, or belief, disturb the fact? It can 
only show that he was used by consph-ators, and was not a leader of them. 

Now, in regard to his reminding me of the moral rule that persons who tell what 
they do not know to be true, falsity as much as those who knowingly tell falsehoods. 
1 remember the rule, and it must be borne in mind that in what 1 have read to you, 
I do not say that I knoio such a conspiracy to exist. To that I ripply, / believe it. 
If the Judge says tiiat I do not believe it, then he says wliat he does not know, and 
falls within his own rule, that he who asserts a thing which he does not know to be 
true, falsifies as much as he who knowingly tells a falsehood. I want to call your 
attention to a little discussion on that branch of the case, and the evidence wliich 
brought my mind to the conclusion which I expressed as my halief. If, in arraying 
that evidence, I had stated anything which was false or erroneous, it needed but tlmt 
Judge Douglas should point it out, and I would have taken it back with all the kind 
ness in the world. I do not deal in that way. K I have brought forward anything 
not a fact, if he will point it out, it Avill not even ruffle me to take it back. But if he 
will not point out anything erroneous in the evidence, is it not rather for him to show, 
by a comparison of the evidence, that I have reasoned fiilsely, than to call the "kind, 
amiable, intelligent gentleman " a liar? If I have reasoned to a false conclusion, it 
is the vocation of an able debater to show by ai'gument that I have wandered to an 
erroneous conclusion. I want to ask your attention to a portion of the Nebraska 
bill, which Judge Douglas has quoted : " It being the true intent and meaning of 
this act, not to legislate slavery into any Tei'ritory or State, nor to exclude it there- 
from, but to leave the people thereof perfectly free to form and regulate their domes- 
tic institutions in their own way, subject only to the Constitution of the United 
States." Thereupon Judge Douglas and others began to argue in favor of " Popular 
Sovereignty " — the right of the people to have slaves if they wanted them, and to 
exclude slavery if they did not want them. " But," said, in substance, a Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Chase, I believe), "we more than suspect that you do not mean to 
allow the people to exclude slavery if they wish to, and if you do mean it, accept an 
amendment which I propose expressly authorizing tlie people to exclude slavery." 
I believe I have the amendment here before me, which Avas offered, and under which 
the people of the Territory, through their proper representatives, might if they saw 
fit, prohibit the exisk^nce of slavery therein. And now I state it a fad, to be 
taken back if there is any mistake about it, that Judge Douglas and those acting 
with him tooted that amendment down. I now think that those men who voted it 
down, had a real reason tor doing so. They know what that i-eason was. It looks 
to us, since we have seen the Di ed Scott decision pronounced, holding that, " under 
the Constitution," the people cannot exclude slavery — ^I say it looks to outsiders, poor, 
simple, " amiable, intelligent gentlemen," as though the niche was left as a place to 
put that Dred Scott decision in' — a niche which would have been spoiled by adopting 
the amendment. And now, I say again, if this was not the rcison, it will avail the 
Judge much more to calmly and good-humoredly point out to these people what that 
other reason was for voting the amendment down, than, swelling himself up, to vo- 
cil'erate that he may be provoked to call somebody a liai'. 

Again: there is in that same quotation from the Nebraska bill this clause — '"It 
being the true intent and meaning of tliis bill not to legislate slatery into any Tem- 
tory or State." I have always been puzzled to know what business the word "State" 
had in that connection. Judge Douglas knows. Ife put it there. He knows what 
he put it there for. We outsiders cannot say what he put it there for. The law 
they were passing was not about S<^p' -s, and was not making provisions for States. 
What was it placed there for ? ^uer seeing the Dred Scott decision, which holds 
that the people cannot exclude slavery from a Territory/, if another Dred Scott de- 
cision shall come, holding that they caimot exclude it from a State, we shall discover 
tliat when the word wsxs originally put there, it was in view of something which was 
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to come in due time, we shall see that it was the other half of something. I now say 
again, if there is any different reason for putting it there, Judge Douglas, in a good 
humored way, without calling anybody a Uar, can tell what the reason wa^. 

When the Judge spoke at CHnton, he came very near making a chai'ge of false- 
hood agmnst me. He used, as I found it printed in a newspaper, which, I remember, 
was very ueai'ly like the real speech, the following language : 

"I did not answer the charge [of conspiracy] before, for the reason that 1 did not 
suppose there was a man in America ■with a heart so corrupt as to believe such a 
charge could be true. I have too miich respect for Mr. Lincoln to suppose he is && 
rious in making the charge." 

I confess this is rather a curious view, that out of respect ibr me he should con- 
sider I waj making what I deemed rather a giave chai'ge in fun. I confess it strikes 
me rath 2r strangely. But I let it pass. As the Judge did not for a moment believ<; 
that there was a man in America whose heart was so " corrupt " as to make such a 
charge, and as he places me among the "men in America" who luivc hesuts base 
enough to make such a charge, I hope he will excuse me if I hunt out another clmrgo 
very like this; and if it should turn out that in hunting I should find tliat other, and 
it should turn out to be Judge Douglas himself who made it, I hope he will recon- 
sider this question of the deep corruption of heart ho has tliought lit to ascribe to 
me. In Judge Douglas's speech of ilarch 22d, 1858, which I hold in my hand, Ik- 
says : 

"In this connection there is another topic to which I desire to alluile. I seldom 
i*efer to the course of newspapers, or notice the articles which they publish in regard 
to myself; but the com-se of the Washington Union has been so extraordinary, for 
the last two or three months, that I think it well enough to make some allusion to it- 
It has read me out of the .Democratic party every other day, at least for two or three 
months, and keeps reading mc out, and, as if it had not succeeded, still continues to 
read me out, using such terms as " traitor," " renegade," " deserter," and other kiml 
and polite epithets of that nature. Sir, I have no vindication to niake of my De- 
mocracy agaipst tlic Washington Union, or any other newspapers. I am willing tt> 
allow my history and action for the last twenty years to speak for themselves as to 
my political principles, and my fidelity to poUtical obligations. The Washington 
Union has a personal grievance. "When its editor was nominated for public printer 
I declined to vote for him, and stated that at some time I might give my reasons for 
doing so. Since I declined to give that vote, this scurrilous abuse, these vindictive 
and constant attacks have been repeated almost daily on me. Will my friend from 
Michigan read the article to which I allude ? " 

This is a part of the speech. You must excuse me from reading the entire article 
of the Washmgton Union, as Mr. Stuiut read it for Mr. Douglas. The Judge go6<« 
on and sums up, as I think, correctly: 

" Mr. President, you here find several distinct propositions advanced boldly by the 
Washington Union editorially, and apparently authoritatively, and any man who 
questions any of them h denounced as mi Abolitionist, a Freesoiler, a fanatic 
The propositions are, first, that the primary object of all government at its original 
institution is the protection of person and property; second, that the Constitution of 
the United States declares that the citizens of each State sliall be entitled to all the 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the several States; and that, therclbre, 
thirdly, all State laws, whether organic or otherwise, which prohibit the citizens of 
one State from settling in another with their slave property, and especially declaring 
it forfeited, are direct violations of the original intention of the Government and 
Constitution of the United States ; and, fourth, that the emancipation of the slaves 
of the Northern States was a gross outrage o.' ^he rights of property, inasumch as 
it was involuntarily done on the part of the owne». 

" Remember that this article was published in the Union on the 17 th of Novem- 
ber, and on the 18th appeared the first article giving the adhesion of the Union to the 
Lccompton Constitution. It was in these words : 
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"♦Kansas and her Constitcxion. — ^The vexed question is setded. The prob 
lem is solved. The dead point of danger is passied. All serious trouble to Kaosasi 
affairs is over and gone' — ' 

" And a column, nearly, of the same sort Then, when you come to look into the 
Lecompton Constitution, you find the same doctrine incorporated in it which was put 
forth editorially in the Union. What is it ? 

"♦Article 7, Section 1. The right of property is before and higher than any 
Constitutional sanction ; and the right of the owner of a slave to such slave and ita 
increase is the same and as inviolable as the right of the owner of any property 
whatever.' 

" Then in the schedule is a provision that the Constitution may be amended after 
18G4 by a two-thmis vote. 

" ' But no alteration shall be made to aflfect the right of property in the ownership 
of slaves.' 

" It will be seen by these clauses in the Lecompton Constitution, that they are 
identical in spirit with the authoritative article in the Washington Union of the day 
previous to its indorsement of this Constitution." 

I pass over some portions of the speech, and I hope that any one who feels inter- 
ested in this matter will read the entire section of the speech, and see whether I do 
the Judge injustice. He proceeds : 

" Wl>en I saw that article in the Union of the 17th of November, followed by the 
glorification of the Lecompton Constitution on the 18th of November, and tliis clause 
in the Constitution asserting the doctrine that a State has no right to prohibit slaverj' 
within its limits, I saw that there was a fatal hhw being struck at the sovereignty of 
the States of this Union." 

I stop the quotation there, again requesting tliat it may all be read. I have read 
all of the portion I desire to comment upon. Wltat is this chai'ge that the Judge 
thuiks I must have a very coiTupt heart to make ? It was a purpose on the part of 
certain high functionaries to make it impossible for the people of one State to pro- 
hibit the people of any other State from entering it with their "property," so called, 
and making it a slave State. In other words, it was a charge implying a design to 
make the institution of slavery national. And now I ask your attention to what 
Judge Douglas has himself done here. I know he made that part of the speech as 
a reason why he had refused to vote for a certain man for public piinter, but when 
we get at it, the charge itself is the very one I made against him, that he thinks I 
iun so corrupt for uttering. Now, whom does he make that charge against ? Does 
he make it against that newspaper editor merely ? No ; he says it is identical in 
spirit with the Lecompton Constitution, and so the framers of that Constitution are 
brought in with the editor of the newspaper in that "fatal blow being struck." He 
did not call it a " conspiracy." In his language it is a " fatal blow bemg struck." 
And if the words carry the meaning better when changed from a " conspiracy " into 
a " fatal blow being struck," I will change my expression and call it " fatal blow 
being struck." We see the charge made not merely against the editor of the Union, 
but all the framers of the Lecompton Constitution; and not only so, but the arlicle 
was an authoritative article. By whose authority ? Is there any question but he 
means it was by the authority of the President and his Cabinet — the Administration ? 

Is there any sort of question but he means to make that charge? Then there ai-e 
the editors of the Uiiian, the framers of the Lecompton Constitution, the President 
of the United States and his Cabinet, and all the supporter of the Lecompton Con- 
stitution, in Congi'ess and out of Congi-ess, who are all involved in this " fatal ^low 
being struck." I commend to Judge Douglas's consideration the question of ho^o 
corrupt a man's heart must le to make such a charge I 

Now, my friends, I have but one bi'anch of the subject, in the little time I have 
left, to which to call your attention, and as I shall come to a close at the end of that 
branch, it is probable that I shall not occupy quite all the time allotted to me. Al- 
though on these questions I would like to taJk twice as long as I have, I could not 
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fjnter upon anotlior head and discuss it properly without running over my time. I 
ask the attention of the people here assembled and elsewhere, to the course that 
Judge Douglas is pursuing every day as bearing upon this question of making slavery 
national. Not going back to the records, but tsJung the speeches he makes, the 
speeches he made yesterday and day before, and makes constantly all over the coun- 
try — ask your attention to them. In the fii'st place, what is necessary to make the 
institution national? Not war. There is ao danger that the people of Kentucky 
will shoulder their muskets, and, with a young nigger stuck on every bayonet, march 
into Illinois and force them upon us. There is no danger of our going over thei-e 
and making war upon them. Then what is necessary for the nationalization of sla- 
very ? It is simply the next Dred Scott decision. It is merely for the Supreme 
Court to decide that no State under the Constitution can exclude it, just as they have 
already decided that under the Constitution neither Congress nor the Territorial Leg- 
islature can do it When that is decided and acquiesced in, the whole thing is done. 
This being true, and this beuig the way, as I think, that slavery is to be made na- 
tional, let us consider what Judge Douglas is doing every day to that end. In the 
first place, let us see what influence ho is exerting on pi blic sentiment In this and 
like communities, public sentiment is everything. "Wilh public sentiment, notliing 
can fail ; without it nothing can succeed. Consequently he who moulds public sen- 
timent, goes deeper than he who enacts statutes or pronounces decisions. He makes 
statutes and decisions possible or impossible to be executed. Tliis must be borne in 
mind, as also the additional fact that Judge Douglas is a man of vast influence, so 
great that it is enough for many men to profess to believe anything, when they once 
find out that Judge Douglas professes to believe it. Consider also the attitude he 
occupies at the head of a large party — a party which he claims has a majority of aH 
the voters in the country. This man sticks to a decision which forbids the people of 
a Territory from excluding slavery, and he does so not because he says it is right in 
itself — ^Ixe does not give any opinion on that — ^but because it has been decided by the 
courty and being decided by the court, he is, and you are bound to take it in your po- 
litical action as law — ^not that he judges at all of its merits, but because a decision 
of the court is to him a ^ Thus saith the Lord." He places it on thai ground alone, 
and you will bear in mind that, thus committing himself unreservedly to this decis- 
ion, commits him to the next one just as firmly as to this. He did not commit him- 
self on account of the merit or demerit of tlie dedsion, but it is a Thus saith the 
Lord. The next decision, as much as this, will be a Thus saith the Lord. There is 
nothing that can divert or turn him away from this decision. It is nothing that I 
point out to him that lus great prototype. Gen. Jackson, did not believe in the bind- 
ing force of decisions. It is nothing to him that Jefferson did not so believe. I have 
said that I have often heard him approve of Jackson's course in disregarding the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court pronouncing a National Bank constitutional. He says, 
I did not hear Iiim say so. He denies the accuracy of my recollection. I say ho 
ought to know better than I, but I will make no question about this thing, though it 
still seems to me that I heard him say it twenty times. I will tell him though, that 
he now claims to stiind on the Cincinnati platform, which affirms that Congress can^ 
not charter a National Bank, in the teeth of that old standing decision that Congress 
can charter a bank. And I remind him of another piece of history on the question 
of respect for judicial decisions, and it is a piece of Illinois history, belonging to a 
time when the large party to which Judge Douglas belonged, were displeased with a 
decision of the Supreme Court of Illinois, because they had decided that a Governor 
could not remove a Secretary of State. You will find the whole story in Ford's 
History of Illinois, and I know that Judge Douglas will not deny that he was then 
in favor of overslaughing that decision by the mode of adding five new Judges, so 
as to vote down the four old ones. Not only bo, but it ended in the Judge's sitting 
down on that verg bench as one of the Jive new Judges to break down the four old 
ones. It was in this way precisely that he got his title of Judge. Now, when the 
Judge fells me tliat men appointed conditionally to sit as members of a court, will 
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have to be catechised beforehand upon some subject, I say, "You know. Judge ; yon 
have tried it." When he says a court of this kind will lose the confidence of all 
men, will be prostituted and disgraced by such a proceeding, I say, " You know 
best. Judge ; you have been thi-ough the milL" But I cannot shako Judge Doug^ 
las's teeth loose from the Dred Scott decision. Like some obstinate animal (I mean 
no disreapect), that will hang on when he has once got his teeth fixed .; you may cat 
off a leg, or you may tear away an arm, still he will not relax his Jiold. And so I 
maj' point out to the Judge, and say that he is bespattered all over, from the begin* 
ning of his political life to the present time, with attacks upon judicial decisions — I 
may cut off hmb after lunb of his public record, and strive to wrench him from a 
single dictum of the court — yet I cannot divert him from it He hangs, to the last^ 
to the Dred Scott decision. These things show there is a purpose strong as death 
and eternity for which he adheres to this decision, and for which he will adhere to 
aU other decisions of the same court 
A Hibernian — ^" Give us something besides Drid Scott" 

Sir. Lincoln — ^Yes ; no doubt you want to hear something that don't hurt. Now, 
having spoken of the Dred Scott decision, one more word and I am done. Hemy 
Clay, my beau ideal of a statesman, the man for whom I fought all my humble life- 
Henry Clay once said of a class of men who would repress all tendencies to fiber^ 
and ultimate emancipation, that they must, if they would do this, go back to the era 
of our Independence, and muzzle the caimon which thunders its annual joyous re- 
turn ; they must blow out the moral lights around us ; they must penetrate the hu- 
man soul, and eradicate there the love of liberty ; and then, and not till then, could 
they perpetuate slavery in this country! To my thinking, Judge Douglas is, by his 
example and vast influence, doing that very thing in this community, when he says 
that the negro has nothing in the Declaration of Independence. Henry Clay plainly 
understood the conti-arj'. Judge Douglas is going back to the era of our Eevolutioi^ 
and to the extent of his ability, muzzling the cannon which thunders its annual Joy- 
ous return. When he invites any people, willing to have slavery, to establish it, he 
is blowing out the moral lights around us. When he says he " cares not whether 
shivery is voted down or vo:cd up" — that it is a sacred light of self-government — 
he is, in ray judgment, penetrating the human soul and eradicating the light of rea- 
son and the love of liberty in this American people. And now I will only say thak 
when, by all these means and appliances. Judge Douglas shall succeed in bringing 
public sentiment to an exact accordance with his own views — when.thcse vast asseno- 
blages shall echo back all these sentiments — when they shall come to repeat his viiews 
and to avow his principles, and to say all that he says on these mighty questions — 
then it needs only the formality of the second Dred Scott decision, which he indorsee 
in advance, to make slavery alike lawful in all the States — old as well as new, North 
as well as South. 

My friends, that ends the chapter. The Judge can take his half hour. 



MR. DOUGLAS'S REPLY. 

Fellow-citizens : I will now occupy the half \\om allotted to me in replying 
to jNfr. Lincoln. The fir«t point to which I will call your attention is, as to what f 
said about the organization of the Re])ublican party in 1854, and the platform that 
was formed on the fifth of October, of that year, and I will then put the question to 
Mr. Lincoln, whether or not, he approves of each article in that platform, and ask 
for a specific answer. I did not charge him with being a member of the committee 
which reported that platform. I charged that that platform was tlie platform of the 
Republican party adopted by them. The fixct that it was the platform of the Repub- 
lican party is not denied, but ]\tr. Lincoln now says, that although hln name was on 
the conunittec which reported it, that he does not tWnk he was there, but thinks he 
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was in Tazewell, holding court. Now, I want to remind Mr. Lincoln that he was 
at Springfield when that Convention was held and those resolutions adopted. 

The point I am going to i-emind Mr. Lincoln of is this : that after I had made my 
speech in 1854, during the fair, he gave me notice that he was ng to reply to me 
the next day. I was sick at the time, but I staid over in Springtield to hear liis re- 
ply and to reply to him. On that day this very Convention, the resolutions adopted 
by which I have read, was to meet in the Senate chamber. He ^oke in the hall of 
the Ilouse ; and when he got through his speech — my recollection is distinct, imd J 
«halJ never forget it — ^Mr. Codding walked in as I took the stand to reply, and gave 
notice that the Republican State Convention would meet instantly in the Sojiate 
chamber, and called upon the Republicans to retire there and go into this very Con 
trei:)tion, instead of remaining and listening to me. 

In the first place, Mr. Lincoln was selected by the very men who made the Re- 
publican organization, on that day, to reply to me. He spoke for them and for tha» 
party, and he was the leader of the party ; and on the very day he made his speech 
in reply to me, preaching up this same doctrine of negro equality, under the Decia 
ration of Independence, this Republican party met in Convention. Another evidenw 
that he was acting in concert with them is to be found in the fact that that Conven 
tioa waited an hour after its time of meeting to hear Lincoln's speech, and Codding 
one df their leading men, marched in the moment Lincoln got through, and gave no 
fice that they did not want to hear me, and would proceed with the business of tlu 
Convention. Still another fact. I have here a newspaper pi-inted at Springfield 
Mr. Lincoln's own town, in October, 1854, u few days afterward, publishing these 
Tesolutions, charging Mr. Lincoln with entertaining these sentiments, and trying lo 
prove that they were also the sentiments of Mr. Yates, then candidate for Congress. 
Thia has been published on Mr. Lincoln over and over again, and never before has 

denied it. 

But, my friends, this denial of his that he did not act on the committee, is a miser- 
able quibble to avoid the main issue, which is, that this Republican platlbim declares 
in favor of the unconditional repeal of the Fugitive Slave law. lias Lincoln an 
swered whether he indorsed that or not ? I called his attention to it v.'hen I first ad- 
dressed you, and asked him for an answer, and I then predicted that he would not 
answer. How does he answer ? Why, that he was not on the committee that wrote 
the resolutions. I then repeated the next proposition contained in the resolutions, 
which was to restrict slavery in those States in whicli it exists, and asked him whether 
he indorsed it. Does he answer yes, or no ? He says in reply, " I was not on the 
committee at the time ; I was up in Tazewell." Tlie next question I jmt to hiiri was, 
whether he was in favor of prohibiting the admission of any more slave States into 
the Union. I put the question to him distinctly, whether, if the people of tlie Terri- 
tory, when they had sufficient population to make a State, should form their Consti. 
tution recognizing slavery, he would vote for or against its admission. He is a can- 
didate for the United States Senate, and it is possible, if he should be elected, that 
he would have to vote directly on that question. I asked him to answer me and you, 
whether he would vote to admit a State into the Union, witli slavery or without it, as 
il« own people might choose. He did not answer that question. He dodges that 
question also, under the cover that he was not on the Conunittee at the time, that he 
was not present when the platfonn was v. ;ide. I want to know if he should hap- 
ijeii to be in the Senate when a State appli> 1 for adi iission, with a Constitution 
acceptable to her own people, he would vote to admit that State, if slavery was one 
of its institutions. He avoids the answer. 

It is true he gives the Abolitionists to understand by a hint that he would not vote 
to admit such a State. And why ? He goes on to say that the man who would talk 
about giving each State the right to have shn ery, or not, as it pleased, was akin to 
the man who would muzzle the guns which thundered forth the annual joyous return 
of the day of our independence. He says that that kind of talk is casting a blight 
on the gloiy of this country. AVhat is the meaning of that ? Tliat he is not in favor 
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of each State to have the right of doing as it pleases on the slavery qaestion ? I 
will put the question to him again and again, and I intend to force it out of him. 

Then again, this platform wliich was made at Springfield by his own party, when 
he was its acknowledged head, provides that Republicans will insist on the abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia, and I asked Lincoln specifically whether he 
agreed with them in that? [" Did you get an answer?"] He is afraid to answer it. 
He knows I will trot him down to Egypt. I intend to make him answer thers, or 1 
• will show the people of Illinois that he does not intend to answer these questions. 
The Convention to which I have been alluding goes a little further, and pledges itself 
to exclude slavery from all the Territories over which the General Government has 
exclusive jurisdiction north of 3G deg. 30 min., as well as South. Now I want to 
know whether he appix)ve3 that provision. I want him to answer, and when he does, 
I want to know his opinion on miother point, which is, whether he will, ledeem the 
pledge of this platform and resist tlie acquirement of any more territory unless sla* 
very therein shall be forever prohibited. I want him to answer this last question. 
Each of the questions I have put to him are practical questions — questions babied 
upon the fundamental principles of the Black Republican party, and I want to know 
whether he is the first, last, and only choice of a party with whom he does not agree 
in principle. He does not deny but that that principle was unanimously adopted by 
the Republican party ; he does not deny that the whole Republican party is pledged 
to it ; he does not deny that a man who is not faithful to it is faithless to the Repub- 
lican party ; and now I want to know whether that party is unanimously in favor of 
a man who does not adopt that creed and agree with them in their principles : I 
want to know whether the man who does not agree with them, and who is afraid to 
avow his differences, and who dodges the issue, is the first, last, and only choice of 
the Republican party. 

A voice — " How about the conspiracy ? " 

Mr. Douglas — Never mind, I will come to that soon enough* But the platform 
which I have read to you, not only lays down these principles, but it adds : 

Resolved, That ia furtherance of these principles we will use such constitutional and law- 
ful means as shall seem bei^t adapted to their accomplishment, and that we will support no 
man for office, under the General^ or State Government, who is not positively and fully com- 
mitted to the support of these principles, and whose personal character and conduct is not a 
guaranty that he is reliable, and who t-hall not have abjured old party allegiance and ties. 

The Black Republican party stands pledged that they will never support Lincoln 
until he has pledged himself to that platform, but he cannot devise his answer ; he 
has not made up his mind whether he will or not. He talked about everything else 
he could think of to occupy !iis hour and a half, and when he could not think of any- 
thing more to say, without an excuse for refusing to answer these questions, he sat 
down long before his time was out. 

In relation to Mr. Lincoln's charge of conspiracy against me, I have a word to say. 
In his speech to-day he quotes a playful part of his speech at Springfield, about 
Stephen, and James, and Franklin, and Roger, and says that I did not take exception 
to it. I did not answer it, and he repeats it again. I did not take exception 
to this figure of his. He has a right to be as playful as he pleases in throwing his 
arguments together, and I will not object ; but I did take objection to his second 
Springfield speech, in which he stated that he intended his firat speech as a charge of 
jorruption or conspiracy against the Supreme Court of the United States, President 
Pierce, President Buchanan, and myself. That gave the offensive character to the 
charge. He then said that when he made it he did not know whether it was true or 
not, but inasmuch as Judge Douglas had not denied it, although he had replied to the 
other parts of his speech three times, he repeated it as a charge of conspiracy against 
me, thus charging me with moral turpitude. When he put it in that form, I did say, 
that inasmuch as he repeated the chai-ge simply because I had not denied it, I would 
deprive him of the opportunity of ever repeating it again, by declaring that it was 
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in all its bearings, an infamous lie. He says he will repeat it until I answer his 
folly and nonsense, about Stephen, and Franklin, and Roger, and Bob, and James. 

He studied that out — ^prepared that one sentence with the greatest care, committed 
h to memory, and put it in his jSrst Springfield speech, and now he carries that 
speech around and reads that sentence to show how pretty it is. His vanity is 
wounded because I will not go into that beautiful figure of his about the building 
of a house. All I have to say is, that I am not green enough to let him make a 
charge whi h he acknowledges he does not know to be true, and then take up 
my time in answering it, when I know it to be false and nobody else knows it to 
hi true. 

I have not brought a charge of moral turpitude against him. "Wlien he, or any 
other man, brings one against me, instead of disproving it, I will say that it is a lie, 
and let him prove it if he can. 

I have lived twenty -five years in Illinois. I have served you with all the fidelity 
and ability which I possess, and Mr. Lincoln is at liberty to attack my public ac- 
tion, my votes, and my conduct ; but when he dares to attack my moral integrity, by 
a charge of conspiracy between myself, Chief Justice Taney and the Supreme Court, 
and two Presidents of the United States, I will repel it. 

Mr. Lincoln has not character enough for integrity and truth, merely on his ovnx 
ipse dixit, to arraign President Buchanan, President Pierce, and nine Judges of the 
Supreme Court, not one of Avhom would be complimented by being ^ut on an equal* 
ity with him. There is an unpardonable presumption in a man putting himself up 
before thousands of people, and pretending that his ipse dixitj Avithout proof, with- 
out fact and without truth, is enough to bring down and destroy the purest and best 
of living men. 

Fellow-citizens, my time is fast expiring ; I must pass on, Mr. Lincoln wants to 
know why I voted against Mr. Chase's amendment to the Kebi'aska bill. I Avill tell 
him. In the first place, the bill already conferred all the power which Congress had, 
by giving the people the whole power over the subject. Chase offered a proviso 
that they might abolish slavery, which by implication would convey the idea tliat 
they could prohibit by not introducing that institution. Gen. Cass asked him to mod- 
ify his amendment, so as to provide that the people might either prohibit or intro- 
duce slavery, and thus make it fair and equal. Chase refused to so modify his 
proviso, and then Gen. Cass and all the rest of us, voted it dov/n. Those facts ap- 
pear on the journals and debates of Congress, where Mr. Lincoln found tlie charge^ 
atid if he had told the whole truth, there would have been no necessity for me to oc 
cupy your time in explaining the matter. 

Llr. Lincoln wants to know why the woj'd " State," as well as " Territory," was 
put into the Nebraska bill ? I will tell him. It was put there to meet just such 
ialse arguments as he has been adducing. That first, not only the people of the 
Territories should do as they pleased, but that when they come to be admitted as 
States, they should come into the Union with or without slavery, as the people de 
termined. I meant to knock in the head this Abolition doctrine cf Mr. Lincohi's, 
that there shall be no more slave States, even if the people want them. And it does 
not do for him to say, or for any other Black Republican to say, that there is nobody 
in favor of the doctrme of no more slave States, and that nobody wants to interfere 
with the right of the people to do as they please. "What was the origin of the Mis- 
souri diflRculty and the Missouri Compromise ? The people of Missouri formed a 
XJonstitution as a slave State, and asked admission into the Union, but the Freesoil 
party, of the North being in a majority, refused to admit her because she had slavery, 
as one of her institutions. Hence this first slavery agitation arose upon a State and 
not upon a Territory, and yet Mr. Lincoln does not laiow why the word State was 
placed in the Kansas-Nebraska bill. The whole Abolition agitation arose on thot 
doctrine of proliibiting a State from coming in with Slavery, or not, as it pleased, 
and that same doctrine is here in this Republican platform of 1854 ; it has never 
been repealed ; and every Black Republican stands pledged by that platform, never 
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to vote for any man who 13 not in favor of it. Yet Mr. Lincoln does not know that 
there is a man in the world who is in favor of preventing a State from coming in 
as it pleases, notwithstandbg. The Springfield platform says that they, the Repub- 
lican party, will not allow a State to come in under such cii'cumatances. He is an 
ignorant man. 

Now you see that upon these very points I am as far from briaging Mr. Lincoln 
up to the line as I ever was before. He does not want to avow his principles. I do 
•sr'i* to avow mine, as clear as sunlight in mid-4ay. Democracy is founded upon the 
eternal principle of right. The plainer these principles are avowed before the peo- 
ple, the stronger will be the support which they will receive. I only wish 1 had the 
power to make them, so clear that they would shine in the heavens for eveiy man, 
woman, and child to read. The first of those principles that I would proclaim would 
be in opposition to Mr. Lincoln's doctrine of unifoi-mity between the different States, 
and I would declare instead the sovereign right of each State to decide the slavery 
question as well as all other domestic questions for themselves, without interference 
from any other State or power whatsoever. 

"When that principle is recognized, you will have peace and harmony and frater 
nal feeling between all the States of this Union ; until you do recognize that doc 
trine, there will be sectional warfare agitating and distracting the country. What 
does Mr. Lincoln, propose? He says that the Union cannot exist divided into 
free and slave States. If it cannot endure thus divided, then he must strive to 
make them all free or all slave, which will inevitably bring about a dissolution of the* 
Union. 

Gentlemen, I am told that my time is out, and I am obliged to stop. 



SECOND JOINT DEBATE, AT EREEPORT, 

August 27, 1858. 



MR. LINCOLN'S SPEECH. 

La-dies ani> Gentlemen : On Saturday last, Judge Douglas and myself first 
met in public discussion. He spoke one hour, I an hour and a half, and he replied 
for half {in hour. The order is now reversed. I am to speak an hour, he an hour 
and a half, and then I am to reply for half an hour. I propose to devote myself 
during the first hour to tlie scope of what was brought within the range of his half- 
hour speech at Ottawa. Of course there was brought within the scope in tliat half- 
hour's speech something of his own opening speech. In the course of that opening 
aj-jumcnt Judge Douglas proposed to me seven distinct interrogatories. In my 
/(p* <;ch of an hour and a lialf, I attended to some other parts of his speech, and inci- 
dentally, as I thought, answered one of the interrogatories then. 1 then distinctly 
intimated to him that I would answer the rest of his interrogatories on <5ondition 
only that he should agree to answer as many for me. He made no intimation at the 
time of the proposition, nor did he in his reply allude at all to that suggestion of 
mine. I do him no injustice in saying that he occupied at least half of his reply in 
dealing with me as though I luid refused to answer liis interrogatories. I now pro- 
pose that I will answer any of the inten-ogatories, upon condition that he will answer 
questions from me not exceeding the same number. I give him an opportunity to 
respond. The Judge remains silent. I now say that 1 will answer his interrogate- 
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ries, whether he answers mine or not; and tliat after I have done so, I shall pro- 
pound mine to lum. 

I have supposed myselfj since the organization of the Republican party at Bloom- 
Migton, in May, 1856, bound as a party man by the platforms of the party, then and 
since. If in any interrogatories which I shall answer I go beyond the scope of what 
is within these platforms, it will be perceived that no one is responsible but myself. 

Having said thus much, I will take up the Judge's interrogatories as I find them 
printed in the Chicago Tirrm, and answer them sericUim. In order that there may 
be no mistake about it, -I have copied the interrogatories in'Avriting, and also my an- 
swers to them. The first one of these interrogatories is in these words : 

Question 1. "I desire to know whether Lincoln to-day stands, as he did in 1854, 
in favor of the unconditional repeal of the Fugitive Slave law ?" 

Answer. I do not now, nor ever did, stand in favor of the unconditional repeal 
of the Fugitive Slave law. 

Q. 2. " I desire him to answer whether he stands pledged to-day, as he did in 
1854, against the admission of any more slave States into the Union, even if the 
• people want them?" 

A. I do not now, or ever did, stand pledged against the admission of any more 
slave States into the Union. 

Q. 3. "I want to know whether he stands pledged against the admission of 
^a new State into the Union with such a Constitution as the people of tliat State may 
see fit to make?" 

A. I do not stand pledged against the admission of a new State into the Union, 
with such a Constitution as the people of that State may see fit to make. 

Q. 4. "I want to know whether he stands to-day pledged to the abolition of sla- 
very in the District of Columbia?" 

A. I do not stand to-day pledged to the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia. 

Q. 5. "I desire him to answer whether he stands pledged to the prohibition of 
the slave-trade between the different States?" 

A. I do not stand pledged to the prohibition of the slave-trade between the dif- 
it-rent States. 

Q. 6. " I desire to know whether he stands pledged to prohibit slavery in all 
the. Territories of the United States, North as well as South of the Missouri Com- 
promise line?" 

A. I am impliedly, if not expressly, pledged to a belief in the right and duty of 
Congress to prohibit slavery in all the United States Territories. 

Q. 7. " I desire him to answer whether he is opposed to the acquisition of any 
new temtory unless slavery is first prohibited therein?" • 

A. I am not generally opposed to honest acquisition of territory ; ancJ, in any 
given case, I would or would not oppose such acquisition, accordingly as I might 
think Fuch acquisition w^oiild or would not aggravate the slavery question among our- 
selves. 

Now, my friends, it will be perceived upon an examination of these questions and 
a.iswers, that so far I have only answered that I was not pledged to this, that or the 
other. The Judge has not framed his interrogatories to ask me anything more than 
this, and I have answered in strict accordance with the interrogatories, and have an- 
swei-ed truly that I am not pledged at all upon any of the points to which I have 
answered. But I am not disposed to hang upon the exact form of his interrogatory. 
I am rather disposed to take up at least some of these questions, and state what I 
really think upon them. 

As to the first one, in regard to the Fugitive Slave law, I have never hesitated to 
say, and I do not now hesitate to say, that I think, under the Constitution of the 
United State?, the people of the Southern States are entitled to a Congressional Fu- 
gitive Slave law. Having said that, I have had nothing to say in regard to the ex- 
isting Fugitive Slave law, furtlier than that I think it should have been framed so as 
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to ha free from some of the objections that pertain to it, without lessemng its efficien- 
cy. And inasmuch as we are not now in an agitation in regard to an alteration or 
modification of that law, I would not be the man to introduce it as a new subject of 
agitation upon the general question of slavery. 

In regard to the other question, of whether I am pledged to the admission of any 
more slave States into the Union, I state to you very frankly that I would be exceed- 
ingly sorry ever to be put in a position of having to pass upon that question. Z 
should be exceedingly glad to know that there would never be another slave Stai<; 
jvdmitted into the Union ; but I must add, that if slavery shall be kept out of the 
Territories during the territorial existence of any one given Territory, and then the 
people shall, having a fair chance and a clear field, when they come to aclopt the Con- 
stitution, do such an extraordinary thing as to adopt a slave Constitution, uninfluenced 
by the actual presence of the institution among them, I see no alternative, if we own 
tfie country, but to admit them into the Union. 

The third interrogatory is answered by the answer to the second, itbeuig, as I con- 
ceive, the same as the second. 

The fourth one is in regard to the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia. 
In relation to that, I have my mind very distinctly made up. I should be exceed- 
ingly glad to see slavery abolished in the District of Columbia. I believe that Con- 
gress possesses the constitutional power to abolish it. Yet as a member of Congress, 
I should not with my present views, be in favor of endeavoring to abolish slavery in 
tiie District of Columbia, unless it would be upon these conditions : First, that the 
abolition should be gradual. Second, that it sliould be on a vote of the majority of 
qualified voters in the Disti'ict ; and third, that compensation should be made to un- 
willing owners. With these three conditions, I confess I would be exceedingly glad 
to see Congress abolish slavery in the Distiict of Coliunbia, and, in the language of 
Henry Clay, " sweep from our Capital that foul blot upon our nation." 

In regard to the fifth interrogatory, I must say here, that as to the question of the 
aboUtion of the slave-trade between the different States, I can truly answer, as I 
have, that I am pledged to nothing about iU It is a subject to which I have not 
given that mature consideration that would make me feel authorized to state a po- 
sition so as to hold myself entirely bound by it. In other words, that question has 
never been prominently enough before me to induce me to investigate whether we 
really have the constitutional power to do it. I could investigate it if I had sufficient 
time, to bring myself to a conclusion upon that subject ; but I have not done so, and 
I say so frankly to you here, and to Judge Douglas. I must say, however, that if I 
should be of opinion that Congress does possess the constitutional power to abolish 
the slave-trade among the different States, I should still not be in favor of the exer- 
cise of that power unless upon some conservative principle as I conceive it, akin to 
what I have said in relation to the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia. 

My answer as to whether I desire that slavery should be prohibited in all the Ter- 
ritories of the United States, is full and explicit within itself, and cannot be made 
clearer by any comments of mine. So I suppose in regard to the question whether 
I am opposed to the acquisition of any more territory unless slavery is first prohib- 
ited therein, my answer is such that I could add nothing by way of illustration, nt 
making myself better understood., than the answer which I have placed in writing. 

Now in all this, the Judge has me, and he has me on the record. I suppose he 
had flattered himself that I was really entertaining one set of opinions for one place 
and another set for another place — ^that I was afraid to say at one place what I ut- 
tered at another. What I am saying here I suppose I say to a vast audience as 
strongly tending to Abolitionism as any audience in the State of Illinois, and I believe 
I am saying that which, if it would be offensive to any persons and render them ene- 
mies to myself, would be offensive to persons in this audience. 

I now proceed to propound to the Judge the interrogatories, so far as I have framed 
them. I will bring forward a new installment when I get them ready. I will bring 
tliem forward now, only reaching to number foiur. 
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The first one is : 

Question 1. If the people of Kansas shall, by means entirely unobjectionable in 
all other i-espects, adopt a State Constitution, and ask admission into the Union under 
it, before they have the requisite number of inhabitants according to the English bill 
— some ninety-three thousand — will you vote to admit them ? 

Q. 2. Can the people of a United States Territory, in any lawful way, against 
the wish of any citizen of the United States, exclude slavery from its limits prior to 
the formation of a State Constitution ? 

Q. 3. Tf the Supreme Court of the United States shall decide that States cannot 
"xclude slavery from their limits, are you in favor of acquiescing in, adopting and 
tbllowing such decision as a rule of political action ? 

Q. 4. Are you in favor of acquiring additional territory, in disregard of how such 
acquisition may affect the nation on the slavery question ? 

As introductory to these intcn'ogatories which Judge Douglas propounded to me 
at Ottawa, he read a set of resolutions which he said Judge Trumbull and myself 
had participated in adopting, in the first Republican State Convention, held at Spring- 
field, in October, 1854. He insisted that I and Judge Trumbull, and perhaps the 
entire Republican pai'ty, were responsible for the doctrines contained in the set of 
resolutions which he read, and I understand tliat it was from that set of resolutions 
that he deduced the interrogatories Avhich he propounded to me, using these resolu- 
tions as a sort of authority tor propounding those questions to me. Now I say here 
to-day that I do not answer his interrogatories because of their springing at all from 
that set of resolutions which he read. I answered them because Judge Douglas 
thought fit to ask them. I do not now, nor never did, recognize any responsibility 
upon myself in that set of resolutions. Wlien I replied to him on that occasion, I 
assured him that I never had anything to do with them. I repeat here to-day, thai 
I never in any possible form had anything to do with that set of resohitions. It 
turns out, I believe, that those resolutions were never passed in any Convention held 
in Springfield. It turns out that they were never passed at any Convention or any 
public meeting that I had any part in. I believe it turns out in addition to all this, 
that there was not, in the fall of 1854, any Convention holding a session in Spring- 
field, calling itself a Republican State Convention ; yet it is true there was a Con- 
vention, or assemblage of men calling themselves a Convention, at Springfield, that 
did pass some resolutions. But so little did I really know of the proceedings of that 
Convention, or what set of resolutions they had passed, though having a general 
knowledge that tlierc liad been such an assemblage of men there, that when Judge 
Douglas read the resolutions, I really did not know but they had been the resolutions 
passed then and there. I did not question that they were the resolutions adopted. 
For I could not bring myself to suppose that Judge Douglas could say what he did 
upon this subject witliout knowing that it was true. I contented myself, on tliat oc 
casion, with denying, as I truly could, all connection witli them, not denying or afiirro- 
ing whether they were passed at Springfield. Now it turns out that he had got hold 
of some resolutions passed at some Convention or public meeting in Kane county 
I Avish to say here, that I don't conceive that in any fair and just mind tliis discovery 
relieves me at all. I had just as much to do with the Convention in Kane county as 
that at Springfield. I am just as much responsible for the resolutions at Kane 
county as those at Springfield, the amount of the responsibility being exactly nothing 
in either case ; no more than there would be in regard to a set of resolutions passed 
in the moon. 

I allude io this extraordinary matter in this canvass for some further purpose than 
anything yet advanced. Judge Douglas did not make his statement upon that oc- 
casion as matters that he believed to be true, but he stated them roundly as being 
true, in such form as to pledge his venicily for their truth. When the whole matter 
turns out as it does, and when we consider who Judge Douglas is — that he is a dis- 
tinguished Senator of the United States — that he has served nearly twelve years as 
such — that his character is not at all limited as an ordinary Senator of the United 
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States, but that his name has become of world-wide renown — it is mosv extraordinary 
that he should so far forget all the suggestions of justice to an adversary, or of pru 
dence to himself, as to venture upon the assertion of that which the slightest inves 
tigation would have shown him to be wholly false. I can only account for his hav- 
ing done so upon th e supposition that that evil genius which has attended him 
through his life, giving to him an apparent astonishing prosperity, such as to lead 
very many good men to doubt there being any advantage in virtue over vice — say 
I can only account for it on the supposition that that evil genius has at last made up 
its mind to forsake him. 

And 1 may add that another extraordinaiy feature of the Judge's conduct iu this 
wmvsxss — ^inade more extraordinarj- by this incident — is, that he is in the habit, in 
ahiK.st all the speeches he mtikes, of charging falsehood upon his advei-saries, myself 
and others. I now ask whether he is able to find in any thing tliat Judge Trumbull, 
for instance, has said, or in any thing that I have said, a justilication at all compared 
with what we have, iu this instance, for that sort ot' vulgarity. 

I have been in the habit of charging as a matter of behef on niy part, that, in 
the introduction of the Nebraska bill into Congress, there was a «onspir»it:<y to make 
slavery perpetual and national. I have arranged from time to time the evidence 
which establishes and proves the truth of this charge. I recuiTed to this charge at 
Ottawa. 1 shall not now have time to dwell upon it at very great length ; but, in- 
asnnich as Judge Doughxs in his reply of half an hour, made some points upon me 
in relation to it, I propose noticing a few of them. 

The Judge insists that, in the first speech I made, in which I very distinctly made 
that charge, he thought for a good while I M'as in fun ! — that I was playful — ^that 
1 was not sincere about it — and that he only grew angry and somewhat excited 
when he found that I insisted upon it as a matter of earnestness. He says he char- 
acterized it as a falsehood as far as I implicated his moral cliaracier in that transac- 
tion. Well, I did not know, till he presented that view, that I had implicated his 
moral character. He is very much in the habit, when he argues me up into a posi- 
tion J. never thought of occupying, of very cosily saying ho has no doubt Lincoln is 
" conscientious " in saying so. He should remember that I did not know but what 
Ac was ALToaicTiiKH "conscientious " in that matter. I can conceive it possible 
for men to conspire to do a good thing, and I really find nothing in Judge Douglas's 
course or arguments that is contrary to or inconsistent with his belief of a conspir- 
acy to nationalize and spread slavery as being a good and blessed thing, and so I hope 
he will understand that I do not at all question but that in all this matter he is en- 
tirely " conscientious." 

I^ut to draw your attention to one of the pomts I made in this case, beginning at 
the beginning. When the Nebraska bill was introduced, or a short time afterward, 
by an amendment, I believe, it was provided that it must be considered " the true 
indent and meaning of tins act not to legislate slavery into any State or Territory, 
or to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the people thereof perfectly free to form and 
regulate their own domestic institutions in their own way, subject only to the Consti- 
tution of the United States." I have called his attention to the fact that when he 
and some others began arguing that they were giving an increased degree of liberty 
to the people in the Territories over and above what they formerly had on the 
<pi>'^;tion of slavery, a question was raised whether the law was enacted to give 
such unconditional liberty to the people, and to test the sincerity of this mode of 
argument, Mr. Chase, of Ohio, introduced an amendment, in which he made the 
law — if the amendment were adopted — expressly declare that the people of the 
Territory should have the power to exclude slavery if they saw fit. I have asked 
attention also to the fact that Judge Douglas and those who acted with him, voted that 
amendment down, notwithstanding it expressed exactly the thing they said was the 
true intent and meaning of the law. I have called attention to the fact that in sub- 
sequent times, a decision of the Supreme Court has been made, in which it has been 
declai .1 that a Territorial Legislature has no constitutional right to exclude slavery. 
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And I have argued and said that for men who did intend that the people of the 
Territory should have the right to exclude slavery absolutely and unconditionally, 
the voting down of Chase's amendment is wholly inexplicable. It is a puzzle — a 
riddle. But I have said that with men who did look forward to such a decision, 
or who had it in contemplation, that such a decision of the Supreme Court would or 
might be made, the voting down of that amendment would be perfectly rational 
and intelligible. It would keep Congress from coming in collision with the decision 
when it was made. Any body can conceive that if ther^ was an intention or ex- 
peel aiion that such a decision was to follow, it would not be a very desirable party 
attitude to get into for the Supreme Court — all or nearly all its members belonging 
to th3 same party — to decide one way, Avhen the party in Congress had decided the 
other way. Hence it would be very rational for nien expecting such a decision, to 
keep the niche in that law clear for it. After pointing this out, 1 tell Judge Douglas 
that it looks to me as though here • was the reason why Chase's amendment was 
voted down. I tell him that as he did it, and knows why he did it, if it was done 
for a reason different from this, he knows what thai reasm was, end can tell us what 
it was. I tell him, also, it will bo. vastly more satisfactory to the country for him to 
give some other plausible, intelligible re'ason why it was voted down than to stand 
upon his dignity and call people liai's. Well, on Saturday he did make his answer, 
and what do you think it was ? He says if I had only taken upon myself to tell 
the whole truth about that amendment of Chase's, no explanation would have been 
necessary on his pai-t — or words to that effect. Now, I say here, that I am quite un- 
conscious of having suppressed any thing material to the case, and I am very frank to 
admit if there is any sound reason other than that which appeared to me material, 
it is quite fair for him to present it. What reason does he propose ? That w^hen 
Chsise came forwiird with his amendment expressly authorizing the people to ex- 
clude slavery from the limits of every Temtory, Gen. Cass proposed to Chase, if 
he (Chase) would add to his amendment that the people should have the power to 
introduce or exclude, they would let it go. This is substantially all of his reply 
And because Chase would not do that, they voted his amendment down. Well, it 
turns out, I believe, upon examination, that General Cass took some part in the little 
running debate ufwn that amendment, and then ran away and did vot vote on it at 
all. Is not that the fact ? So confident, as I think, was General Cass that there 
wa.s a snake somewhere about, he chose to run away froni the whole thing. This is 
an inference I draw from the fact that, though he took part in the debate, his name does 
not appear in the ayes and noes. But does Judge Douglas's reply amount to a sat- 
isfactory answer? [Cries of '"yes," "yes," and "no," *'no."] There is some little 
difference of opinion here. But I tisk attention to a few more views bearing on the 
question of whether it amounts to a satisfactory answer. The men who were de- 
termined that that amendment sliould not get into the bill and spoil the place where 
the Dred Scott decision was to come in, sought an excuse to get rid of it somewhere. 
One of these ways — one of these excuses — was to ask Chase to add to his proposed 
amendment a provision that the people might introduce slaveiy if they wanted to. 
They very well knew Ciiase would do no such thing — tliat Mr; Chase was one of 
the men differing from them on the broad principle of his insisting that freedom vins 
f)€(fer than slavery — a man who would not consent to enact a law, penned with his 
own hand, by which he was made to recognize slavery on the one hand and Hberty 
on the othei" as precisely equal ; and when they insisted on his doing this, they very 
well knew they insisted on that which he would not for a moment think of doing, 
and that they were only bluffing him. I believe (I have not, since he made his an- 
swer, had a chance to examine the journals or Congressional Globe, and therefore 
speak from memory) — I believe the state of the bill at that time, according to parliar 
mentaty rules, was such that no member could propose ah additional amendment to 
Chase's amendment. I rather think this is the truth — the Judge shakes hia head. 
Very well. I would like to know, then, if they tvanted Chase's amendment fixed 
Tver, why somebody else coidd not have offered to do it ? If they wanted it amended. 
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Tvhy did they not offer the amendment ? Why did they stand them taunting and 
quibbling at Chase ? VViiy did they not put it in themselves f But to put it on the 
otiier ground ; suppose that there was such an amendment offered, and Chase's was 
an amendment to an amendment; until one is disposed of by parliamentary law, 
you cannot pile another on. Then all these gentlemen had to do was to vote Chase's 
on, and then in the amended form in which the whole stood, add their own amend- 
ment to it if they wanted to put it in that shape. This was all they wei-e obliged to 
do, and the ayes and noes sliow that there were tliirty-six who voted it down, against 
ten who voted in favor of it. The thirty-six held entire sway and coatroL They 
could in some form or other have put that bill in the exact shape th»y wanted. If 
th'ire was a rule preventing their amending it at the time, they could pass that, and 
then Chase's amendment being merged, put it in the shape they wanted. They did 
not choose to do so, but they went into a quibble with Chase to get him to add what 
< hey knew he would not add, and because he would not, they stand upon that flirwsy 
pretext for voting down what they argued was the meaning and intent of their own 
bill. They left room thereby for this Dred Scott decision, which goes veiy fer to 
make slavery national throughout the United States. 

I pass one or two points I have because my time will very soon expire, but I 
must be allowed to say that Judge Douglas rcouis again, as he did upon one or tw« 
other occasions, to the enormity of Lincoln — an insignificant individual like Lincoln — 
upon his ipse dixit charging a conspiracy upon a large number of members of Con- 
gress, the Supreme Court and two President^!, to nationalize slavery. I want to say 
that, in the first place, I have made no charge of this sort upon my ipse dixit.- I 
have only arraji'ed the evidence tending to prove it, and presented it to the under- 
standing of others, saying what I think it proves, but giving you the means of judg- 
ing whether it proves it or not. This is precisely what I have done. I have not 
placed it upon my ipse dixit at all. On this occasion, I wish to recall his attention to 
a piece of evidence which I brought forward at Ottawa on Saturday, showing that 
he had made substantially the same charge against substantially the sc»iejjer«o»§t 
excluding his dear self from the category. I ask him to give some attention to the 
evidence which I brought forward, that he himself had discovered a '* fatal blow 
being struck" against the right of the people to exclude slavery from their limitSs 
which fatal blow he assumed as in evidence in an article in tlie Washington Dhioz^ 
published "by authority." I ask by whose authority? He discovers a similar or 
identical provision in the Lecompton Constitution. Made by whom? The framers 
of that Constitution. Advocated by whom ? By all the members of the party in 
the itation, who advocated the introduction of Kansas into the Union under the 
Lecompton Constitution. 

I have asked his attention to the evidence that he arrayed to prove that such a 
fatal blow was being struck, and to the facts which he brought forward in support ot 
that charge — ^being identical with the one which he thinks so villainous in me. He 
pointed it not at a newspaper editor merely, but at the President and his Cabinet 
and the members of Congress advocating the Lecompton Constitution and those 
framing that instrument. I must again be permitted to remind him, that although 
my ipse dixit may not be as great as his, yet it soraev/hat reduces the force of hm 
calling my attention to the enormity of my making a like charge against him. 

Go on, Judge Douglas. 



MR. DOUGLAS'S SPEECH. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : Tlie silence with which you have listened to Mr. 
Lincoln during his hour is creditable to this vast audience, composea of men of 
various political parties. Nothing is more honorable to any large mass of people 
assembled for the purpose of a fair discussion, than that kind and respectful attention 
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tliat is yielded not only to youv political friends, but to those who are opposed to you 
in politics. 

I am glad that at last I have brought Mr. Lincoln to the conclusion that he had 
better define his position on cei'tain political questions to wlach I called his attention 
at Ottawa, He there showed no disposition, no inclination, to answer them. I did 
not pi-esent idle questions for him to answer merely for my gratification. I laid the 
foundation for those intesrogatories by show^ing tluit thoy constituted the p^tibrm of 
the party %vhose nominee he is for the Senate. I did not presume that I had the 
right to catechise him as I saw proper, unless I showed th'at his party, or a majority 
of it, stood upon the platform and were in favor of the propositions upon which n«y 
questions were based. I desii-ed simply to know, inasmuch as he liad been nomina- 
ted as the fu-st, last, and only choice of his party, whether he concurred in the plat- 
form which that party had adopted for its government. In a few moments I will 
proceed to review the answers which he has given to these interrogatories ; but in 
order to relieve his anxiety I will first respond to these which he has presented to 
me. Mark you. he has not j)resentcd interrogatories which have ever received the 
sanction of the party with whicli I sun acting, and hence he luvs no other foundation 
for them thau hitt own curiosity. 

First, he desires to know if the people of Kansas shall form a Constitution by 
means entirely proper and unobjectionable and ask admission into the Union as a 
State, before they have the requisite population for a member of Congress, whether 
I will vote for tl^at admission. Well, now, I regret exceedingly thiit he did not 
answer that interrogatory himself before he put it to me, in order that we might 
understand, and not be left to infer, on which* side he is. Mr. Trumbull, during the 
last session of Congress, voted from the beginning to the end against the admission 
of Oregon, although a free State, because she had not the requisite population for a 
member of Congress. Mr. Trumbull would not consent, under any circumstances, 
to let a State, free or alave, come into the Union until it had the requisite population. 
As Mr. Trumbull is in the field, fighting for Mr. Lincoln, I would like to have Mr. 
Lincohi answer his own question and tell me whether he is fighting Trumbull on tliat 
issue or not But I will answer his question. In reference to Kansas, it is my 
opinion, that as she has population enough to constitute a slave State, she has people 
enough for a free State. I will not make Kansas an exceptional case to the other 
States of the Union. 1 hold it to be a sound rule of universal application to require 
a Territory to contain the requisite population for a member of Congress, beibre it 
is admitted as a State into the Union. I made that proposition in the Senate in 
1856, and I renewed it during the last session, in a bill providing that no Territoiy 
of the United States should form a Constitution and apply for admission uniil it had 
the requisite population. On another occasion I proposed that neither Kansas, or 
any other Territory, should be admitted until it had the requisite population. Con- 
gress did not adopt any of my propositions containing this general rule, but did make 
an exception of Kansas. I will stand by that exception. Either Kansas must come 
in as a free State, with whatever population she may have, or the rule must be 
applied to aB. the other Territories alike. I therefore answer at once, that it liaving 
been decided that Kansas has people enough lor a slave State, I hold that she luw 
enougii for a free State. I hope Mr. Lincoln is satisfied with my answer ; and now 
I would like to get his answer to his own interrogatory — whether or not he will vote 
to admit Kansas before she has the requisite population. I want to know whether 
he will vote to admit Oregon before that Territory has the requisite population. Mr. 
Trumbull will not, and the same reason that commits Mr. Trumbull against the 
admission of Oregon, commits him against Kansas, even if she should apply for 
admission as a free State. If there is any sincerity, any truth, in the argimient of 
Mr. Trumbull in the Senate, against the admission of Oregon bectmse she had not 
93,420 people, although her population was larger than that of Kimsas, he stands 
pledged against tiie admission of both Oregon and Kansas until they have 93,420 
inhabitants. I would like Mr. Lincoln to answer this question. I would like him 
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to take his own raedici^ie. If he ch'ffeis with Mr. Trumbull, let him answer his 
argument against the admission of Oregon, instead of poking questions at me. ^ ^ 
Z^' The next question pix)pounded to me by Mr. Lincoln is, can the people of a Ter-/ 

/ ritory in any lawful way, against the wishes of any citizen of the United States, \ 

'■. exclude slavery from their limits prior to the formation of a Stiite Constitution ? I 
answer emphatically, as Mr. Lincoln has heard me answer a hundred times fi-om ^ 
eveiy stump in Illinois, that in my opinion the people of a Territoiy can, by lawful / 

5 means, exclude slavery from their limits prior to the formation of a State Constitu- 
tion. Mr. Lincoln knew that I had answered that question over and over again. ; 
He iieard me argue the Nebraska bill on that principle all over the State in 1854, ' 

' in 1855, and in 1856, and he has no excuse for pretending to be in doubt as to my i 
position on that question. It matters not what way the Supreme Court may here- 
after decide as to the abstract qqestion whether slavery may or may not go into a , 
Territory under the Constitution, the people have the lawfiil means to introduce it 
or exclude it as they please, for the reason that slavery cannot exist a day or an ^ 

i hour anywhere, unless it is supported by local police regulations. Those police reg- /' 
ulations can only be established by the local legislature, and if the people arc ; 
opposed to slavery they will elect representatives to that body who will by unfriendly 
legislation effectually prevent the introduction of it into their midst. If, on the con- 
trary, they are for it, their legislation will favor its extension. Hence, no matter 
what the decision of the Supreme Court may be on that abstract question, still the 
right of the people to make a slave Temtoiy or a free Territory is perfect and 
complete under the Nebraska bill. I hope Mr. Lincoln deems my answer satisfactory 
on that point. 

In this connection, I will notice the charge which he has introduced in relation to 
Mr. Chase's amendment. I thought that I had chased that amendment out of Mr. 
Lincoln's brain at Ottawa ; but it seems that still haunts his imagination, and he is 
not yet satisfied. I had supposed that he would be ashamed to press tliat question 
further. He is a lawyer, and has been a member of Congress, and has occupied his 
time and amused you by telling you about parliamentary proceedings. He ought to 
have known better than to try to palm off his miserable impositions upon this intelli- 
gent audience. The Nebraska bill provided that the legislative power, and authority 
of the said TeiTitory, should extend to all rightful subjects of legislation consistent 
with the organic act and the Constitution of the United States. It did not make any 
exception as to slavery, but gave all the power that it was possible tor Congress to 
give, without violating the Constitution to the Territorial Legislature, with no excep- 
tion or limitation on the subject of slaverj"^ at all. The language of that bill which 
I have quoted, gave the full power and the full authority over the subject of slavery, 
affirmatively and negatively, to introduce it or exclude it, so far as the Constitution 
of the United States would permit. What more could Mr. Chase give by his 
amendment ? Nothing. He offered his amendment for the identical purpose for 
which Mr. Lincoln is using it, to enable demagogues in the countiy to tiy and deceive 
the people. 

His amendment was to this effect. It provided that the Legislature should have 
the power to exclude slavery: and General Cass suggested, "why not give the po^r 
(o introduce as well as exclude ?" The answer was, they have the power already in 
the bill to do both. Chase was afraid his amendment would be. adopted if he put 
the alternative proposition and so make it fair both ways, but would not yield. He 
offered it for the purpose of having it rejected. He offered it, as he has himself 
avowed over and over again, simply to mjike capital out of it for the stump. He 
expected that it would be capital for small politicians in the country, and that they 
would make an effort to deceive the people with it, and he was not mistdien, for Lincoln 
is carrying out the plan admirably. Lincoln knows that the Nebraska bill, without 
Chase's amendment, gave all the power which the Constitution would permit Could 
Congress confer any more? Could Congress go beyond the Constitution of the 
countjy ? We gave all a full grant, with no exception in regard to slavery one 
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way or the other. We left that question as we left aU others, to be decided by the 
people for themselves, just as they pleased. I wm not occupy my time on this 
question. I have argued it before all over Illinois. I have argued it in this beau- 
tiful city of Freeport ; 1 have argued it in the North, the South, the East, and the 
West, avowing the same sentiments and the same principles. I have not been 
%&aid to avow my sentiments up here for fear I would be trotted down mto Egypt. 

The third question which Mr. Lincoln presented is, if the Supreme Court of the 
United States shall decide that a State of this Union cannot exclude slavery from U 
Bwn limits, will I submit to it? I am amazed that Lincoln sliould ask such a f^.i:.vv 
Uon. £ " A school-boy knows better."] Yes, a school-boy does know bettei'. Mr. 
Lwicoln's object is to cast an unputation upon the Supreme Court. He knows that 
there never was but one man in America, clauning any degree of intelligence or de- 
cency, who ever for a moment pretended such a thing. It is true that the Washing- 
ton Umm, in an article published on the 17th of last December, did put forth that 
doctrine, and I denounced the article on the Hoor of the Senate, iu a speech which 
Mr. Lincoln now pretends was against the President. The Union had claimed tliat 
slavery had a right to go into the free States, and that any provision in tlie Constitu- 
tion or laws of the free States to the contraiy were null and void. I denounced it 
in the Senate, as I said before, and I was the first man who did. Lincoln's friends, 
Trumbull, and Seward, and Hale, and Wilson, and the Avhole Black Uepublican side 
of the Senate, were silent. They left it to me to denounce it. And what was the 
reply made to me on that occasion ? Mr. Toombs, of Georgia, got up and undertook 
to lecture me on the ground that I ought not to have deemed the article worthy of 
notice, and ought not to have replied to it ; that there was not one man, Avoman or 
child south of the Potomac, in any slave State, mIio did not repudiiiK^ any such pre- 
tension. IMr. Lincoln knows that that reply was made on the spot, and yet now he 
asks this question. He naight as well ask me, suppose Mr. Lincoln should steal a 
horse, would I sanction it ; and it would be as genteel in me to ask him, in the event 
he stole a horse, vrhut ought to be done with him. He casts an imputation upon the 
Supreme Court of the United States, by supposing that they would violate the Consti- 
tution of the United States. I tell him that such a thing is not possible. It would 
be an act of moral treason that no man on the bench could ever descend to. Mr. 
Lincoln himseh' would never in his partisan feelings so far forget what was right as 
to be guilty of such an act. 

The fourth question of Mr. Lincoln is, are you in favor of acquu'uig additional 
territory, in disregard as to how such acquisition may alfect the Union on the slavery 
questions ? Tliis question is very ingeniously and cunningly put. 

The Black Republican creed lays it down expressly, tliat under no circumstances 
sliall we acquire any more territory unless slavery is first prohibited in the country. 
I ask ]Mr. Lincoln whether he is in favor of that proposition. Are you [addressing 
Mr. Lmcoln] opposed to the acquisition of any more territory, under any circum- 
stances, unless slavery is prohibited in it? That he does not like to answer. When 
I ask him whether he stands up to that article in the platform of his party, he 
turns, Yankee-fashion, and without answering it, asks me whether I am in tavor of 
acquijing territory without regard to how it may affect the Union on the slavery 
question. I answer that whenever it becomes necessary, in our gi'owth and progress, 
to acquire more territory, tliat I am in favor of it, without reference to the question 
of slavery, and when we have acquired it, I will leave the people free to do as tiiey 
please, either to make it slave or free territory, as they prefer. It is idle to tell me 
or you that we have territory enough. Our fathers supposed that we had enough 
when our territory extended to the IMississippi river, but a few years' growth ami 
expansion satisfied them that we needed more, and the Louisiana territory, from the 
West branch of the Mississippi to the British possessions, was acquired. Then we 
acquired Oregon, then California and New Mexico. We have enough now for the 
present, but this is a young and a growing nation. It swarms as often as a hive of 
bees, and as new swarms are turned out each year, there must be hives in wliich 
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they can gather and make their honey. In less than fifteen years, if the same pro* 
gress that has distinguished this country for the last fifteen years continues, every 
foot of vacant land between this and the Pacific ocean, owned by the United States, 
will be occupied. Will you not continue to increase at the end of fifteen years as 
well as now ? I tell you, increase, and multiply, and expand, is the law of this na- 
tion's existence. You cannot limit this great Republic by mere boundary lines, say- 
ing, " thus far shalt thou go, and no further." Any one of you gentlemen might as 
well say to a son twelve years old that he is big enough, and must not grow any lar- 
ger, ;ind in order to prevent his growth put a hoop around him to keep him to his 
present size. "Vfhat would be the result ? Either the hoop must burst and be rent 
asunder, or the child must die. So it would be with this gi-eat nation. With onr 
natural increase, growing with a rapidity unknown in any other part of the globe, 
with the tide of emigration that is fleeing from despotism in the old world to seek ref- 
uge in our own, there is a constant torrent pouring into this country that requires 
more land, more territory upon which to settle, and just as fast as our interests and 
our destiny require additional temtbry in the North, in the South, or on the Islands 
of the ocean, I am for it, and when v/e acquire it, will leave the people, according to 
the Nebi-aska bill, free to do as they please on the subject of slavery and every other 
tjuestion. 

I trust now that Mr. Lincoln will deem himself answered on his four points. He 
rucked his brain so much in devisiiig these four questions that he exhausted himself, 
and a? 1 not strength enough to invent the others. As soon as he is able to hold a 
c ^uncil with his advisers, Lovejoy, Famsworth, and Fred Douglass, he will frame 
ap'^ propound others. [ " Good, good." ] You Black Republicans who say good, I 
' ave no jubt think that they are all good men. I have reason to recollect that some 
peop.3 in this country tliink that Fred Douglass is a very good man. The last time 
7 cj le he"'' to make a speech, while talking from the stand to you, people of Free- 
i; jrf, as. I um doing to-day, I saw a carriage, and a magnificent one it was, drive up 
ar.d take a • > 'tion on the outside of the crowd; a beautiful young lady was sitting 
on the -sea , ,/hilst Fred Douglass and her mother reclined inside, and the ov/ner 
of th^ ca ria^j ar 1 as driver. I saw this in your own town. ["What of it?."] 
All I ' "ve .0 saj > " it is this, that if you. Black Republicans, think that the negro 
ought to be o» a f ooi 1 equality with your wives and daughters, and ride in a camsge 
with ^ i'wife, vhilfc. u drive the team, you have perfect right to do so. lam 
told tiiat on' of Frc' ''ouglass's kinsmen, another ricli black negro, is now traveling 
in th'" pai - Df ne State making speeches for his friend Lincoln as the champion 

bL.ok men. [ " ^Yhat have you to say agsunst it?"] All I have to say on that 
subject if, tV .t thoi cf you who believe that the negro is your equal and ought to be 
'>n !\n equality I'ith you socially, politically, and legally, have a right to entertain 
ili.>se c ;p'ons, and of course will vote for Mr. Lincoln. 

I have a word to say on Mr. Lincoln's answer to the interrogatoi-ies contained in 
my sell at Ottawa, and which he has pretended to reply to here to-day. Mr. 
I ncoln makes a great parade of the fact that I quoted a platfoi-m as having been 
adopted by the Black Republican party ?t Springfield in 1854, which, it turns out, 
was adopted at another place. Mr. Lincoln loses sight of the thing itself in his ec- 
stacies over the mistake I made in stating the place where it was done. He tliinks 
that that latform was not adopted cn the right " spot." 

When ^ put the direct questions to Mr. Lincoln to ascertain whether he now 
stands pled, that creed — to the unconditional repeal of the Fugitive Slave law, 
a refusal t( amit any more slave States into the Union even if the people want 
them, a determination to apply the Wilmot Proviso, not only to all the territory we 
now have, but all that we may hereafter acquire, he refused to answer, and his fol- 
lowers say, in excuse, that the resolutions upon which I based my interrogatories 
were not adopted at the " right spoV* Lincoln and his political friends are great 
on " spots." In Congress, as a representative of this State, he declared the Mexican 
war to be uniust and infamous, and would not support it, or acknowledge his own 
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country to be right in the contest, because be said that American blood was nfk 
shed on American soil in the " right spof." And now he cannot answer the ques- 
tions I put to him at Ottawa because the resolutions I read were not adopted at the 
right spot" It may be possible that I was led into an error as to the spot on which 
the resolutions I then read were proclaimed, but I was not, and am not in error as to 
the fact of their forming the basis of the creed of the Republican party when that 
party was first organized. I wiU state to you the evidence I had, and upon which 
I relied for my statement that the resolutions in question were adopted at SprmgfielJ 
on the 5th of October, 1854. Although I was aware that such resolutions had 
been passed in this district, and nearly all the northern (jongressional Districts and 
County Conventions, I had not noticed whether or not they had been adopted by 
any State Convention. In 1856, a debate arose in Congress between Major 
Thomas L. Harris, of the Springfield District, and Mr. Norton, of the Joliet Dis- 
trict, on political matters connected with our State, in the course of which, Major 
Harris quoted those resolutions as having been passed by the first Republican State 
Convention that ever assembled in Illinois. I knew that Major Harris was re- 
markable for his accuracy; that he was a very conscientious and sincere man, and I 
also noticed that Norton did not question the accuracy of this statement. I tlierefore 
took it for gi*anted that it was so, and the other day when I concluded to use the 
resolutions at Ottawa, I wrote to Charles H. Lanphier, editor of the State Hegistery 
at Springfield, calhng his attention to them, telling him that I had been informed 
that Major Harris was lying sick at Springfield, and desiring him to call upon him 
and ascertain all the facts conceniing the resolutions, the time and the place where they 
were adopted. In reply, Mr. Lanphier sent me two copies of his paper, which I 
have here. The fii'st is a copy of the State Register, published at Springfield, 
Mr. Lincoln's own town, on the 16th of October, 1854, only eleven days after the 
adjournment of the Convention, from which I desire to read the following : 

" During the late discussions in this city, Lincoln made a speech, to which Judge 
Douglas replied. In Lincoln's speech he took the broad ground that, according to 
the Declaration of Independence, the whites and blacks are equal. From this he 
drew the conclusion, which he several times repeated, that the v/hite man had no 
right to pass laws for the government of the black man without the nigger's consent. 
This speech of Lincoln's was heai'd and applauded by all the Abolitionists assembled 
in Springfield. So soon as Mr. Lincoln was done speaking, Mr. Codding arose and 
requested all the delegates to the Black Republican Convention to withdraw into the 
Senate chamber. They did so, and after long deliberation, they laid down the fol- 
lowing Abolition platform as the platform on which they stood. We call the particu- 
lar attention of all our readers to it." 

Then follows the identical platform, word for word, which I read at Ottawa. Now, 
that was published in Mr. Lincoln's own town, eleven days after the Convention was 
held, and it has remained on record up to this day never contradicted. 

When I quoted the resolutions at Ottawa and questioned Mr. Lincoln in relation 
to them, he said that his name was on the committee that reported them, but he did 
not seiTe, nor did he think he served, because he was, or thought he was, in Taze- 
well county at the time the Convention was in session. He did not deny thai the 
resolutions Avere passed by the Springfield Convention. He . did not know better, 
and evidently thought that they were, but afterward his friends declared that they 
had discovered that they varied in some respects from the resolutions passed by that 
Convention. I have shown you that X had good evidence for believing that the res- 
olutions had been passed at Springfield. Mr. Lincoln ought to have known better ; 
but not a woi-d is said about his ignorance on the subject, whilst I, notwithstanding 
the circumstances, am accused of forgery. 

Now, I will show you that if I have made a mistake as to the place where these 
resolutions were adopted — and when I get down to Springfield I will investigate the 
matter and see whether or not I have — that the nrinciples they enunciate were 
adopted as the Black Republican platform [" white, white "J, in the various counties and 
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Congressional Districts throughout the north end of the State in 1854. This plat- 
form v/as adopted in nearly every county that gave a Black Republican majority for 
the Legislature in that year, and here is a man [pointing to Mr. Denio, who sat on 
the stand near Deacon Bross] who knows as well as any living man that it was the 
creed of the Black Republican party at that time. I would be •svlUing to call Denio 
as a witness, or any other honest man belonging to that party. I will now read the 
resolutions adopted at the Rockfor<4 Convention on tiie 30th of August, 1854, which 
nominated Washburne for Congress. You elected him on the following platform: 

Resolved, That the continued and increasing aggressions of slavery in our country are dostruotive 
of the best rights of a free people, and that such aggressions cannot be successfoUy resisted with- 
out Die united political action of all good men. 

litsolved. That the citizens of the United Btates hold in their hands peaceful, constitutioiml and 
efficient remedy against tiie encroachments of the slave power, the ballot-box, and, if that remedy 
w boldly and wisely applied, the principles of liberty and eternal justice will be established. 

Resolved, That we accept this issue forced upon us by the slave power, and, in defense of ftee- 
dom, will co-operate and be known as Republicans, pledged to the accomplishment of the follow- 
ing purposes : 

' To bring the Administration of the Government back to the control of -first principles ; to refitore 
Kansas and Nebraska to the position of free Territories ; to repeal and entirely abrogate the Fugi- 
tive Slave law ; to restrict slavery to those States in which it exists ; to prohibit the admission of 
any more slave States into the Union ; to exclude slavery from all the Territories over whi6h the 
General Government has exclusive Jurisdiction, and to resist the acquisition of any more TeifritO- 
rics unless, the introduction of slavery therein forever shall have been prohibited. 

Resolved, That in furtherance of these principles we will use such constitutional and lawfdl 
means as shall seem best adapted ta their accomplishment, and that we will support no man for 
oflice under the General or State Government who is not positively committed to the support oif 
these principles, and whoso personal character and conduct is not a guaranty that lie is reliable 
and sliall abjure all party allegiance and ties. 

Resolved, That we cordially invite persons of all former political parties whatever in fiivor of 
the object expressed in the above resolutions to unite with us in cairying them into effect 

"Well, you think that is a very good platform, do you not? If you do, if yoa ap- 
prove it now, and think it is all right, you will not join with those men who say that 
I libel you by calling these your principles, will you ? Now, Mr. Lincoln complains; 
Mr. Lincoln charges that I did you and him injustice by saying that this waa the 
platform of your party. I am told that Washburne made a speech in Galena last 
night, in which he abused me awfully for bringing to light this platform, on which he 
was elected to Congress. He thought that you had forgotten it, as he and Mr. Litt- 
coln desires to. He did not deny but that you had adopted it, and that he had sub- 
scribed to and was pledged by it, but he did not think it was fair to call it up and 
remind the people that it was their platform. 

But I am glad to find that you are more honest in your abolitionism than your 
leaders, by avowing that it is your platform, and right in your opinion. 

In the adoption of that platform, you not only declared that you would resist the 
admission of any move slave States, and work for the repeal of the Pugitive Slave 
law, but you pledged yourselves not to vote for any man for State or Federal 6ffices 
who was not committed to these principles. You were thus committed. Similar 
resolutions to those were adopted in your county Convention here, and now with 
your admissions that they are your plaiform and embody your sentiments now. a« 
tli'jy did then, what do you think of Mr. Lincoln, your candidate for the U. S. Sen- 
■i*e, who is attempting to dodge the responsibility of this platform, because it wa3 not 
ailopt ?,d in the right spot. I thought that it was adopted in Sprmgfield, but it iums 
out it was not, that it was adopted at Rockford, and in the various counties which 
coinpri^tt this Congressional District, When I got into the next diatrict, 1 will show 
that the same platform was adopted there, and so on through the State, until I nail 
the responsibility of it upon the back of tlie Black Republican party throughout the 
State. 

A voice — " Couldn't you modify and call it brawn ? " 

Mr. Douglas — Not a bit. • I thought that you were becoming a little brown when 
your members in Congress voted for the Crittenden-Montgomery bill, but since you 
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haye bacjced out from that position and gone back to Abolitionism, you are black and 
not brown. 

.Gentlemen, I have shown you what your platform was in 1854. You still adhere 
to It. The same platform was adopted by nearly all the counties where the Black 
Bepnblican party had a majority in 1854. I wish now to call your attention to the 
action of your representatives in the Legislature when they assembled together at 
Springfield. In the first place, you must remember that this was the organization 
of a new party. It is so declared in the resolutions themiselves, which say that you 
are going to dissolve all old party ties and call the new party Eepublican. The old 
Whig party was to ha,vc its throat cut from ear to ear, and tlie Democratic party 
was to be annihilated and blotted out of existence, whilst in lieu of these parties the 
Black Republican party was to be organized on this Abolition platform. You know 
who the chief leaders were in breaking up and destroying these tw'O great parties. 
Lin^In on the one hand and Trumbull on the Oiher, being disappointed politicians, 
and Laving retired or been driven to obscurity by an outraged constituency because 
of their political sins, formed a scheme to abolitionize the two parties and lead the 
old line Whigs and old line Democrats captive, bound hand and foot, into the Ab- 
olition camp. Giddings, Chase, Fred Douglass and Lovejoy were here to christen 
them whenever they were brought in. Lincoln went to work to dissolve the old 
line Whig party. Clay was dead, and although tlie sod was not yet green on his 
gi-ave, this man undertook. to bring into disi'epute those great Compromise measures 
of 1850, with which Clay and Webster were identified. Up to 1854 the old Whig 
party and the Democratic party had stood on a common platform so far as this sla- 
very question was concerned. You Whigs and we Democrats differed about the 
bank, the tariff, distribution, the specie circular and the sub-treasury, but we agreed 
on this slavery question and the true mode of preserving the peace and harmony of 
the Union. The Compromise measures of 1850 were introduced by Clay, were de- 
fended by Webster, and supported by Cass, and Avei-e approved by Fillmore, and 
sanctioned by the National men of both parties. Tiiey constituted a common plank 
upon which both Whigs and Democrats stood. In 1852 the Wiiig party, in its last 
National Convention at Baltimore, indorsed and approved these measures of Clay, 
and. 60 did the National Convention of the Democratic pnrty held that same year. 
Thus the old line Whigs and the old line Democrats stood pledged to the great 
principle of self-government, which guaranties to the people of each Territory the 
right to decide the slavery question for tliemselves. In 1854, after the deatli of 
Clay and Webster, Mr. Lincoln, on the pait of the Whigs, undertook to Abolitionizci 
the Whig party, by dissolving it, transferring the members into tlie Abolition ramp 
and making them train under Giddings, Fred Douglass, Lovejoy, Chase, Famswoith, 
and other Abolition leaders. Trumbull undertook to dissolve the Democratic party 
by taking old Democrats into the Abolition camp. Mr. Lincoln was aided in his 
efforts by many leading Whigs throughout the State. Your member of Congress, 
Mr. Washbume, being one of the most active. Trumbull wiis aided by many i-ene- 
gades from the Democratic party, among whom were John Wentworth, Tom Turner, 
and others, with whom you are familiar. 

[Mr. Turner, who was one of the moderators, here interposed and said that he 
had drawn the resolutions which Senator Douglas had read.] 

Mr. Douglas. — ^Yes, and Turner says that he drew these resolutions. ['•Huria 
for Turner," " Hurra for Douglas."] That is right, give Turner cheers for drawing 
the resolutions if you approve them. If he drew those resolutions he will not deny 
that they are the creed of the Black Republican party. 

Mr. Turner — They are our creed exactly." 

Mr. Douglas — And yet Lincoln denies that he stands on them. Mr. Tui'ner says 
that the creed of the Black Republican party is the admission of no more slave 
States, and yet Mr. Lincoln declares that he would not like to be placied in a position 
where he would have to vote for them. All I have to 'say to friend Lincoln is, that 
I do not think there is much danger of his being placed in such a position. As Mr* 
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Lincoln would be very sorry to be placed in Fuch an embarrassing position as to be 
obliged to vote on the admission of any more slave Stiites, I propose, out of mere 
kindness, to relieve liira from any such necessity. 

When the bargain between Lincoln and Trumbull was completed for Abolitiouizing 
the Whig and Democratic parties, they " spread " over the State, Lincoln still pre- 
tending to be an old line Whig, in order to " rope in " the Whigs, and Trumbull 
pretending to be as good a Democrat as he ever was, in order to coax the Democrats 
over into th(j Abolition ranks. They played the part that "decoy ducks" play 
down on the Potomac river. In that part of the country they make artificial ducks 
and put them on the water in places where the wild ducks are to be found, for the 
purpose of decoying them. Well, Lincoln and Trumbull pL\yed the part of these 
" decoy ducks " and deceived enough old line Whigs and old line Democrats to 
elect a Black Republican Legislatui'e. When that Legislature met, the fiKt thing 
it did was to elect as Speaker of the House, the very man who is now boasting that 
he wrote the Abolition platform on which Lincoln will not stand. I v.'ant to know 
of Mr. Turner whether or not, when he was elected, he was a good embodiment of 
Republican principles ? 

Mr. Turner — ^"I hope I was then and am now." 

Mr. Douglas — He sweai-s that he Iiopes he was then and is now. He wrote that 
Black Republican platform, and is satisfied with it now. I admire and acknowledge 
Turner's honesty. Every man of you know that what he says about these resolu- 
tions being the platform of the Black Republican party is true, and you also know 
that each one of these men who are shuffling and trying to deny it are only trying 
to cheat the people out of their votes for the purpose of deceiving them still more 
after the election. I propose to trace this thing a little further, in order that you 
can see what additional evidence there is to fasten this revolutionary platform upon 
the Black Republican party. When the Legislature assembled, there was an United 
States Senator to elect in the place of Gen. Shields, and before they proceeded to 
ballot, Lovejoy insisted on laying down certain principles by which to govern the 
party. It has been published to the world and satisfactorily proven that there was, 
at the time the alliance was made between Trumbull and Lincoln to Abolitionize 
the two parties, an agreement that Lincoln should take Shields's place in the United 
States Senate, and Trumbull should have mine so soon as they could conveniently 
get rid of me. When Lincoln was beaten for Shields's place, in a manner I will 
refer to in a few minutes, he felt very sore and restive ; his friends grumbled, and 
some of them came out and charged that the most infamous ti*eachery had been prac- 
ticed against him ; that the bargain was that Lincoln was to have had Shields's place, 
and Trumbull was to have waited for mine, but that Trumbull having the control of 
a few Abolitionized Democrats, he prevented them from voting for Lincoln, thus 
keeping him within a few votes of an election until he succeeded in forcing the party 
to drop him and elect Trumbull. Well, Trumbull having cheated Lincoln, his friends 
made a fuss, and in order to keep them and Lincoln quiet, the party were obliged to 
come forward, in advance, at the last State election, and make a pledge, that ihey 
would go for Lincoln and nobody else. Lincoln could not be silenced in any other 
way. 

Now, there are a great many Black Republicans of you who do not know thif 
thing was done. ["White, white," and great clamor.] I wish to remind you that while 
Mr Lincoln was speaking there was not a Democrat vulgar and blackguard enough 
to interrupt him. But I know that the shoe is pinching you. I am clinching Lin- 
coln now, and you are scared to death for the result. I have seen this thing fae- 
foi-e. I have seen men make appointments for joint discussions, and the moment 
their man has been heard, tiy to interrupt and prevent a fair hearing of the otlier 
side. I have seen your mobs before, and defy your wrath. [Tremendous ap- 
plause.] My friends, do not cheer, for I need my whole time. The object of the 
opposition is to occupy my attention in order to prevent me I'rom giving the whole 
evidence and nailing this double dealing on the Black Republican party. As I have 
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before said, Lovejoy demanded a declaration of principles on the part of the Black 
Republicans of the Legislature before going into an election for United States Sen- 
ator. He offered the following preamble and resolutions which I hold in my hand : 

Wheueas, Human slavery is a violation of the principles of natural and revealed rights ; and 
whereas, the fathers of the Revolution, fully imbued wlUi the spirit of these principles, declared 
fteedom to be the inalienable birthright of all men ; and whereas, the preamble to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States avers that that instrument was ordained to establish justice, and secure 
the blessings of libcry to ourselves and our posterity ; and whereas, in furtherance of the above 
principles, slavery was forever prohibited in the old North-west territory, and more recently in 
all that Territory lying west and north of the State of Missouri, by the act of the Federal Gov- 
ennnent ; and whereas, the repeal of the prohition last referred to, was contrary to the wishes of 
the people of Illinois, a violation of an implied compact, long deemed sacred by the citizens of 
the United States, and a wide departure from the uniform action of the General Governmeat in 
relation to the extension of slavery ; therefore, 

Sesolued, by the House of Eepreseniaiives, th3 SencUe concurring therein, That our Senators in Congress 
be instructed, ani our Representatives requested to introduce, if not otherwise introduced, and to 
vote for a bill to restore such prohibition to the aforesaid Territories, and also to extend a similar 
prohibition to all territory which now belongs to the United States, or which may hereafter come 
under their jurisdiction. 

Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be instructed, and our Representatives requested, to 
vote against the admission of any State into the Union, the Constitution of which does not pro- 
hibit slavery, whether the tciTitory out of which such State may have been formed shall 
have been acquired by conquest, treaty, purchase, or from original territory of the United 
States, 

Sesdved, That our Senators in Congress be instructed, and our Representatives requested, to 
introduce and vote for a bill to repeal an act entitled " an act respecting fugitives from justice 
and persons escaping from the sert'ice of their masters ; and, failing in that, for such a modification 
of it as shall secure the right of habeas corpus and trial by jury before the regularly-constituted 
authorities of the State, to all pereons claimed as owing service or labor. 

Those resolutions were introduced by Mr. Lovejoy immediatey preceding the 
election of Senator. They declared first, that the Wilmot Pi-oviso must be apphed 
to all territory north of 36 deg. 30 min. Secondly, that it must be applied to all 
territory south of 36 deg. 30 min. Tliirdly, that it must be applied to all the ter- 
ritory now owned by the United States, and finally, that it must be applied to all 
territory hereafter to be acquired by the United States. The next resolution declares 
that no more slave States shall be admitted into tliis Union under any circumstances 
whatever, no matter whether they are formed out of territory now owned by us or 
that we may hevealter acquire, by treaty, by Congress, or in any manner whatever. 
The next resolution demands the unconditional x*epeal of the Fugitive Slave law, al- 
though its unconditional repeal would leave no provision for caiTying out that clause 
of the Constitution of the United States which guaranties the surrender of fugitives. 
If they could not get an unconditional repeal, they demanded that that law should be 
so modified as to make it as nearly useless as possible. Now, I want to show you who 
voted for these resolutions. When the vote was taken on the first resolution it was 
decided in the affirmative — ^yeas 41, nays 32. You will find that this is a stricl 
party vote, between the Democrats on the one hand, and the Black Republicans on 
the other. [Cries of " White, white," and clamor.] I know your name, and always 
sail things by their right name. The point I ^vish to call yom* attention to, is this : 
that these, resolutions were adopted on the 7th day of February, and that on the 8th 
they went into an election for a United States Senator, and that day every man who 
%'oted for these resolutions, with but two exceptions, voted for Lincoln for the 
United States Senate. [" Give us their names."] I "will read the names over to you 
if you want them, but I believe your object is to occupy my time. 

On the next resolution the vote stood — yeas 33, nays 40, and on the third resolution 
— yeas 35, nays 47. I wish to impress it upon you, that every man who voted for those 
resolutions, with but two exceptions, voted on the next day for Lincoln for U. S. Senator. 
Bear in mind that the members who thus voted for Lincoln were elected to the Leg- 
islature pledged to vote for no man for office under the State or Federal Govern- 
ment who was not committed to this Black Republican platform. They were all so 
pledged. Mi*. Turner, who stands by me, and who then represented you, and who 
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Bays that he wrote those resolutions, voted for Lincohi, when he was pledged not to 
do so unless Lincoln was in favor of those resolutions. I now ask Mr. Turner 
[turning to Mr. Turner], did you violate your pledge in voting for Mr. Lincoln, or 
did he commit himself to your platform before you cast your vote for him ? 

I could go tlirough the whole list of names here and show you that all the Black 
Republicans in the Legislature, who voted for Mr. Lincoln, had voted on the day 
previous for these resolutions. For instance, here are the names of Sargent and 
Little of Jo Daviess and Carroll, Thomas J. Turner of Stephenson, Lawrence of 
Boone and McHenry, Swan of Lake, Pinckney of Ogle county, and Ljnnan of 
Winnebago. Thus you see every member from your Congressional District voted 
for Mr. Lincoln, and they were pledged not to vote for him unless he was committed 
to the doctrine of no more slave States, the prohibition of slavery in the Territorie?, 
mid the repeal of the Fugitive Slave law. Mr. Lincoln tells you to-day that he is 
not ])ledged to any such doctrine. Either Mr. Lincoln was then committed to thoio 
propositions, or Mr. Tui-ner violated his pledges to you when he voted for him. 
Either Lincoln was pledged to each one of those propositions, or else every Black Re- 
publican Representative from this Congressional District violated his pledge of honor 
to liis constituents by voting for him. I ask you which horn of the dilemma will you 
take? Will you hold Lincoln up to the platform of his party, or will you accuse every 
Representative you had in the Legislature of violating his pledge of honor to his con- 
stituents? There is no escape for jou. Either Mr. Lincoln was committed to those 
propositions, or your members violated their faith. Take either horn of the dilemma 
you choose. There is no dodging the question ; I want Lincoln's answer. He says 
he was not pledged to repeal the Fugitive Slave law, that he does not quite like to do 
it ; he will not introduce a law to repeal it, but thinks there ought to be some law ; 
he does not tell what it ought to be ; upon the whole, he is altogether undecided, 
and don't know what to think or do. Tliat is the substance of his answer upon the 
repeal of the Fugitive Slave law. I put the question to him distinctly, whether he in- 
dorsed that part of the Black Republican platform which calls for the entire abroga- 
tion and repeal of the Fugitive Slave law. He answers no ! that he does not indorse 
that, but he does not tell wliat he is for, or what he will vote for. His answei 
is, in fact, no answer at all. Why cannot he speak out and say what he is for and 
what he will do ? 

In regard to there being no more slave States, he is not pledged to that. He 
would not like, he says, to be put in a position where he would have to vote one way 
or another upon that question. I pray you, do not put him in a position that would 
t*iiT>l)arrass him so much. Gentlemen, if he goes to the Senate, he may be put in 
that position, and then which way will he vote? 

[A Voice — " How will you vote ?"] 

Mr. Douglas — Invill vote for the admission of just such a State as by the form 
of their Constitution the people show they want ; if they want slavery, they shall 
have it ; if they prohibit slavery it shall be prohibited. They can form their insti- 
tutions to please themselves, subject only to the Constitution ; and I for one stand 
ready to receive them into the Union. Why cannot your Black Republican candi- 
dates talk out as plain as that v/hen they are questioned ? 

I do not want to cheat any man out of his vote. No man is deceived in regard 
io my principles if I have the power to express myself in terras explicit enough to 
convey my ideas. 

Mr, Lincoln made a speech when he was nominated for the United States Senate 
which covers all these Abolition platforms. He there lays down a proposition so 
broad in its abolitionism as to cover the whole ground. 

In my opinion it [the slavery agitation] will not cease until a crisis shall have 
been reached and passed. * A house divided against itself carnxot stand.' I believe 
this Government cannot endure permanently half slave and half free. I do not 
expect tiiG house to fall — but I do expect it will cease to be divided. It will become 
all one tiling or<ill the other. Either the opponents of Slavery will arrest the fur- 
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ther spread cf it, and place it where the public mind shall rest in the belief that 
is in the course of ultimate extinction, or its advocates will push it forward till it 
shall become alike lawful in all the States — old as well as new. North as well as 
South." 

There you find that Mr. Lincoln lays down the doctrine that this Union cannot 
endure divided as our fathers made it, with free and slave States. He says they 
must all become one thing, or all the other ; that they must all be free or all slave, 
or else the Union cannot continue to exist. It being his opinion that to admit any 
more slave States, to continue to divide the Union into 'free and slave States, will 
dissolve it. I want to know of Mr. Lincoln whether he will vote for the admission 
of another slave State. 

He tells you the Union cannot exist unless the States are all free or all slave ; he 
tells you that he is opposed to making them all slave, and hence he is for making 
tliem ail free, in order that the Union may exist ; and yet he will not say that he 
will not vote against another slave State, knowing that the Union must be dissolved 
if he votes for it. I ask you if that is fair dealing ? The trae intent and inevitable 
conclusion to be drawn from his first Springfield speech is, that he is opposed to the 
admission of any more slave States under any circumstance. If he is so opposed, 
why not say so ? If he believes this Union cannot endure divided into free and 
fclave States, that they must all become free in order to save the Union, he is bound 
as an honest man, to vote against any more slave States. If he believes it he is 
bound to do it. Show me that it is my duty in order to save the Union to do a paiv 
ticular act, and I will do it if the Constitution does not prohibit it. I am not for the 
dissolution of the Union under any circumstances. I will pursue no course of con- 
duct that will give just cause for the dissolution of the Union. The hope of the 
friends of freedom throughout the world rests upon the perpetuity of this Union. 
The down-trodden and oppressed people who are suftering under P2uropean despot- 
ism all look with hope and anxiety to the American Union as the only resting place 
and permanent home of freedom and self-government. 

Mr. LincoLi says that he believes that this Union cannot continue to endure with 
slave States in it, and yet he will not tell you distinctly whether he will vote for or 
against the admission of any more slave States, but says he would not like to be put 
to the test. I do not think he will be put to the test. I do not think that the people 
of Illinois desire a man to represent them who would not like to be put to the test on 
the perfonnance of a high constitutional duty. I will retire in shame from tlie Sen- 
ate of the United States when I am not willing to be put to the test in the perform- 
ance of my duty. I have been put to severe tests. I have stood by my principles 
in fair weather and in foul, in the sunshine and in the rain. I have defended the 
great principles of self-government here among you when Northern sentiment ran in 
a torrent against me, and I have defended that same great principle when Southern 
sentiment came down like an avalanche upon me. I was not afraid o^ any test they 
put to me. I knew I was right— I knew my principles were sound — ^I knew that the 
people would see in the end that I had done right, and I knew that the God of 
Heaven would smile upon me if I was faithful in the performance of my duty. 

Mr. Lincoln makes a charge of corruption against the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and two Presidents of the United States, and attempts to bolster it up 
by saying tliat I did the same against the "Washington Union. Suppose I did make 
that chaise of corruption against the "Washington Union, when it was true, does that 
justify him in making a false charge against me and others ? That is the question I 
would put. He says that at the tune the Nebraska bill was introduced, and before it 
was passed, there was a conspiracy between the Judges of the Supreme Court, Pres- 
ident Pierce, President Buchanan and myself by that bill, and the decision of the 
court to break down the barrier and eitablish slavery all over the Union. Does he 
not know that that charge is historically false as against President Buchanan ? He 
knows that Mr. Buchanan was at that time in England, representing this country 
with distinguished ability at the Court of St. James, th?it he was there for a long 
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time before, and did not return for a yeai* or more after. He knows that to be true, 
and that fact proves his charge to be false as against Mr. Buchanan. Then again, I 
wish to call his attention to the fact that at the time the Nebraska bill was passed, the 
Dred Scott case was not before the Supreme Court at all ; it was not upon the docket 
of the Supreme Court ; it had not been brought there, and the Judges in all proba- 
bility knew nothing of it. Thus the history of the country proves the charge to be 
Avlse as against them. As to President Pierce, his high character as a man cf in- 
tegrity and honor is enough to vindicate him from snch a charge ; and as to myself, 
I pronounce the charge an infamous lie, whenever and wherever made, and by whom- 
soever made. I am willing that Mr. Lincoln should go and rake up every public act 
of mine, every measure I have Introduced, report I have made, speech delivered, 
and criticise them, but when he charges upon me a corrupt conspiracy for the pm*- 
j)Ose of perverting the institutions of the country, I brand it as it deserves. I say 
the history of the country proves it to be false, and that it could not have been pos- 
sible at the time. But now he tries to protect himself in this charge, because I made 
a charge against the Washington Union. My speech in the Senate agsunst the 
Washington Union was made because it advocated a revolutionary doctrine, by de- 
claring that the free States had not the right to prohibit slavery within their own 
limits. Because I made that charge against the Washington Union, Mr. Lincoln 
says it was a charge against Mr. Buchanan. Suppose it was ; is Mr. Lincoln the 
peculiar defender of Mr. Buchanan ? Is he so interested in the Federal Adminis- 
tration, and so bound to it, that he must jump to the rescue aud defend it from every 
attack that I may make against it ? I understand the whole tiling. The Washing- 
ton Union, under that most corrupt of all men, Cornelius Wendell, is advocating Mr. 
Lincoln's claim to the Senate. Wendell was the printer of the last Black Eepublican 
House of Representatives ; he was a candidate before the present Democratic House, 
but was, ignominiously kicked out, and then he took the money which he had made 
out of the public printing by means of the Black Republicans, bought the Washing- 
ton Union, and is now publishing it in the name of the Democratic party, and advo- 
cating Mr. Lincoln's election to the Senate. Mr. Lincoln therefore considers an at- 
tack upon Wendell and his corrupt gang as a personal attack upon him. This only 
proves what I have charged, that there is an alliance between Lincoln and his sup- 
porters, and the Federal office-holders of this State, and Presidential aspirants out 
of it, to break me down at home. 

Mr. Lincoln feels bound to come in to the rescue of the Washington Union. In 
that speech which I delivered in answer to the Washington Union, I made it dis- 
tinctly against the Union, and against the Union alone. I did not choose to go be- 
yond that. If I have occasion to attack the President's conduct, I will do it in lan- 
guage that will not be misunderstood. When I differed with the President, I spoke 
out so that you all heard me. That question passed away ; it resulted in the triumph 
of my principle by allowing the people to do as they please, and there is an end of 
tlie controversy. Whenever the great principle of self-government — ^the right of the 
people to make their own Constitution, and come into the Union with slavery or with- 
out it, as they see proper, shall again arise, you will find me standing firm in delense 
of that principle, and fighting whoever fights it. IS Mr. Buchanan stands, as I doubt 
4iot he will, by the recommendation contained in his Message, that hereafter all State 
Constitutions ought to be submitted to the people before the admission of the State 
into the Union, he will find me standing by him firmly, shoulder to shoulder, in car- 
rying it out I know Mr. Lincoln's object; he wants to divide the Democratic party, 
in order that he may defeat me and get to the Senate. 

Mr. Douglas's time here expired, and he stopped on the moment. 
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MR. LINCOLN'S REJOINDER. 

My Fxiends : It will i-eadily occur to you that I cannot, in half an hour, notice 
all the things that so able a man as Judge Douglas can say in an hour and a half ; 
and I hope, therefore, if there be any thing that he has said upon which you would 
like to hear something from me, but which I omit to comment upon, you will bear in 
mind that it Avould be expecting an impossibility for me to go over his whole ground. 
I can but take up some of the points that he has dwelt 'upon, and employ my halt- 
hour specially on them. 

The first thing I have to say to you is a woi*d in regard to Judge Douglas's dec- 
laration about the "vulgarity and blackguardism" in the audience — that no such 
thing, as he says, was shown by any Democrat while I was speaking. Now, I only 
wish, by way of reply on this subject, to say that while / was speaking, / used no 
"vulgarity or blackguardism" toward any Democrat. 

Now, my friends, I come to all this long portion of the Judge's speech — perhaps 
half of it — which he has" devoted to the various resolutions and platforms that have 
been adopted in the different counties in the different Congressional Districts, and in 
the Illmois Legislature — wliieh he supposes ai*e at variance with tlie positions I have 
assumed before you to-day. It is true that many of these resolutions are at vsu'iance 
witli the positions I have here assumed. All I have to ask is that we talk reasona- 
bly and rationally about it. I happen to know, the Judge's opinion to the contrary 
notwithstanditig, that I have never tried to conceal my opinions, nor tried to deceive 
any one in reference to them. He may go and examine all the members who voted 
for me for United States Senator in 1855, after the election of 1854. They were 
pledged to certain things here at home, and were determined to have pledges from 
me, and if he will find any of these persons who will tell him any thing inconsistent 
with what I say now, I will resign, or rather retire from the race, and give him no 
more ti-ouble. The plain truth is this : At the introduction of the Nebraska policy, 
we believed there was a new era being introduced in the history of the Republic, 
which tended to the spread and perpetuation of slavery. But hi our opposition to 
that measure we did not agree with one another in every thing. The people in the 
north end of the State were for stronger measures of opposition tlian we of the cen- 
tral and Southern portions of the State, but we were all opposed to the Nebraska 
doctrine. We had that one feeling and that one sentiment in common. You at the 
north end met in your Conventions and passed your resolutions. "We in the middle 
of the State and further south did not hold such Conventions and pass the same res- 
olutions, although we had in general a common view and a common sentiment. So 
that these meetings which the Judge has alluded to, and the resolutions he has read 
fi-om, W(!re local, and did not spread over the whole State. We at last met together 
in 1856, from all parts of the State, and we agreed upon a common platform. You, 
who held more extreme notions, either yielded those notions, or if not wholly yield- 
ing them, agreed to yield them practically, for the sake of embodying the opposition 
to the measures which the opposite party were pushing forward at that time. We 
met you then, and if there was any thing yielded, it was fer practical purposes. We 
agreed then upon a platform for the party throughout the entire State of Illinois, and 
now we are all bound as a party, to that platform. And I say here to you, if any 
one expects of me — in the case of my election — that I will do any thing not signified 
by our Republican platform and my answers here to-day, I tell you very fraakly 
that person will be deceived. I do not ask for the vote of any one who supposes 
that I have secret purposes or pledges that I dare not speak out. Cannot the Judge 
be satisfied ? If he fears, in the unfortunate case of my election, that my going to 
Washington will enable me to advocate sentiments contrary to those which I ex- 
pressed when you voted for and elected me, I a&sure him that his fears are wholly 
needless and groundless. Is the Judge really afraid of any such thing? I'll tell 
you what he is afraid of. He if afraid we'll all pidl together. This is what alarms 
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him more tlian any thing else. For ray part, I do hope that all of us, entertamiiig a 
common sentiment in opposition to what appeal's to us a design to nationalize and 
perpetuatti slavery, will waive minor differences on questions which either belong to 
the dead past or the distant future, and all pull together in this struggle. What are 
your sentiments ? If it be true, that on the ground which I occupy — ground which 
t occupy as frankly and boldly as Judge Douglas does his — my views, though partly 
coinciding with yours, are not as perfectly in accordance with your feelings as his 
are, I do say to you in all candor, go for him and not for me. I hope to deal in all 
things, fairly with Judge Douglas, and with the people of the State, in this contest. 
An(l if I should never be elected to any office, I trust I may go down with no stain 
of falsehood upon my reputation — notwithstanding the hard opinions Judge D':jjglas 
chooses to entertain of me. 

Thti Judge has again addressed himself to the abolition tendencies of a speech of 
mine, made at Springfield in June last. I have so often tried to answer what he is 
always saying on that melancholy theme, that I almost tmr. with disgust from the 
'li.-cussion — from the repetition of an answer to it. I trust that nearly all of this 
nuelligeiu audience have read that speech. If you have, I may venture to leave it 
to you to inspect it closely, and see whether it contains any of those "bagaboos" 
which frighten Judge Doughis. 

The Judge complains that I did not fully answer his questions. If I have the 
sense to comprehend and answer those questions, I have done so fairly. If it can be 
pouued out to me how I can more fully and fairly answer him, I aver I have not the 
sense to see how it is to be done. He says 1 do not declare I would in any event 
vote for the admission of a slave State into the Union. If I have been fairly 
reported he will see that I did give an explicit answer to his inteiTogatories, I did 
not merely say that I would dislike to be put to the test ; but I said clearly, if I were 
put to the test, and a Territory from which slavery had been excluded should present 
herself with a State Constitution sjmctioning slavery — a most extraordinary thing and 
wholly unlikely to happen — I did not see how I could avoid voting for her admission. 
But he refuses to understand that I said so, and he wants this audience to under- 
stand that I did not say so. Yet it will be so reported in the printed speech that he 
cannot help seeing it. 

He says if I should vote for the admission of a slave State I would be voting for 
a dissolution of the Union, because I hold that the Union cannot permanently exist 
half slave and half free. I repeat that I do not believe this Government can endure 
permanently half slave and half free, yet I do not admit, nor does it at all follow, 
that the admission of a single slave State will permanently fix the character and 
establish this as a universal slave nation. The Judge is very happy indeed at work- 
ing up these quibbles. Before leaving the subject of answering questions I aver as 
my confident belief, when you come to see our speeclies in print, that you will find 
every question which he luis asked me more fjurly and boldly and fully answered 
than he has answered those which I put to him. Is not that so ? The two speeches 
may be placed side by side ; and I will venture to leave it to impartial judges 
whether his questions have not been more directly and circumstantially answered 
than mine. 

Judge Douglas says he made a charge upon the editor of the Washington Union, 
alone, of entertaining a purpose to rob the States of their power to exclude slavery 
from their limits. I undertake to say, and I make the direct issue, that he did not 
make his charge against the editor of the Union alone. I will undertake to prove 
by the record here, that he made that charge against more and higher dignitaries 
than the editor of the V^ashington Union. I am quite aware that he was shirking 
anil dotlijing around the form in which he put it, but 1 can make it manifest that he 
leveled his "fatal blow" against more persons than this Washington editor. Will 
he dodge it now by alleging that I am trying to defend Mr. Buchanan against the 
charge? Not at all. Am I not making the same charge myself? I am trying to 
show that you, Judge Douglas, are a witness on my side. I am not defending 
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lJuchanan, and I will tell Judge Douglas that in my opinion, when he made that 
chai'ge, he had an eye farther north than he was to-day. He was then fighting 
against people who called him a Black Republican and an Abolitionist. It is 
mixed all through his speech, and it is tolerably manifest that his eye was a 
great deal farther north than it is to-day. The Judge says that though he made 
thia charge, Toombs got up and declared there was not a man in the United 
Slates, except the editor of the Union, who was in flavor of the doctrines put 
A)rlh in that article. And thereupon, I understand that the Judge withdrew the 
charge. Although he had taken extracts I'rom the newspaper, and then from the 
I^oompton Constitution, to show the existence of a conspiracy to bring about a 
"fatal blow," by which the States were to be deprived of the right of excluding 
slaveiy, it all went to pot as soon as Toombs got up and told him it was not 
ti'ue. I*; reminds me of the story that John Phoenix, the Cahfomia raih-oad 
surveyor, tells. He says they started out from the Plaza to the Mission of 
Dolores. They had two ways of determining distances. One was by a chain 
and pins talien over the ground. The other was by a "go-it-ometer" — an inven- 
tion of his own — a three-legged instrument, with which he computed a series of tri- 
angles between the points. At night he turned to the chain-man to ascertain what 
distance they had come, and found that by some mistake he had merely dragged the 
chain over the ground without keeping any record. By the "go-it-ometer" he 
found he had made ten miles. Being skeptical about this, he asked a drayman who 
was passing how far it was to the plaza. The drayman replied it was just half a 
mile, and the surveyor put it down in Iiis book — -just as Judge Douglas says, 
after he had made his calculations and computations, he took Toombs's statement, 
I have no doubt that after Judge Douglas had made his charge, he was as easily 
satisfied about its truth as the surveyor was of the drayman's statement of the dis- 
tance to the plaza. Yet it is a fact that the man who put forth all that matter which 
Douglas deemed a "fatal alow" at State sovereignty, was elected by the Democrats 
as public printer. 

Now, gentlemen, you may take Judge Douglas's speech of March 22d, 1858. 
beginning about t)>e middle of page 21, and reading to the bottom of page 24, and 
you will find the evidence on which I say that he did not make his charge against 
the editor of the Union alone. I cannot stop to re^id it, but I will give it to the 
reporters. Judge Douglas said : 

"Mr. President, you here find several distinct j^roposition? advanced boldly by the 
Washington Union editorially and apparently aiUhoritatively, and every man who 
questions any of them is denounced as an Abolitionist, a Freesoiler, a fanatic. The 
propositions are, first, that the primary object of all government at its original insti- 
tution is the protection of persons and property ; second, that the Constitution of the 
United States declares that the citizens of each State shall be entitled to all the 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the several States; and that, therefore, 
thirdly, all State laws, whether organic or otherwise, which prohibit the citizens of 
one State from settling in another with their slave property, and especially declaring 
it forfeited, are direct violations of the original intention of the Government and 
Constitution of the United States; and fourth, that the emancipation of the slaves 
of the Northern States was a gross outrage on the rights of property, inasmuch as it 
was involuntarily done on the part of the owner." 

"Remember that this article was published in the Union on the 17th of November, 
and dn the 18th appeared the first article giving the adhesion of the Union to the 
Lecompton Constitution. It was in these words : 

"'Kjinsas and her Constitdtiox. — ^The vexed question is settled. The prob- 
lem is solved. The dead point of danger is passed. All serious trouble to Kansas 
oSalra is over and gone' — 

"And a column, nearly, of the same sort. Then, when you come to look into thff 
L'.'Oompton Constitution, you find the same doctrine incorporated in it v/hich was put 
forth editorially in the Union. What is it ? 
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"'Article 7, Section 1. The right cf property is before and higher than any 
constitutional sanction ; and the right of the owner of a slave to such slave and its 
increiuse is the same and as invai'iable as the right of the owner of any property 
whatever.' 

Then in the schedule is a provision that the Constitution may be amended after 
1864 by a two-thirds vote. 

"'But no altei-ation shall be made to aflfect the right of property in the ownership 
of slaves.' 

"It will be seen by these clauses in the Lecompton Constitution that they are iden- 
tical in spirit with this authoritative article in the Washington Union of the day 
previous to its indorsement of this Constitution. , 

"When I saw that article in the Union of the 17th of November, followed by the 
glontication of the Lecompton Constitution on the 18th of Novenber, and this 
clause in the Constitution asserting the doctrine that a State has no ri'^ht to prohibit 
slavery within its limits, I saw that there was a fatal Mow being struck at the soV' 
creignty of tlie States of this Union." 

ilere he says, "Mr. President, you here find several distinct propositions advanced 
boldly, and apparently authoritatively.^* By whose authority. Judge. Douglas? 
Again, he says in another place, "It will be seen by these clauses in the Lecompton 
Constitution, that they are identical in spirit with this authoritative article." By 
whose authority'} Who do you metm to say authorized the publication of these 
articles ? He knows that the Washington Union is considered the organ of the 
Administration. I demand of Judge Douglas hy tohose aiUhority he meant to say 
those articles were published, if not by the authority of the President of the United 
States and his Cabinet? I defy him to show whom he refen-ed to, if not to these 
high functionaries in the Federal Government More than this, he says the articles 
in tliat paper and the provisions of the Lecompton Constitution are "identical," 
and being identical, he argues that the authors are co-operating and conspiring 
together. He does not use tlie word "conspiring," but what other construction can 
you put upon it ? He winds up with this : 

"When I saw that article in the Union of the 17th of November, followed by the 
glorification of the Lecompton Constitution on the 18th of November, and this 
clause in the Constitution asserting the doctrine that a State has no right to prohibit 
slavery within its limits, I saw that there was a fatal hhm being stmck at the 
sovereignty of the States of this Uniou." 

I ask hira if all this fuss was made over the editor of this newspaper. It would 
be a terribly '■fatal blow" indeed which a single man could strike, when no Presi- 
dent, no Cabinet officer, no member of Congress, was giving strength and efficiency 
to the moment. Out of respect to Judge Douglas's good sense I must believe he 
did'nt manufacture his idea of the "fatal" character of that blow out of such a mis- 
erable pcapegnu:e as he represents that editor to be. But the Judge's eye is farther 
south now. Then, it was very peculiarly and decidedly north. His hope rested on 
the idea of visiting the great "Black Republican" party, and making it the tail of 
Ms new kite. He knows he was then expecting from day to day to turn Republican 
and place himself at the head of our organization. He has found that these 
despised "Black Republicans" estimate him by a standard which he has taught 
them none too well. Hence he is crawling b}icl<: into his old csunp, and you will fiud 
hira eventually installed in full fellowship among those whom he was then battling, 
and with whom he now pretends to be at such fearful variance. [Loud applause 
and cries of "go on, go on."] I cannot, gentlemen, my time has cxpii-ed 
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THIRD JOINT DEBATE, AT JONSSBORO, 

September 15, 1858 



MR. DOUGLAS'S SPEECH. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: I appear before you to-day in pursuance or a pre- 
vious notice, and have made arrangements with Mr. Lincoln to divide time, anil 
discuss with him the leading political topics that now agitate the country. 

Prior to 1854 this country was divided into two gi-eat political parties known as 
Whig and Democratic These parties differed from each other on certain ques- 
tions which were then deemed to be important to the best interests of the Ke- 
public. Whig and Democrats differed about a bank, the tariff, distribution, the 
specie circular and the sub-treasurj'. On those issues we went before the country 
and discussed the principles, objects and measures of the two great parties. Each 
of the parties could proclaim its principles in Louisiana as well as in Massachu- 
setts, in Kentucky as well as in Illinois. Since that period, a great revolution 
has taken place in the formation of pirrtics, by which they now seem to be divided 
by a geographical line, a large party in thsj North being arrayed under the Abolition 
or Ilepublican banner, in hostility to the Southern States, Southern people, and 
Southern institutions. It becomes important for us to inquire how this transforma- 
tion of parties has occurred, made from those of national principles to geographical 
factions. You remember that in 1850 — this countiy was agitated from its ccn- 
t,er to its circumference about this slavery question — it became necessary for the 
leaders of the great Whig party and the leaders of the great Democratic party to 
postpone, for the tune being, their particular disputes, and unite first to save the 
Union before they should quarrel as to the mode in Avhich it was to be governed. 
During the Congress of 1849-50, Henry Clay was the leader of the Union men, 
supported by Cass and Webster, and the leaders of the Democracy and the lead- 
ers of the Whigs, in opposition to Northern Abolitionists or Southern Disunionists. 
That great contest of 1850 resulted in the establishment of the Compromise 
Measures of that year, which measures rested on the great principle that the peo- 
ple of each State and each Territory of this Union ought to be permitted to 
regulate their own domestic institutions in their ovra way, subject to no other 
Imiitation than that which the Federal Constitution imposes. 

I now wish to ask you whether that principle was right or wrong which guai-an- 
tied to every State and every community the right to form and regulate their do- 
mestic institutions to suit themselves. These measures were adopted, as I have 
previously said, by the joint action of the Union Whigs and Uiiion Democrats 
in opposition to Northern Abolitionists and Southern Disunionists. In 1858, when 
th<; Whig party assembled at Baltimore, in National Convention for the last tiux*. 
they adopted the principle of tlie Compromise Measures of 1850 as their rule of 
party action in the future. One month thereafter the Democrats assembled at the 
same place to nominate a candidate for the Presidency, and declared the same 
great principle as the rule of action by which the Democracy would be governed. 
The Presidential election of 1852 was fought on that basis. It is true that the 
Whigs claimed special merit for the adoption of those measures, because they as- 
serted that their great Clay originated them, their god-like Webster defended them 
f.nd their Fillmore signed the bill making them the law of the land ; but on the 
other hand, the Democrats claimed special credit for the Democracy, upon the 
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ground that we gave twice as muny votes in both Houses of Congress for the passage 
of these measures as the Whig pai'ty. 

Thus you see that in the Presidential election of 1852, the Whigs were pledged 
by their platfoi-m and their candidate to the principle of the Compromise Measures 
of 1850, and the Democracy were likewise pledged by our principles, our platform, 
and our candidate to the same line of policy, to preserve peace and quiet between 
the diiferent sections of this Union. Since that period the Whig party has been 
li-aniiformed into a sectional party, under the jiame of the Republican party, whilst 
tiie Democratic party continues the same national party it was at that day. AH 
s<;ctional men, all men of Abolition sentiments and principles, no matter whether 
they were old Abolitionists cr had been Whigs or Democrats, I'ally under tlie 
sectional Republican banner, and consequently all national men, all Union-loving 
n^en, whether Whiffs, Democrats, or by whatever name they have been known, ought 
to rally under the'stars and stripes in defense of the Constitution as our fathers 
made it, and of the Union as it has existed under the Constitution. 

How has this departure from the faith of the Democracy and the faith of the 
Whig party been accomplished? In 1854, certain restless, ambitious, and disap- 
pointed politicians throughout the land took advantage of the tempora y excitement 
created by the Nebraska bill to try and dissolve the old AVhig party and the old 
Democratic party, to abolitionize their members, and lead them, bound hand and 
foot, captives into the Abolition camp. In the State of New York a Convention 
was held by some of these men and u platform adopted, every plank of which was 
as black as night, each one i-elating to the negro, and not one referring to the 
interests of the white man. That example was followed throughout the Northern 
States, the effect being made to combine all the free States in hostile ai'ray against 
the slave States. Tlie men who thus thought that they could build up a great 
sectional party, and through its organization control the political destinies of this 
country, based all their hopes on the single fact that the North was the stronger 
division of the nation, and hence, if the North could be combined against the 
South, a sure victory awaited their efforts. I am doing no more than justice to 
the truth of history when I say that in this State Abraham Lincoln, on behalf of 
the Whigs, and Lyman Trumbull, on behalf of the Democi-ats, were the leaders 
who undertook to perform this gi-and scheme of abolitionizing the two parties to 
which they belonged. They had a private arrangement as to what should 
be the political destiny of each of the contracting parties before they went 
into the operation. The ari-angement wjis that Mr. Lincoln was to take the 
old line Whigs with him, claiming that he was still as good a Whig as ever, over 
to the Abolitionists, and Mr. Trumbull was to \'un for Congress in. the Belleville 
District, and, claiming to be a good Democrat, coax the old Democrats into the Abo- 
lition camp, and when, by the joint efforts of the abolitionized Whigs, the aboli- 
tionized Democrats, and the old line Abolition and Freesoil party of this States 
tiiey should secure a majority in the Legislature. Lincoln was then to be made 
United States Senator in Shields's place, Trumbull remaining in Congress until I 
jhould be accommodating enough to die or resign, and give him a chance to follow 
Lincoln. That was a very nice little bargain so far as Lincoln and Trumbull were 
coiioerned, if it had been carried out in good faith, and friend Lincoln had attained 
to Senatorial dignity according to the contract. They went into the contest in every 
part of the State, calhng upon all disappointed politicians to join in the crusade 
against the Democracy, and appealed to the prevailing sentiments and prejudices in 
. U the northern counties of the State. In three Congressional Districts in the north 
end of the State they adopted, as the platform of this new party thus formed by 
Lincoln and Trumbull in the connection -with the Abolitionists, all of those prind- 
ples which aimed at a warfare on the part of the North against tlie South. They 
declared in that platform that the Wilmot Proviso was to be applied to all the Ter- 
ritories of the United States, North as well as South of 36 deg. 30 min., and not 
only to all tlie territory we then had, but all that we might hei-eailer acquire ; that 
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hereafter no more slave States should be admitted into this Union, even if tha 
people of such State desired slavery ; that the Fugitive Slave law should be abso- 

■ lately and unconditionally repealed; that slavery should be abolished in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; that the slave-trade should be abolished between the dilferent 
States, and. in fact, every article in their creed related to this slavery question, 

■and pointed to a Northern geographical party in hostility to the Southern Statrjs 

•of this Union. Sucli were their principles in Northern Illinois. A little further 
South they becanae bleached and grew paler just in proportion as publir^ senti- 
ment moderated and changed in this direction. They were Republicans or Abo- 
litionists in the North, anti-Nebraska men down about Springfield, and iu this 
neighborhood they contented themselves with talking about the inexpediency cf 
the repeal of the Missomi Compromise. Li the extreme northern counties they 
brought out men to canvass the State whose complexion suited their political 
Ci'eed, and hence Fred Douglass, the negro, was to be found tllere, following Gen. 
Cass, and attempting to speak on behalf of Lincoln, Trumbull and Abolitionisiui, 
i»gainst that illustrious Senator. Why, they brought Fred Douglass to Freeport, 
when I Avas addressing a meeting there, in a carriage driven by the white owner, 
the negro sitting inside with the white lady and her daughter. When I got 
throagh canvassing the northern counties that year, and progressed as far south 
as Springfield, I was met and opposed in discussion by Lincoln, Lovejoy, Trum- 
bull, and Sidney Bi*eese, who were on one side. Father Giddings, the high-prie<^t 
of Abolitionism, had just been there, and Chase came about the time I left. [" Why 
didn't you shoot him ?"] I did take a running shot at them, but as I was single-handed 
against the white, black and mixed drove, I had to use a shot-gun and fire into the 
^ crowd instead of taking them otf singly with a rifle. Trumbull had for his lieutenants, 
in aiding him to abolitionize the Deraoci-acy, such men as John Wcntworth, of Chicago, 
Gov. Reynolds, of Belleville, Sidney Breese, of Carlisle, and John Dougherty, of 
Union, each of whom modified his opinions to suit the locahty he was in. Dough- 
erty, for instance, would not go much further than to talk about the inexpediency 
of the Nebraska bill, whilst his allies at Chicago, advocated negro citizenship and 
negro equality, putting the white man and the negro on the same basis under the 
law. Now these men, four years ago, were engaged in a conspiracy to break 
down the Democracy; to-day they are a^u acting together for the same pur- 
pose! They do not hoist the' same flag; they do not own the same princi[»les, 
or profess the same faith; but conceal their union for the sake of policy. In 
the northern counties, you find that all the Conventions are called in the name 
of the Black Republican party; at Springfield, they dare not call a Republican 
Convention, but invite all the enemies of the Democracy to unite, and when fhey 
get down into Egypt, Trumbull issues notices calling upon the "jpjre Democracy" 

-to assemble and hear him speak. 1 have one of the handbills calling a Trun*- 
buU meeting at Waterloo the other day, which I received there, which is \u the 
following Luiguage: 

A meutin^; of the Free Democracy will take place in Waterloo, on Monday, Sopt. l.Jlh inat. 
whcieat Hoii, fiymau Tnunbull, Ilou. John Kuker and othtrs, will address the people upon the 
^{T-eiect political topics of the day. Members of all parties ai'e cordially invited to be present, 
and hcai and detenuiue for tbotnsJlvee. Tue Momu)e Freii: Democuacv. 

What is that name of " Free Democrats ** put forth for unless to deceive ihe 
people, and mafce them believe that Trumbull and his followers are not the same 
party as that which raises the black flag of Abdlitionism in the northern part of this 
Slate, and makes war upon the Democratic party thi-oughout the State. Wiien 
I put that question to them at Waterloo on Saturday last, one of them rose and 
stated that they had changed their name lor political effect in order to get votes 
There was a candid admission. Their object in changing their party organization 
imd principles in different localities was avowed to be an attempt to cheat and de- 
eeive some portion of the people until afler the election. Why cannot a [wlifical 
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party that is conscious of the rectitude of its purposes and the soundness of its pri»r 
ciples declare them every where alike ? I would disdain to hold any political prio? 
ciples that I could not avow in the same terms in Kentucky that I declared in.IUir 
nois, in Charleston as well as in Chicago, in New Orleans as well as in New York, 
So long as we live under a Constitution common to all tlie States, our political faith 
ought to be as broad, as liberal, and just as that Constitution itself, and should bfi 
proclaimed alike in every portion of the Union. But it is apparent that our oppo- 
nents find it necessary, for partisan effect, to change their colors in different counr 
ties in order to catch the popular breeze, and hope with these discordant material 
combined together to secure a majority in the Legislature for the purpose of putting 
down the Democratic party. This combination did succeed in^ ISSi so far as to 
elect a majority of their confederates to the Legislature, and the lirst important act 
which they performed was to elect a Senator in the place of the eminent and gfJlant 
Senator Shields. His term expired in the United States Senate at that time, and 
he had to be crushed by the Abolition coalition for the simple reason that he would 
not join in their conspiracy to wage war against one-half of the Union. That wa* 
till! only objection to General Shields. He had served the people of the State, wit^ 
ability in the Legislature, he had served you with fidelity and ability as Auditor, 
he liad performed his duties to the satisfaction of the whole country at the heart 
of the Land Department at "Washington, he bad covered tlie State and the U^ioQ 
with immortal glory oh the bloody fields of Mexico in defense of the honor of oiW 
(lag, and yet he had to be stricken down by this unholy combination. And for vfhtki 
cause ? Merely because he would not join a combination of one-half of the State* 
to make war upon the other half, after having poured out hia heart's blood for all 
tiie States in the Union. Trumbull was put in his place by Abolitionism. . How 
did Trumbull get there ? Before the Abolitionists would consent to go into aiii 
election for United States Senator they required all the members of tl Is new cop9? 
bination to show their hands upon this question of Abolitionism. Lovejoy, oner of) 
their high-priests, brought in resolutions defining the Abolition creed, and required 
tliem to commit themselves on it by their votes — yea or nay. In that creed* a9 
laid down by Lovejoy, they declared first, that the Wilmot Proviso must Ije puj 
on all the Territories of the United States, North as well as South of 36 deg. 8Q 
min., and that no more territory should ever be acquired unless slavery si 
<ii-st prohibited therein ; second, that no more States, should ever be received iptQ 
the Union unless slavery was first prohibited, by Constitutional provision, in suo^ 
States; third, that the Fugitive Slave law must be immediately repealed, or, failing 
in tiiat, then such amendments were to be made to it as would fender it usel()Sf 
and inefficient for the objects for which it was passed, etc The next day after thee^ 
resolutions were offered they were voted upon, part of them carried, and the o&er^ 
iU ^catcd, the same men who voted for them, with only two exceptions, voting 
uftt-r for Abraham Lincoln as their candidate for the United S.tates Senate, 
came within one or two votes of being elected, but he could not quite get tlia ^mor 
bor required, for the simple reason that his friend Trumbull, who was a party to, the 
bargain by which Lincoln was to take Shields's place, controlled a, few abolitiooisvsd 
Democrats in the Legislature, and would not allow them all to vote for him, (hus 
wronging Lincoln by permitting him on each ballot to be almost elected, but pot 
quite, until he forced them to drop Lincoln and elect him (Trumbull), in order td 
unite the pai-ty. Thus you find, that although the Legislature was carriel that yea3^ 
by th'j bargiiin between Trumbull, Lincoln, and the Abolitionists, and the union of 
these discordant elements in one harmonious party ; yetTrambuU violated his. pledge 
and played a Yankee trick on Lincoln when they came to divide the spoils. Per? 
haps you would like a little evidence on this point. If you would, I will call Cok 
James H. Matheny, of Springfield, to the stand, Mr. Lincoln's especial ccnfidentiajl 
friend for the last twenty years, and see what he ^yill say upon the subject of thia 
bargain. Matheny is now the Black Republican or Abolition candidate for Copr 
gi'ess in the Springfield District against the gallant Coi. Harris, and is making 
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speeches all over that part of the State againat me and in favor of Lincoln, in 
concert with Trumbull. He ought to be a good witness, and I will read an extract 
from a speech which he made in I80G, when he was mad because his friend Lincoln 
had been cheated. It is one of numerous speeches of the sanne tenor that were 
made about that time, exposing this bargain between Lincoln, Trumbull and the Abo- 
litionists. Matheny then said : 

" The Whigs, Abolitionists, Know Nothings and renegade Democrats made a sol- 
emn compact for the purpose of carrying this State against the Democracy, on thia 
plan : 1st. That they would all combine and elect Mr. Trumbull to Congress, and 
thereby carry his district for the Legislature, in order to throw all the strength that 
could be obtained into that body against the Democrats. 2d. That when the Legis- 
lature should meet, the officers of that body, such as speaker, clerks, door keepers, 
etc, would be given to the Abohtionists ; and 3d. That the Whigs were to have the 
United States Senator. That, accoi-dingly, in good faith, Trumbull was elected to 
Congress, and his district carried for the Legislature, and, when it convened, the 
Abolitionists got all the officers of that body, and thus far the " bond " was fairly 
eicecuted. The Whigs, on their part, demanded the election of Abraham Lincoln 
to the United States Senate, that the bond might be fulfilled, the other parties to 
the contract having already secured to themselves all that was called for. But, in 
the most perfidious manner, they refused to elect Mr. Lincoln ; and the mean, low- 
lived, sneaking Trumbull succeeded, by pledging uU that was required by any party, 
in thrusting Lincoln aside and foisting himself, an excrescence from the rotten bowels 
of the Democracy, into the United States Senate ; and thus it has ever been, that 
an honest man mfUces a bad bargain when he conspires or contracts with rogues." 

Matheny thought that his friend Lincoln made a bad bargain when he conspired . 
and contracted with such rogues as Trambull and his Abolition associates in that 
c^paign. Lincoln was shoved off the track, and he and his friends all at once be- 
gan to mope ; became sour and mad, and disposed to tell, but dare not ; and thus 
they stood for a long time, until the Abolitionists coaxed and fiattered him back by 
their assurances that he should certainly be a Senator in Doughis's place. In that 
Tfray the Abolitionists have been enabled to hold Lincoln to the alliance up to this 
time, and now they have brought him into a fight against me, and he is to see if lie 
is again to be cheated by them. Lincoln this tirAe, though, required more of them 
than a promise, and holds their bond, if not security, that Lovojoy shall not cheat 
him as Trumbull did. 

When the Kepublican Convention assembled at Springfield, in June last, for th«» 
purpose of nominating State officers only,' the Abolitionists could not get Lincoln 
and his friends into it until they would pledge themselves that Lincoln should b« 
their candidate for the Senate ; and you will find, in proof of this, that that Conven- 
tion passed a resolution unanimouly declaring that Abraham Lincoln wjis the " tiri^t. 
last and only choice " of the Republicans for United States Senator. He was not 
wilfing to have it understood that he was merely their fii-st choice, or their last 
choice, but their on/y choice. The Black Republican party had nobody else. 
Browning was nowhere ; Grov. Bissell was of no account ; Archie Williams was not 
to be taken into consideration ; John Wentworth was not worth mentioning ; John 
M. Palmer was degraded ; and their party presented the extraordinary spectacle of 
having but one — the fii"St, the last, and only choice for the Senate. Suppose that 
'Lincoln should die, what a horrible condition the Republican pai'ty would be in 1 
They would have nobody !efl. They have no other choice, and it was necessary for 
them to put themselves before the world in this ludicrous, ridiculous attitude of hav- 
ing no other choice in order to (juiet Lincoln's suspicions, and assure him that he 
was not to be cheated by Lovejoy, and the trickery by which Trumbull outgener- 
aled him. Well, gentlemen, 1 think they will have a nice time of it belbre they 
get through. I do not intend to give them any chance to cheat Lincoln at all this 
time. I intend to relieve him ol all anxiety upon that subject, and spare them 
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tho mortification of more exposures of contracts violated, and the pledged honor of 
rogues forfeited. 

But I wish to invite your attention to the chief points at issue between Mr. Lin- 
coln and myself in this discussion. Mr. Lincoln knowing that he was to be the can- 
^ diflate of his party on account of the arrangement of v/hich I have already spoken, 
knowing that be was to receive the nomirution of the Convention for the "United 
States Senate, had his speech, accepting that nomination, all written and committed 
to memory, ready to be delivered the moment the nomination was announced. Ac- 
cordingly when it was made, he was in readiness, and delivered his speech, a 
portion of which I will read, in order that I may state his political pn'nciples fairly, 
by repeating them in his own language : 

We are now far into the fifth year since a policy was instituted for the avowed 
«bject, and with the confident promise of putting an end to slavery agitation; under 
the operation of that policy, that agitation has not only not ceased, but has constantly 
augmented. 1 believe it will not cease until a crisis shall have been reached and 
passed. * A house divided against itself cannot stand.' I believe this Government 
cannot endure permanently half slave and half free. I do not expect the Union to 
be dissolved. I do not expect the house to fall, but 1 do expect it will ce^e to be 
divided. It will become all one thing or all the other. Either the opponents of 
slavery will arrest the spread of it, and place it where the public mind shall rest iu 
the belief that it is in the course of ultimate extinction, or its advocates will push 
it forward until it shall become alike lawful in all the States, North as well as 
South." 

There you have Mr. Lincoln's first and main proposition, upon which he bases hiA 
claims, stated in his own language. He tells you that this Republic cannot endure 
permanently divided into slave and free States, as our fathers made it. He says 
that they must all become free or all become slave, that they must all be one thing 
or all be the other, or this Government cannot last. Why can it not last, if we will 
execute the Government in the same spirit and upon the same principles upon which 
it is Ibunded ? Lincoln, by his proposition, says to the South, " If you desire to 
maintain your institutions as they arc now, you must not be satisfied with minding 
your own business, but you must invade Illinois and all the other Northern States, 
establish slavery in them, and make it universal ;" and in the same language he 
says to the North, " You must not be content with regulating your own affaii*3, and 
minding your own business, but if you desire to maintain your freedom, you must 
invade the Southern States, abolish slavery there and every where, in order to liave 
tlie States all one thing or all the other." I say that this is the inevitable and irre- 
sistible result of Mr. Lincoln's argument, inviting a warfare between the North and 
the South, to be carried on with ruthless vengeance, until the one section or the 
other shall be driven to the wall, and become the victim of the rapacity of the other. 
What good would follow such a system of warfare? Suppose the North should succeed 
in conquering the South, how much would she be the gainer ? or suppose the South 
should conquer the North, could the Union be preserved in that way ? Is this sec- 
tional warfare to be waged between Northern States and Southern States until they 
all shall become uniform in their local and domestic institutions merely because Mr. 
Lincoln says tliat a house divided against itself cannot stand, and pretends that this 
scriptural quotation, this language of our Lord and Mastei*, is applicable to the 
American Union and the American Constitution? Washmgton and his compeers, in 
tlic Convention that framed the Constitution, made this Govei'nment divided into free 
and slave States. It was composed then of thirteen sovereign and independent 
States, each having sovereign authority over its local and domestic institutions, and 
all bound together by the Federal Constitution. Mr. Lincoln likens that bond 
of the Federal Constitution, joining free and slave States together, to a house 
divided against itself, and says that it is contrary to the law of God and cannot 
stand. When did he learn, and by what authority does he proclaim, tliat this Gov- 
ernment is contrary to the law of God and cannot stand ? It has stood thus divided 
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iiito firee and slave States from its organization up to this day. During that period 
we have increased from four millions to thirty millions of people ; we have extended 
our territory from the Mississippi to the Pacific ocean ; we have acquired the Flori- 
das and Texas, and other territory sufficient to double owe geographical extent ; we 
have increased in population, in wealth, and in power beyond any example on earth j 
we have risen from a weak and feeble power to become the terror and admiration of 
the civilized world ; and aU this has been done under a Constitution which Mr. Lin- 
coln, in substance, says is in violation of the law of God,^ and under a Union divided 
into free and slave States, which Mr. Lincoln thinks, becj^use of such division, can- 
not stand. Surely, Mr. Lincoln is a wiser man than those who framed the Govern- 
ment. ' Washington did not believe, nor did his compatriots, that the local laws and 
domestic institutions that were well adapted to the Green Mountains of Vermont 
wei'e suited to the rice plantations of South Carolina; they did not believe at that 
day that in a Republic so broad and expanded as this, containing such a variety of 
climate, soil, and interest, tliat uniformity in the local laws and domestic institutions 
was either desirable or possible. They believed then as our experience has proved 
to as now, that each locality, having different interests, a different climate and dif- 
ferent surroundings, required different local laws, local policy and local institutions,- 
adapted to the wants of that locality. Thus our Government was formed on 
the principle of diversity in the local institutions and laws, and not on that of 
uniformity. 

As my time flies, I can only glance at these points and not present them as fully 
as I would wish, because I desire to bring all the points in controversy between th& 
two parties before you in order to have Mr. Lincoln's reply. He makes war on the 
decision of the Supreme Court, in the case known as the Dred Scott case. I wish 
to say to you, fellow-citizens, that I have no war to make on that decision, or any 
other ever rendered by the Supreme Court. I am content to take that decision, as 
it stands delivered by the highest judicial tribunal on earth, a tribunal established 
by the Constitution of the United States for that purpose, and hence that decision 
becomes the law of the land, binding on you, on me, and on every other good citizen, 
whether we like it or not Hence I do not choose to go into an argume'^t to prove, 
before this audience, whether or not Chief Justice Taney understood the law better 
tlian Abraham Lincoln. 

Mr. Lincoln objects to that decision, first and mainly because it deprives the negro 
of the rights of citizenship. I am as much opposed to his reason for that objection 
!is I am to the objection itself. I hold that a negro is not and never ought to be a 
citizen of the United States. I hold that this Government was made on the while 
basis, by white men, for the benefit of white men and their posterity forever, and 
sh-'Mld be administered by white men and none others. I do not believe that the 
Ahnighty made the negro capable of self-government, I am aware that all the Ab- 
olition lecturers that you find traveling about through the country, are in the habit 
of reading the Declaration of Independence to prove that ail men were created equal 
and endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights, among which are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Mr. Lincoln is very much in the habit of 
following in the track of Lovejoy in this particular, by reading that part of the Deo- 
laration of Independence to prove that the negro was endowed by the Almighty 
with the inalienable right of equality with white men. Now, I say to you, my 
fellow-citizens, that in my opinion, the signers of the Declaration had no reference 
to the negro whatever, when they declared all men to be created equal. They de- 
sired to express by that phrase white men, men of European birth and European 
descent, and had no reference either to the negro, the savage Indians, the Fejee, the 
Malay, or any other inferior and degraded race, when they spdce of the equality of 
men. One great evidence that such was their understanding, is to be found in the 
fact that at that time every one of the thirteen colonies was a slaveholding col&ny, 
every signer of the Declaration represented a slaveholding constituency, and we 
know that a) one of them emancipated his slaves, much less offered citizenship to 
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them when tliey signed the Declaration; and yet, if they intended to declare that 
the negro was the equal of the white man, and entitled by divine right to an equal- 
ity with him, they were bound, as honest men, that day and hour to have put 
their negroes on an equality with tliemselves. Instead of douig so, with uplifted 
eyes to heaven they implored the divine blessing upon them, during the seven years' 
bloody war they had to fight to maintain that Declaration, never dreaming that they 
were violating divuiq law by still holding the negroes in bondage and depriving them 
of equality. i 

My frier :l3, 1 am in favor of preserving this Government as our fathers made it; 
It does not follow by aiij means that because a negro is riot your equal or mme, that 
hence he must necessarily be a slave. On the contraryj it does follow that -tve ought to 
extend to the negro every right, every privilege, eveiy inmiunity which he is capa* 
ble of enjoying, consistent with the good of society. When you ask me what these 
rights are, what their natui*e and extent is, I tcU you that that is a question which 
each State of this Union must decide for itsfelf. Dlihois has already decided the 
question. We have decided that the negro must not be a slave within our limits, 
but we have also decided that the negro shall not be a citizen within our limits; that 
lie sliall not vote, hold office, or exercise any political rights. I maintain that Illi- 
nois, as a sovereign State, has a right thus to fix her policy with reference to the 
relation between the white man and the negro ; but whUe we had tliat right to de- 
(ude the question for ourselves, we must recognize the same right in Kentucky and 
in every other State to make the same decision, or a different one. Having decided 
our o\m policy with reference to the black race, we must leave Kentucky and Mis- 
souri and every other State peifectly free to make just such a decision as they see 
proper on that question. 

Kentucky has decided that question for herself. She' has said that within het 
limits a negro shall not exercise any political rights, and she has also said that a por- 
tion of the negroes under the laws of that State shall be slaves. She had as much 
right to adopt that as her policy as we had to adopt the contrary for our policy. 
New York has decided that in that State a negro may vote if he has $250 worth of 
property, and if he owns that much he may vote upon an equality with the white 
man. I, for one, am utterly opposed to negro suffi-age any where and under any cir- 
cumstances ; yet, inasmuch as the Supreme Court have decided in the celebrated 
Dred Scott case that a State has a right to confer the privilege of ' voting, upon free 
negroes, I am not going to make war upon New York because she has adopted a 
poUcy repugnant to my feelings. But New York must mind her own business, and 
keep her negro suffrage to herself, and not attempt to force it upon us. 

In the State of Maine they have decided that t negro ihay vote and hold office 
on an equality with a white man. I Imd occasion to say to the Senators from 
Maine, in a discussion last session, that if they thought that the white people withiit 
the limits of their State were no better than negroes, I would not quarrel with them 
for it, but they must not say that my white constituents of Ilhnois were no better 
flian negroes, or we would be sure to quarrel. 

The Dred Scott decision covers the whole question, and declares that each S(at9 
lias tlie right to settle this question of sufirage for itself, and all questions as to the 
relations between the white man and the negro. Judge Xaney expr'-ssly lays,dowi; 
the doctrine. I receive it as law, and I say that wliile those States are adopting reg- 
ubitions on that subject disgusting and abhorrent, according to my views, I will not 
make war on them if they will mind their own business and let us alone. 

I now come back to the question, why cannot this Union exist forever divided into 
free and slave States, as our fathers made it? It can thus exist if each State will 
carry out the principles upon which our institutions were founded, to wit : the right 
of each State to do as it pleases, without meddling with its neighbors. Just act upon 
that great principle, and this Union will not only live forever, but it will extend and 
expand until it covers the whole continent, and makes this confederacy one grand, 
ocean-bound Republic. We must bear in mind that we are yet a yoimg nation, 
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growing with a rapidity unequaled in the history of the world, that our national in- 
crease is great, and that the emigration from the old world is increasing, requiring 
us to expand and acquire new territory from time to time, in order to give Our peo 
plo land to live upon. If we live upon the principle, of State rights and State sov- 
ereignty, each State regulating its own affairs ahd minding its own business, we can 
go on and extend indefinitely, just as feist and as far as we need the territory. The 
time may come, indeed has now come, when our interests would, be advanced by the 
acquisition of the Island of Cuba. Wlien we get Cuba we must take it as we find 
it, leaving the people to decide the question of slavery for ;themselves, without inter- 
ference on the part of the Federal Government, or of any State of tWs Union. So, 
when it becomes necessary to acquire any portion of Mexico or Canada, or of this 
contir.ent or the adjoining islands, we must take them as we find them, leaving the 
people free to do as they please— to have slavery or not,, as they choose. I never 
have inquh-ed and never \^dll inquire whether a new State, applying for admission, 
has slavery or not for one of her institutions. If the Constitution that is presented 
be the act and deed of the people, and embodies their wilL and they have the 
requisite population, I will admit them with slavery or without it, just as that people 
shall determine. My objection to the Lecompton Constitution did not consist in the 
fact that it made Kansas a slave State. I would have been as much opposed to its 
admission under such a Constitution as a free State as I was opposed to its admission 
under it as a slave State. I hold that that was a question which that people had a 
right to decide for themselves, and that no power on earth ought to have interfered 
with that decision. In my opinion, the Lecompton Constitution was not the act 
and deed of the people of Kansas, and did not embody their will, and the recent 
electioii in that Territory, at which it was voted down by nearly ten to one, 
shows conclusively that I was right in saying, when the Constitution was pre- 
sented, that it was not the act and deed of the people, and did not embody 
their will. 

If we wish to preserve our institutions in their purity, and transmit them unim- 
paired to our latest posterity, we must presen'e with religious good faith that great 
principle of self-government which guaranties to each and every State, old and new, 
the right to make just such Constitutions as they desire, and come into the Union 
with their own Constitution, and not one palmed upon them. Whenever you sanc- 
tion the doctrine that Congress may crowd a Constitution down the throats of an 
unwilling people, against their consent, you will subvert the great fundamental prin- 
ciple upon wluch all our free institutions rest. In the future I have no fear that the 
attempt will ever be made. President Buchanan declared in his annual message, that 
hereafter the rule adopted in the Minnesota case, requiring a Constitution to be sub- 
mitted to the people, should be followed in all future cases, and if he stands by that 
recommendation there will be no division in the Democratic party on that principle 
in the future. Hence, the great mission of the Democracy is to unite the fraternal 
feeling of the whole country, restore peace and quiet, by teaching each State to 
mind its own business, and regulate its own domestic affairs, and all to unite in car- 
lying- out the Constitution as our fathers made it, and thus to preserve the Union 
and render it perpetual in all time to come. Why should we not act as our fathers 
who made the Government? There was no sectional strife in Washington's army. 
They were all brethren of a common confederacy ; they fought under a common 
flag that th"y might bestow upon their posterity a common destiny, and to this end 
they poured out their blood in common streams, and shared, in some instances, a 
a)mmon grave. 
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MS, LINCOLN'S REPLY. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: There is very much in the principles that Judge 
Douglas has here enunciated that I most cordially approve, and o' r which I shall 
have no controversy with him. In so far as he has insisted that aU the States have 
the right to do exactly as they please about all their domestic relations, including 
tliat of slavery, I agree entirely with him. He places me wrong in spite of all I 
can tell him, mough I repeat it again and again, insisting that I have no difference 
with him upon this subject. I have made a great many speeches, some of which 
have been printed, and it will be utterly impossible for him to find any thing tliat I 
have ever put in print contrary to what I now say upon this subject. I hold myself 
under constitutional obligations to allow the people in all the States, without interfer- 
ence, direct or indirect, to do exactly as they please, and I deny that T have any in- 
clhiation to interfere with them, even if there were no such constiti^donal obligation. 
1 can only say again that I am placed improperly — altogether improperly, in spite of 
all I can say — when it is insisted that I entertain any other view or purposes in re- 
gard to that matter. 

While I am upon this subject, I will make some answers briefly to certain pi-opo- 
sitions that Judge Douglas has put. He says, " Why can't this Union endure per- 
manently, half slave and half free ?" I hnve said that I supposed it could not, and 
I will try, before this new audience, to give oriefly some of the reasons for entertain- 
ing that opinion. Another form of his question is, " Why can't we let it stand as 
our fathers placed it ?" That is the exact dilficulty between us. I say, that Judge 
Douglas and his friends have changed them from the position in which our fathers 
originally placed it. I say, in the way our fathers originally left the slavery question, 
the institution was in the course of ultimate extinction, and the public mind rested 
in the belief that it was in the course of ultimate extinction. I say when this Gov- 
ernment was first established, it was the policy of its founders to prohibit the spread 
of slavery into the new Territories of the United States, where it had not existed. 
But Judge Douglas and his friends have broken up that policy, and placed it upon a 
new basis by which it is to become national and perpetual. All I have asked or 
desired any where is that it should be placed back again upon the basis that the 
fathers of our Government originally placed it upon. I have no dQubt that it would 
become extinct, for all time to come, if we but readopted the policy of the fathers 
by restricting it to the limits it has already covered — ^restricting it from the new 
Territories. 

I do not wish to dwell at great length on this branch of the subject at this time, 
but allow me to repeat one thing that I have stated before. Brooks, the man who 
assaulted Senator Sumner on the floor of the Senate, and who was complimented 
with dinners, and silver pitchers, and gold-headed canes, and a good many other 
things for that feat, in one of his speeches declared that when this Government was 
originally established, nobody expected that the institution of slavery would last until 
this day. That was but the opinion of one man, but it was such an opinion as we 
can never get from Judge Douglas or anybody in favor of slavery in the Noxlh at 
all. You can sometimes get it from a Southern man. He said at the same time 
thfit the fraraers of our Government did not have the knowledge that experience has 
taught us~that experience and the invention of the cotton-gin have taught us that 
the perpetuation of slavery is a necessity. He insisted, therefore, upon its being 
changed from the basis upon which the fatners of the Government left it to the basis 
of its perpetuation and nationalization. 

I insist that this is the difference between Judge Douglas and myself— that Judge 
Douglas is helping that change along. I insist upon tliis Government bemg placed 
wliere our fathers originally plaf,ed it. 

I remember Judge Douglas once said that he saw the evidences on the statute 
books of Congress, of a policy in the origin of Government to divide slavery and 
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(reedom by a geogrupliical line — that he saw an indisposition to maintain that policy, 
and therefore he set about studying up a way to settle the institution on the right 
basis — the basis which he thouglit it ought to have been placed upon at first ; and 
in that speech he confesses that he seeks to place it, not upon the basis that the 
fathers placed it upon, but upon one gotten up oh "original principles." "When he 
asks me why we cannot get along with it in the attitudfe where our fathers placed it, 
he had better clear up the evidences that he has himself changed it from that basis ; 
that he has himself been chiefly instrumental in changing the policy of the fathers. 
Any one who will read his speech of the 22d of last March, will see that he there 
makes an open confession, showing that he set about fixing the institution upon an 
altogether different set of principles. I think I have fully answered him when he 
asks me why we cannot let it alone upon the basis v/here our fathers left it, by 
showing that he has himself changed the whole policy of the Government in that 
regard. 

Now, fellow-citizens, in regard to this matter about a contract that was made be- 
tween Judge Trumbull and myself, and all that long portion of Judge Douglas's 
speech on this subject'— I wish simply to say what I have said to him before, that he 
cannot know whether it is true or nor, and I do know that there is not a word of 
truth in it And I have told him so before. I don't want any harsh language in- 
dulged in, but I do not know how to deal with this persistent insisting on a story 
that I know to be utterly without truth. It used to be a fashion amongst men that 
when a charge was made, some sort of proof was brought forward to establish it, and 
if no proof was found to exist, the charge was dropped. I don't know how to meet 
this kind of an argument. I don't want to have a fight with Judge Douglas, and I 
have no way of making an argument up into the consistency of a corn-cob and stop- 
ping his mouth with it. All I can do is, good-humoredly to say that, from the be- 
ginning to the end of all that story about a bai^ain between Judge Trumbull and 
myselti there is not a word of trut/i in it. I can only ask him to show some sort of 
evidence of the truth of his story. He brings forward here and reads from what he 
contends is a speech by James H. Matheny, charging such a bargain between Trum- 
bull and myself. My own opinion is that Matheny did do some such immoral thing 
as to tell a-story that he knew nothing about. I believe he did. I contradicted it in- 
stantly, and it has been contradicted by Judge Trumbull, while nobody has produced 
any proof, because there is none. Now, whether the speech which the Judge brings 
forward here is really the one Matheny made I do not know, and I hope the Judge 
will pardon me for doubting the genuineness of this document, since his production 
of those Springfield resolutions at Ottawa. I do not wish to dwell at any great 
length upon this matter. I can say nothing when a long story like this is told, ex- 
cept it is not true, and demand that he who insists upon it shall produce some proof. 
That is all any man can do, and I leave it in that way, for I know of no other way 
of dealing with it. 

The Judge has gone over a long account of the old "Whig and Democratic parties, 
and it connects itself with this charge against Trumbull and myself. He says that 
they agreed upon a compromise in regard to the slavery question in 1850; that 
in a National Democratic Convention resolutions were passed to abide by that conv- 
promise as a finality upon the slavery question. He also says that the Whig party 
Ie National Convention agreed to abide by and regard as a finality the Compromise 
of 1850. I understand the Judge to be altogether right about that; I understand 
tliat part of the history of the country as stated by him to be correct I recollect 
that I, as a member of that party, acquiesced in that compromise. I recollect in 
the Presidential election which followed, when we had General Scott up for the 
Presidency, Judge Douglas was around berating us Whigs as Abolitionists, precisely 
as he does to-day — not a bit of difference. I have often heard him. We could do 
nothing when the old Whig party was alive that was not Abolitionism, but it has got 
an extremely good name since it has passed away. 

When that Compromise was made it did not repeal the old Missouri Compromise. 
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It hft a region of United States territory lialt' as large a3 the present territory of 
the United States, north of the line of 36 degrees 30 minutcj, in which slavery waa 
prohibited by act of Congress. This compromise did not repeal that one. It did 
not affect or, propose to repeal it But at last it became Judge Douglas's duty, as 
he thought (and I find no fault with him), as Chairman of the Committee on Terri- 
tories, to bring in a bill for the organization of a Territorial Govenimeut — ^first of one, 
then of two Territories north of that line. When he did so it ended in his inserliug 
a provision substantially repealing the Missouri Compromise. That was bec-asis^ 
the Compromise of 1850 had not repealed it. And now I ask why he Cduld nd 
have let that compromise alone ? We were quiet from the agitation of tlio 8la\ <txj 
question. We were making no fuss about it. All had acquiesced in the Compromis<i 
measures of 1850. We never had been seriously disturbed by any abolition agita- 
tion before that period. When he came to form governments for the Territories 
north of the line of 30 degrees 30 minutes, why could he not have let that matter 
stand as it wjis standing ? Was it necessary to the organization of a Territory ? 
Not at all. Iowa lay north of the line and had been organized as a Territoiy and 
come into the Union as a State without disturbing that Compromise. There was no 
sort of necessity for destroying it to organize these Territories. But, gentlemen, it 
would take up all my time to meet all the little quibbling arguments of Judge Doug- 
las to show that the Missouri Compromise was repealed by the Compromise of 1850. 
INIy own opinion is, that a careful investigation of all the arguments to sustain the posi- 
tion that tliat Compromise was virtually repealed by the Compromise of 1850, would 
show that they iu-e the merest fallacies. I have the Report that Judge Douglas first 
brought into Congress at the time of the introduction of the Nebvaska bill, which 
in its original form did not repeal the Missouri Compromise, and he there expre^ssly 
stated tliat he had forborne to do so because it had not been done by the ComprO' 
mise of 1850. I close this part of the discussion on my part by asking him the 
question again, " Why, when we had peace under the Missouri Compromise, could 
you not have let it alone ? " 

In complaining of what I said in my speech at Springfield, in which he says I ac- 
cepted my nomination for the Senatorship (where, by the way, he is at fault, for if 
he will examine it, he v :11 find no acceptance in it),, he again quotes that portion in 
which I said that " a house divided against itself cannot stand." Let me say a wori 
in regard to that matter. 

He tries to persuade us that there must be a variety in the different institutioni 
of the States of the Union ; that that variety necessarily proceeds from the variety 
of soil, climate, of the face of tlie country, and the difference in the natural featurCb 
of the States. I agree to all that Have these very matters ever produced any 
ditfit^uity amongst us? Not at all. Have we ever had any quarrel over the fact 
that tliey have laws in Louisiana designed to regulate the commerce that spiings 
from the production of sugar ? Or because we have a different class relativ.o to the 
production of flour in this State ? Have they produced any differences ? Not at 
all. They are the very ceme its of this Union. They don't make the house, a 
house divided against itself They are the props that hold up the house and sustain 
the Union. 

liut has it been so with this element of slavery ? Have we not nf^xaya had <iuiv^ 
rels and difficulties over it? And when will we cease to have Quarrels over j\ ? 
Like causes produce like effects. It is wortli while to observe that we have ge:;e; 
ally had comparative peace upon the slavery question, and that there haa been i < 
cause for alam until it was excited by the effort to spread it into n*^v» teiT'torj; 
Whenever it has been lunited to its present bounds, and there has beeh no effort 1« 
spread it, there has been peace. All the trouble and convulsion has proceeded frail 
efforts to spread it over more territory. It was thus at the date of the Missouri 
Compromise. It was so again with the annexation of Texas ; so with the territory 
acquired by the INIexican war, and it is so now. Whenever tliere has been an effort 
to spread it there has been agitation and resistance. Now, I ai)peal to this audience 
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(very few of whom are my political friends), as national men, whetlier we have 
reason to expect that the agitation in regard to this subject will cease while the 
causes that tend to reproduce agitation are actively at work ? Will not the same 
cause that produced agitation in 1820, when the Missouri Compromise was formed 
—that which produced the agitation upon the annexation of Texas, and at other 
times— work out the same results always ? Do you think that the nature of man 
will be changed — that the same causes that produced agitation at one time will not 
liave the same effect at another ? 

This has been the result so fai* as my observation of the slavery question and my 
reading in history extends. What right have we then to hope that the trouble will 
cease — that the agitation will come to an end — until it shall either be placed back 
where it originally stood, and where the fathers orijpnally placed it, or, on the other 
hand, until it shaU entirely master all opposition? This is the view I entertain, and 
this is the reason why I entertained it, as Judge Douglas has read from my Spring- 
field speecho 

Now, my friends, there is one other thing that I feel myself under some sort of 
obligation to mention. Judge Douglas has here to-day — in a very rambling way, I 
was about saying— spoken of tlie platforms for which he seeks to hold me responsi- 
ble. He says, "Why can't you come out and make an open avowal of principles in 
all places alike ?" and he reads from an advertisement that he says was used to notify 
the people of a speech to be made by Judge Trumbull at Waterloo. In commentmg 
on it he desires to know whether we cannot speak frankly and manfully as he and 
his friends do ! How, I ask, do his friends speak out their own sentiments ? A Con- 
vention of his party in this State met on the 21st of April, at Springfield, and passed 
a set of resolutions which they proclaim to the country as their platform. This does 
constitute their platform, and it is because Judge Douglas claims it is his platform — 
that these are his principles and purposes — that he has a right to declare he speaks 
his sentiments "frankly and manfully." On the 9th of June, Col. John Dougherty, 
Gov. Reynolds and others, calling themselves National Democrats, met in Springfield 
and adopted a set of resolutions which are as easily understood, as plain and as 
definite in stating to the country and to the world Avhat they believed in and would 
stand upon, as Judge Douglas's platform. Now, what is the reason, that Judge 
Douglas is not willing that Col. Dougherty and Gov. Reynolds should stand upon 
their own written and printed platform as well as he upon his ? Why must he 
look farther than their platform when he claims himself to stand by his platform ? 

Again, in reference to our platform: On the 16th of June the Republicans had 
their Convention and published their platform, which is as clear and distinct as 
Judge Douglas's. In it they spoke their principles as plainly and as definitely to the 
world. What is the reason that Judge Douglas is not willing I should stand upon that 
platform? AVhy must he go around hunting for some one who is supporting me, or 
has supported me at some time in his life, and who has said something at some time 
contrary to that platform? Does the Judge regard that rule as a good one? If it 
turn out that the rule is a good one for me — that I am responsible for any and every 
opinion that any man has expressed who is my friend — then it is a good rule for 
liim. I ask, is it not as good a rule for him as it is for me ? In my opinion, it is 
not u good rule for either of us. Do you think differently. Judge ? 

Mr. Douglas—" I do not." 

Mr. Lincoln — Judge Douglas says he does not think differently. I am glad of it. 
Then he tell me why he is looking up resolutions of five or six years ago, and 
insisting that they were my platform, notwithstanding my protest that they are not, 
and never were my platform, and my pointing out the platform of the State Conven- 
tion which he delights to say nominated me for the Senate ? I cannot see what he 
means by parading these resolutions, if it is not to hold me responsible for them in 
some w^ay. If he says to me here, that he does not hold the rule to be good, one 
way or tlie other, I do not comprehend how he could answer me more fully if he 
answered me at greater length. I wiU therefore put in as my answer to the resolu 
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tions that he has hunted up against me, what I, as a lawyer, would call a good plea 
to a bad declaration. I understand that it is a maxim of law, that a poor plea may 
lie a good plea to a bad declaration. I think that the opinions the Judge brings from 
those who support me, yet differ from me, is a bad declaration against me ; but if I 
can bring the same tlungs against him, I wn putting in a good plea to that kind of 
declaration, and now I propose to try it. 

At Freeport Judge Douglas occupied a large part of his time in producing reso- 
lutions and documents of various sorts, as I understood, to make me somehow recipon- 
sible for them ; and I propose now doing a little of the same sort of thing for him. 
In 1850 a very clever gentleman by the name of Thompson Campbell, a personal 
fri»;nd of Judge Douglas and myself, a political friend of Judge Douglas and oppo- 
nent of mine, was a candidate for Congress in the Galena District. He was interro- 
gated as to his views on this same slavery question. I have here before me the 
inlerrogatories and Campbell's answers to them. I will read them: 

INTERROGATORIES. 

1st. ■Will you, if elected, vote for and cordially support a bill prohibiting slavery in the Ter- 
ritories of the. United States? 

2d. Will you vote for and support a bill abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia? 

3d. Will you oppose the admission of any slave States which may be formed out of Texas or 
the Territories? 

4th. Will you vote for and advocate the repeal of the Fugitive Slave law paissed at the recent 
session of Congress? 

6th. Will you advocate and vote for the election of a Speaker of the House of Representatives 
who shall be willing to organize the committee of that House so as to give the free States their 
just influence in the business of legislation? 

6th. What are your views, not only as to the constitutional right of Congress to prohibit the 
slave-trade between the States, but also as to the expediency of exercising that right immediately? 

CAMPBELL'S REPLY. 

To the first and second interrogatories, I answer unequivocally in the atflnnative. 

To the third interrogatory I reply, that I am opposed to the admission of any morb .slave States 
into tjie Union, that may be formed out of Texan or any other Territory. 

To the fourth and fifth interrogatories I unhesitatingly answer in the affirmative. 

To the sixth interrogatory I reply, that so long as the slave States continue to treat slaves as 
articles of commerce, the Constitution confers power on Congress to pass laws regulating that 
peculiar COMMERCE, and that the protection of Human Rights imperatively demands the inter- 
position of every constitutional means to prevent this most inhuman and iniquitous traffic. 

T. CAMPBELL. 

I wapt to say here that Thompson Campbell was elected to Congress on that plat- 
form, as the Democratic candidate in the Galensi DiDtrict, against Martm P. Sweet 
Judge Douglas-^" Give me the date of the letter." 

Mr. Lincoln — ^The time Campbell ran was in 1850. I have m t the exact date 
here. It was some time in 1850 that these interrogatories were put and the answer 
given. Campbell was elected to Congress, and served out his term. I think a sec- 
ond election came up before he served out his term and he was not re-elected. 
Whether defeated or not nominated, I do not know. [JMr. Campbell was nominated 
for re-election by the Democratic party, by acclamation.] ' At the end of his term 
his very good friend. Judge Douglas, got him a high olEce from President Pierce, 
and sent him off to California. Is not that the fact? Just at the end of his term in 
Omgi'ess it appears that our mutual friend Judge Douglas got our mutual friend 
Campbell a good ofl3.ce, and sent him to California upon it. And not only so, but un 
the 27th of last month, when Judge Douglas and myself spoke at Freeport in joint 
discussion, there was his same friend Campbell, come all the way from California, to 
help the Judge beat me ; and there was poor Martin P. Sweet standing on the plat- 
form, trying to help poor me to be elected. That is tnie of one of Judge Douglas's 
friends. 

So again, in that same race of 1850, there was a Congressional Convention 
assembled at Joliet, and it nominated R. S. Molony for Congress, and unanimously 
adopted the following resolution : 
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Resolved. That we are uncompromisingly opposecl to the extension of slavery ; and while yre 
. :«roald not make buc3i opposition a ground of inttrference with the interests of the States where it 
exists, yet we moderately but firmly insist that it is the duty of Congress to oppose its extension 
into Territory now free, by all means compatible with the obligations of the Constitution, and with 
good faith to our sister States ; that these principles were recognized by the Ordinance of 1787, 
which received the sanction of Thomas J«tt'erson, who in acknowledged by all to be the great 
oracle and expounder of our faith. 

SubietJuently the same interrogatoriee were propounded to Dr. Molony which had 
bf;eu addj-essed to Campbell, as above, with the exception of the 6th, respecting the 
\Titer-State slave-trade, to which Dr. Mclony, the Democratic riomlnee for Congress, 
I eplied as follows: 

I Hiceived the written interrogatories this day, and as you will see by the La Salle Democrat and 
OttavVa Free 'IVader, I took at Peru on the 5th and at Ottawa on the'7th, the affirmative side of 
iuterrogalories 1st and 2d, and in relation to the admission of any more slave States from (ree 
Territory, my position taken at these meetings, as con'ectly reported in said papers, was mphaticaUy 
and distinctly opposed to it. In relation to the admission of any more slave States from Texas, 
whether I shall go against it or not will depend upon the opinion that I may hereafter form of the 
tiTie meaning and nature of the resolutions of annexation. If, by said resolutions, the honor and 
good faith of the nation is pledged to admit more slave States from Texas when she (Texas) 
may apply for the admission of such State, then I should, if in Congress, vote for their admission. 
But if not 60 1'LEDGKD and bound by sacred contract, then a bill for the admission of more slave 
States from Texas would never receive my vote. 

To your fourth interrogatory I answer most decidedly in the affirmative, and for reasons set forth 
in my reported remarks at Ottawa last Monday. 

To your fifth interrogatory I also reply in the affirmative most cordially, and that I will use ray 
utmost exertions to secure the nomination and election of a man who will accomplish the objects 
of said interrogatories. I most cordially approve of the resolutions adopted at the union meeting 
iield at Princeton on the 27th September ult Yours, etc., 

R. S. MOLONY. 

All I have to say in regard to Dr, Molony is, that he was the regularly nominated 
Democratic candidate for CJongrcss in his district — was elected at that time, at the 
end of Im term was appointed to a land ^office at Danville. (I never heard any thing 
of Judge Douglas's instrumentality in this.) He held this office a considerable time, 
and when we were at Freeporii the other day, there were handbills scattered about 
notifying tlie pubhc tliat atler our debate was over, R. S. Molony would make a 
Democratic speech in favor of Judge Douglas. That is all I know of my own per- 
EO>ml knowledge. It is added here to this resolution, and truly I believe, that — 

"Among those who participated in the Joliet Convention, and who supported its 
nominee, with his platform jis laid down in the resolution of the Convention and in 
bis reply as above given, we call at random the following names, all of which are 
recognized at this day as leading Democrats 

" Cook County — E. B. Williams, Charles McDonell, Amo Voss, Thomas Hoyne, 
Isasic Cook." 

1 reckon we- ought to except Cook. 
- «F. C. Slierman." 

"Will— Joel A. Matteson, S. W. Bowen." 

"Kane— B. F. Hall, G. W. Renwick, A. M. Herrington, Elijah Wilcox." 
"McHenry— W. M. Jackson, Enos W. Smith, Neil Donnelly." 
«La Salle— John Uise, WiUiai Reddick." 

William Roddick! another one of Judge Douglas's friends that stood on the stxmd 
with him at Ottawa, at the time the Judge says my knees trembled so that I had to 
'j€ carried (iway. The names are all here : 

''DuPage — Natlian Allen." 

"DeKalb— Z. B. Mayo." 

Here is another set of resolutions which I think are apposite to the matter in 
hfnd. 

On the 28th of February of the same year, a Democratic District Convention 
9as held at Naperville, to nominate a candidate for Circuit Judge. Among the del> 
egaies were Bowcn and Kelly, of Will ; Captain Naper, H. H. Cody, Nathan Allen, 
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<»f DuPage; W. M. Jackson, J. M. Strode, P. W. Piatt and Enos W. Smithj of 
McHenry ; J. Horsmun and othc^^s, of Winnebago. Col. Strode presided over the 
Convention. The following resolutions were unanimously adopted — the first on^ 
lootion of P. W. PLitt, the second on motion of William M. Jackaon : 

Hmlved, That this Convention is in favor of the Wilmot Proviso, both in Prinapk and Pradic^ 
ttud that we know of no good reason why any person should oppose the largest latitude in iiVee 
Soil, Free Territory and Free Speech. 

Hesolvcd, That in the opinion of Uiis Convention, the time has arrived when all men should be /nr,. 
whites as well as others. 

Judge Douglas — "What is the date of those resolutions?* 

Mr. Lincoln — I understand it was in 1850, but I do not knaia it I do not state it 
thing and say I know it, when I dc not. But I have the highest belief that this is 
so. I know of no way to arrive at the conclusion that there is an error in it. 1- 
mean to put a case no stronger than the truth will allow. But what I was going! 
to comment upon is an extract from a newspaper in DeKalb county, and it strikes- 
me as being rather singular, I confess, under the circumstances. Thei'e is a Judg(3 
Mayo in that county, who is a candidate for the Legislature, for the purpose, if he* 
secures his election, of helping to re-elect Judge Douglas. He is the editor of a' 
newspapvjr [DeKall) County JS(27Umel'], and in that paper I find the extract I am' 
going to read. It is part of an editorial article in which he was electioneering as 
fiercely as he coulu foi* Judge Dougks and against me. It was a curious things T 
think, to be in such a paper. I will agree to that, and the Judge may make the 
most of it : 

Our education has been such, that we have ever been rather in favor of the- 
eqiiality of the blacks ; that is, that they should enjoy all ike privileges of the wMtei' 
ichere they reside. We are aware tliat this is not a very popular doctrine. We- 
have IukI many a confab with some who are now strong ' Republicans,* we taking the 
broad ground of equality and they the opposite ground. 

" We were brought up in a State where blacks were voters, and we do not know 
of any inconvenience resulting from it, though perhaps it would not work as well ■ 
where the blacks are more numerous. We have no doubt of the right of the whites'' 
to guard against such an evil, if it is one. Our opinion is that it would be best for' 
all concerned to have the colored population in a State by themselves [in this I 
agree with him] ; but if witliin the jurisdiction of the United States, we say hy aU 
means they shovJd have (lie right to have their Senators and Representatives in" 
Congress, and to vote for President. With us 'worth makes the man, and want- 
of it the fellow.' We have seen many a ' nigger ' that we thought more of than 
some white men." 

That is one of Judge Douglas's friends. Now I do not want to leave myself iH'" 
an attitude where I can be misrepresented, so I will say I do not think the Judge is 
i^^sponsible for tliis article; but he is quite as responsible for it as I would be if one' 
of my iHends liad said it. I think that is fair enough. 

I have here also a set of resolutions passed by a Democratic State Convention in ' 
Judge Douglas's own good old State of Vermont, that I thmk ought to be good fiw 
him too: 

Resolved, That liberty is a right inherent and inalienable in man, and that herein dli mm an 
equal. 

Re&dved, That we claim no authority in the Federal Govenimcnt to abolish slavery in the' 
several States, but we do claim for it Constitutional power perpetually to prohibit the introdiH^ 
tioa of slavery into territory now free, and abolish it wherever, under the jurisdiction of CongreeB^ ' 
it exists. 

Resolved, That this power ought immediately to be exercised in prohibiting the introductloi 
and existence of slavery in New Mexico and California, in abolishing slavery and the slave* ' 
trade in thu District of Columbia, on the high seas, aud wherever else, under the Constitatioaj . 
it can be reached. • 

Resolved, That no more slave States should be admitted into the Federal Union. 

Resolved, That the Government ought to return to its ancient policy, not to extend, nalaoQ 
alize or encourage, but to limit, localize and diHCOUi-age slavery. 
9 
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. At Frecport I answered several interrogatories that had been propounded to me 
by Ju(Jge Douglas at the Ottawa meeting. The Judge has yet not seen fit to find 
any fault with the position that I took in regard to those seven interrcgatories, which 
were certainly broad enough, in all conscience, to cover the entire ground. In inj 
answers, which have been pi-inted, and all have had the opportunity of seeing, I take 
the ground that those who elect me must expect tliat J will do nothing which will not 
be in accordance with those answers. I have some right to assert that Judge Doug- 
las baa no fault to find with them. But he chooses to still try to thnist me upon 
different ground without paying any attention to my an5^^'er3, the obtaining of which 
from me cost him so much trouble and concern. At the same time, I propounded 
four inteiTogatories to him, cliuming it as a right that he should answer as miuiy 
inteiTogatories for me as I did for him, and I would reserve myself for a futur<i iii- 
etallment when I got them ready. The Judge in answering me upon that occasion, 
put in what I suppose he intends jis answers to all lour of my interrogatories. The 
first one of these interrogatories I have before me, and it is in these words : 

♦* Question 1. If the people of Kansas shall, by means entirely unobjectionable in 
all other respects, adopt a State Constitution, and ask admission into the Union un- 
der it, 5e/Vre they have the requisite number of inhabitants according to the Englis-h 
bill — some. ninety-three tliousand — will you vote to admit them?" 

As I read the Judge's answer in the newspaper, and as I remember It as pjtw 
nounced at the time, he does not give any answer wliich is eqijivalent to yes or no 
— will or I wont. He answers at very considerable length, rather quarreling with 
me for asking the question, and insisting that Judge Trumbull had done somethiiig 
that I ought to say something about ; and finally getting out such statements as in- 
duce me to infer that he means to be understood he will, in that supposed case, vote 
for the admission of Kansas. I only bring this forward now lor the purpose of say- 
ing that if he chooses to put a ditterent con£cruction uimn his answ^er he may do 
it. But if he does not, I shall from this time forward assume that he will vote 
for the admission of Kansas in disregai-d of the Enghsh bill. He has the right to 
remove any misunderstanding I may have. I only mention it row that I may here- 
after assume this to be the true constmction of his answer, if he does not now 
choose to correct me. 

The second interrogatory th.it I propounded to him, was this : 

** Question 2. Can the people of a United States Territory, in any lawful way, 
against the wish of any citizer of the United States, exclude slavery from its hmits 
prior to the formation of a State Constitution ? " 

To this Judge Douglas answered that they can lawfully exclude slavery from the 
Territory prior to the fonnation of a Constitution. He goes on to tell us how it 
can be done. As I understand him, he holds that it can be done by the Territoinal 
Legislature refusing to make any enactments for the protection of slavery in tho 
Territory, and especially by adopting unfriendly legislation to it. For the sake of 
clearness I state it again; tliat they can exclude slavery from the Territory, L-t, 
by withholding what he assumes to be an indispensable assistance to it in the 
way of legislation ; and, 2d, by unfriendly legislation. If I rightly underataud him, 
I wish to ask your attention lor a while to his position. 

In tlic lirst place, the Supreme Court of the United States has decided that any 
Oongrcssicmal prohibition of slavery in the Territories is unconstitutional — that they 
have reached this proposition as a conclusion from their former pi-oposition, that the 
Constitution of the United States expressly recognizes property in slaves, and from 
that other Constitutional provision, that no person shall be deprived of property 
without due process of law. Hence they reach the conclusion that as the Constitu- 
tion of the United States expressly recognizes property in slaves, and pmhibits any 
person Trom being deprived of property without due process of law, to pass an act 
of Congress by which a man*who owned a slave on one side of a line would be de- 
prived of him if he took him on the other side, is depriving him of that property 
without due process of law. That I understand to -be the decij-ion of the Su- 
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preme Court. I understand also that Judge Douglas adheres naost firmly to thai 
decision ; and the difficulty is, ho\Y is it possible for any power to exclude slavery 
from the Territory unless in violation of that decision? That is the difficulty. 

In the Senate of the United States, in 1850, Judge Trumbull, in a speech, sub- 
stantially, if not dii'ectly, put the same interrogatory to Judge Douglas, as to whether 
the people of a Territory had the lawful power to exclude slavery prior to the for- 
mation of a Constitution ? Judge Douglas then answered at considerable length, 
and his answer will be found in the Congressional Ghbe, under date of June 9tb, 
18r)6. The Judge said tliat whether the people could exclude slavery prior to 
tlie formation of a Constitution or not was a question to be decided by the Suprenit 
Court. He put that proposition, as will be seen by the Congressional Globe, in a 
variety of forms, all running to the same thing in substance — that it was a question 
for the Supreme Court. I maintain that when he says, after the Supreme Couit 
have decided the question, that the people may yet exclude slavery by any means 
whatever, he does virtually say, that it is not a question for the Supreme Couit. 
lie shifts his ground. I appeal to you whether he did not say it was a question for 
the Supreme Court ? Has not the Supreme Court decided that question ? When 
he now says the people mai/ exclude slavery, does he not make it a question for the 
people ? Does he not virtually shift his ground and say that it is not a question for 
the court, but for the people ? This is a very simple proposition — a very plain and 
naked one. It seems to me that there is no difficulty in deciding it. In a variety 
of ways he said that it was a question for the Supreme Court. He did not stop 
then to tell us that whatever the Supreme Court decides, the people can by -with- 
holding necessary " police regulations " keep slavery out. He did not make any 
such answer. I submit to you now, whether the new state of the case has not in- 
duced the Judge to sheer away from his original ground. Would not this be the im- 
pression of every fair-minded man ? 

I hold that the proposition that slavery cannot enter a new country without police 
regulations is historically false. It is not true at all. I hold that the history of this 
country shows that the institution of slavery Avas origmally planted upon this conti- 
nent icithout these ''police regulations " which the Judge now thinks necessary for the 
actuid establishment of it. Not only so, but is there not another fact — how came this 
Dred Scott decision to be made ? It was made upon the case of a negi-o being 
taken and actually held in slavery in Minnesota Territory, claiming his freedom be- 
cause the act of Congress prohibited his being so held there. Will the Judge pre- 
tend thai Dred Scott was not held there witJiout police regulations ? There is at 
Iwist one matter of record as to his having been held in slavery in the Territory, 
not only without police regulations, but in the teeth of Congressional legislation sup- 
posed to be valid at tlie time. This shows that there is vigor enough in slavery to 
plant itself in a new country even against" unfriendly legislation. It takes not only 
law but the enforcement of law to keep it out. That is the history of this country 
upon tlie subject. 

I wish to ask one other question. It being understood that the Constitution of 
tlie United States guaranties property ui slaves in the Territories, if there is any iii- 
Criugement of the right of that property, would not the United States Courts, organ- 
ized for the government of the Territory, apply such remedy as might bo ne»«ssaiy 
in that case? It is a maxim held by the courts, that there is no wrong without its 
remedy ; and the courts have a remedy for whatever is ju-knowledged and treated 
as a wrong. 

Again : I Avill ask you, my friends, if you were elected members of the Legisla- 
ture, what would be the first thing you would have to do before entering upon your 
duties? Sivear to support the Gonstitiition of the United States. Suppose you 
believe, as Judge Douglas does, that the Constitution of the United States guaran- 
ties to your neighbor the right to hold slaves in that Temtory — that they are his 
property — how can you cleai* your oaths unless you give him such legislation as is 
neccssai'y to enable him to enjoy that property ? What do you understand by sup. 
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porting the Constitution of a State, or of the Uaited States? Is it not to give buch 
Constitutional helps to the rights established by that Constitution tis may be pnicti- 
cally needed ? Can you, if you swear to support the Constitution, and believe that 
the Constitution establishes a right, clear your oath, without giving it support ? Do 
j-DU support the Constitution if, knowing or believing there is a right established 
under it which needs specific legislation, you withhold that legislation ? Do you not 
violate and disregard your oath ? I can conceive of nothing plainer in the world. 
There can be nothing in the words "support the Constitution," if you may mu 
counter to it by refusing support to any right establish'ed under the Constitutio>. 
And what I say here will hold with still more force against the Judge's doctrine o( 
"unfriendly legislation." How could you, having sworn to support the Constitution 
and believing it guarantied the right to hold slaves in the Territories, assist in legis 
lation intended to defeat that rigM ? That would be violating your own view of tht 
Constitution. Not only so, but if you were to do so, how long would it take the 
courts to hold your votes unconstitutional and void ? Not a moment. 

Lastly I would ask — is not Congress, itself, under obligation to give legislative 
support to any right that is established under the United States Constitution ? I re- 
peat the question — is not Congress, itself, bound to give legislative support to any 
right that is established in the United States Constitution ? A member of Congressi 
swears to support the Constitution of the United States, and if he sees a right estab- 
lished by that Constitution which needs specific legislative protection, can he dear \m 
oath without giving that protection ? Let me ask you why many of us Avho are op- 
posed to slavery upon principle, give our acquiescence to a Fugitive Slave law r 
Why do we hold ourselves under obligations to pass such a law, and abide by it when 
it is passed ? Because the Constitution makes provision tliat the oAvners of slaves 
shall have the right to reclaim them. It gives the riglit to reclaim slaves, and that 
right is, as Judge Douglas says, a barren right, unless tliei-e is legislation that will 
enforce it 

The mere declaration, " No person held to service or labor in one State under the 
laws thereof, escaping into another, shall in consequence of any law or regulation 
therein be discharged from such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim 
of the party to whom such service or labor may be due," is powerless without specific 
legislation to enforce it. Now, on what ground would a member of Congress who is 
opposed to slavery in the abstract, vote for a Fugitive law, as I would deem it my 
duty to do ? Because there is a Constitutional right which needs legislation to en- 
force it. And although it is distasteful to me, I have sworn to support the Constitu- 
tion, and having so sworn, I cannot conceive that I do support it if I withhold from 
that right any necessary legislation to make it practical. And if that is true in regard 
to a Fugitive Slave law, is the right to have fugitive slaves reclaimed any better fix*. J 
in the Constitution than the right to hold slaves in the Territories ? For this de- 
cision is a just exposition of the Constitution, as Judge Douglas thinks. Is the one 
right any better than the other ? Is there any man who, wlxile a member of Con- 
gress, would give support to the one any more than the other ? If I wished to re- 
fuse to give legislative support to slave property in the Territories, if a member of 
Congress, I could not do it, holding the view that the Constitution establishes that 
right. If I did it at all, it would be because I deny that this decision properly con- 
strues the Constitution. But if I acknowledge, with Judge Douglas, that this decision 
properly construes the Constitution, I cannot conceive that I would be less than a. 
perjured man if I should refuse in Congress to give such protection to that property 
as in its nature it needed. 

At the end of what I have said here I propose to give the Judge my fifth int<;r- 
rogatory, which he may take and answer at liis leisure. My fifth interrogatory is 
this: 

If the slaveholding citizens of a United States Territory should need and demand 
Congressional legislation for the protection of their slave property in such Territory, 
would you, as a member of Congress, vote for or against such legislatjoji ? 
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Judge Douglas-—" Will you repeat that? J want to answer that question." 

Mr. Lincoln — If the slaveholdingcitizeiis of a United States Territory should need 
and demand Congressional legislation for the protection of their slave property in 
such Territory, would you, as a member of Congress, vote for or against such legis-. 
lation? 

I am aware that in some of the speeches Judge Douglas has made, he has spoken 
a& if he did not know or think that the Supreme Court had decided thataTerritorird 
Legislature cannot exclude slavery. Precisely what the Judge would say upon the 
subject — whether he would say definitely that he does not understand they have so 
decided, or whether he would say he does understand that the com-t have so decided, 
I do not know ; but I know that in his speech at Springfield he spoke of it as a thing 
they had not decided yet ; and in his answer to me at Freeport, he spoke of it so far 
again, as I can comprehend it, as a thing that had not yet been decided. Now I 
hold that if the Judge does entertain that .view, I think that he is not mistaken in so 
far as it can be said that the court has not decided any tiling save the mere question 
of jurisdiction. I know the legal arguments that can be made — that after a court 
has decided that it cannot take jux-isdiction in a case, it then has decided all that is 
before it, and that is the end of it. A plausible argument can be made in favor of 
that proposition, but I know that Judge Douglas has said in one of his speeches that 
the court went forward, like honest men as they were, and decided all the points in 
the case. If any points ai"e really extra-judicially decided because not necessarily 
before them, then this one as to the power of the Territorial Legislature to exclude 
slavery is one of them, as also the one tliat the Missouri Compromise was null and 
void. They are both extra-judicial, or neither is, according as the court held that 
they liadno jurisdiction in the case between the parties, because of want of capacity 
of one party to maintain a suit in that court. 1 want, if I have sufficient time, to 
show that the com-t did pass its opinion, but that is the only thing actually done in 
the case. If they did not decide, they showed what they were reiidy to decide when- 
ever the matter v/as before them. What is that opinion ? After having argued that 
Congress had no power to pass a law excluding slavery from a United States Terri- 
tory, they then used language to this effect : That inasmuch as Congress itself could 
not exercise such a power, it followed as a matter of course that it could not authorize 
a Territorial Government to exercise it, for the Territorial Legislature can do no 
more than Congress could do. Thus it expressed its opinion emphatically against the 
[)ower of a Territorial Legislature to exclude slavery, leaving us in just as little 
doubt on that, point as upon any other point they really decided. 

Now, ray fellow-citizens, I will detam you only a little while longer. My time is 
neai'ly out. I find a report of a speech made by Judge Douglas at Joliet, since we 
hist met at Freepoil; — ^published, I believe, in the Missouri liepublican — on the 9th 
of this month, in which Judge Douglas says * 

"■ You know at Ottawa, I read this platform, and asked him if he concurred in each 
and all of the principles set forth in it. He would not answer these questions. At 
last I said frankly, I wish you to answer them, because when I get them up here 
where the color of your principles are a Uttle darker than in Egypt, I intend to trot 
you down to Jonesboro. The very notice that I was going to take him down fo 
Egypt made him tremble in the knees so that he had to be carried from the platform. 
He laid up seven days, and in the meantime held a consultation with his political phy- 
sicians ; they had Lovejoy and Famsworth and all the leaders of the Abolition party, 
they consulted it all over, and at last Lincoln came to the conclusion that he would 
answer, so he came up to Freeport last Friday." 

Now that statement altogether furnishes a subject for philosophical contemplation. 
I have been treating it in that way, and I have really come to the conclusion that I 
can explain it in no other way than by believing the Judge is crazy. If he was in 
his right mind, I cannot conceive how he would have risked disgusting the four or 
five thousand of his own friends who stood there, and knew, as to my having been 
carried from the platform, that tliere was not a word of truth in it. 
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Judge Douglas — " Didn't they carry you off? " 

Mr. Lincok — ^There ; that question illustrates the character of this man Douglas, 
exactly. He smiles now and says, " Didn't they carry you off?" But he said then, 
" he had to he carried offf and he said it to convince the country that he had so 
completely broken me down by his speech that I had to be carried away. Now he 
seeks to dodge it, and asks, "Didn't they carry you off?" Yes, they did. -Bnty 
Judge Douglas, why didn't you telltlie truth ?" I would like to know why you iidn't 
tell the truth about it. And then again, " He laid up seven days." He puts this in 
pnnt for the people of the country to read as a serious d9cument. I think if he had 
boon in his sober senses he would not have risked that barefacedness in the presence 
of thousands of his own friends, who knew that I made speeches within sis? of the 
seven days at Henry, Marshall county ; Augusta, Hancock county, and Macomb, 
McDonough county, including all the necessary travel to meet him again atFreeport 
at the end of the six days. Now, I say, there is no charitable way to look at that 
statement, except to conclude that he is actually crazy. There is another thing in 
that statement that alarmed me very greatly as he states it, that he was going to 
" trot me down to Egypt." Thereby he would have you to infer that I would not 
come to Egypt unless he forced me~that I could not be got here, unless he, giant- 
like, had hauled me down here. That statement he makes, too, in the teeth of the 
knowledge that I had made the stipulation to come down here, and that he himself 
had been very reluctant to enter into the stipulation. More than all this, Judge Doug- 
las, when he made that statement, must have been crazy, and wholly out of his sober 
senses, or else he would have kno^yn that when he got me down here — that promise 
— that windy promise — of his powers to annihilate me, wouldn't amount to anything. 
Now, how little do I look like being carried away trembling ? Let the Judge go on, 
and after he is done with his half hour, I want you all, if I can't go home myself, to 
let me stay and rot here ; and if anything happens to the Judge, if I cannot carry 
him to the hotel and put him to bed, let me stay here and rot. I say, then, there is 
something extraordinary in this statement. I ask you if you know any other living 
man who would make such a statement ? I will ask my friend Casey, over there, if 
he would do such a a thing ? Would he send that out and have his men take it as 
the truth? Did the Judge talk of trotting me down to Egypt to scare me to death ? 
Why, I know this people better than he does. I was raised just a httle east of here. 
I am a part of this people. But the Judge was I'aised further north, and perhaps he 
has some honid idea of what this people might be induced to do. But really I have 
talked about this matter perhaps longer than I ought, for it is no great thing, arid yet 
the smallest are often the most difficult things to deal with. The Judge has set about 
seriously trying to make the impression that when we meet at different places I ara 
literally in his clutches — that I am a poor, helpless, decrepit mouse, and that I can 
do nothing at all. This is one of the ways he has taken to create that impres?ion. 
I don't know any other way to meet it, except this. I don't want to quarrel with him 
— to call him a liar — but when I come square up to him I don't know what else to 
sail him, if I must tell the truth out. I want to be at peace, and reserve all my 
fighting powers for necessary occasions. My time, now, is very nearly out, and I 
give up the trifle that is left to the Judge, to let him set my knees trembling again, 
if he can. 



MR. DOUGLAS'S EEPLY. 

My friends, while I am very grateful to you for the enthusiasm which you show 
for me, I will say in all candor, that your quietness will be much more agreeable 
than your applause, inasmuch as you deprive me of some part of my time whenever 
you cheer. 

I will conunence where Mr. Lincoln left off, and make a remark upon this serious 
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complaint of Lis about my speech at Joliet. I did eiay there in a playful maimer 
that when I put these questions to Mr. Lincoln at Ottowa he failed to answer, and 
that* he trembled and had to be carried off the stand, and required seven daya to 
get up his reply. That he did not walk off from that stand he will not deny. 
That when the crowd went away from the stand with me, a few persons carried him 
home on their shoulders and laid him down, he will admit. I wish to say to yon 
that whenever 1 degrade my friends and myself by allowing them to carry me on 
their backs along tlirough the public streets, wheu I am able to walk, I am willing to 
be deemed crazy. I did not say whether I beat him or he beat me in the argu- 
menti It is true I put these questions to him, and I put them not as mere idle ques- 
tions, but showed that I based them upon the creed of the Black Republican 
party as declared by their Conventions in that portion of the State which he de- 
pends upon to elect him, and desired to know whether he indoraed that creed. He 
would not answer. When I reminded him that I intended bringing him into Egypt 
and renewing my questions if he refused to answer, he then consulted and did geJ 
up his answers one week after, — answers which I may refer to in a few minutes and 
filiow you how equivocal they are. My object was to make him avow whether ot 
not he stood by the platform of his party ; the resolutions I then read, and upos 
whicli I based my questions, had been adopted by his party in the Galena Congi-es- 
sional District, and the Chicago and Bloomington Congressional Districts, composing 
a large majority of the counties in this State that give Republican or Abolition ma- 
jorities. Mr. Lincoln caimot and will not deny that the doctrines laid down in these 
resolutions were in substance put forth in Lovejoy's resolutions, which were voted 
for by a majority of liis party, some of them, if not all, receiving the support of ev- 
ery man of his party. Hence, I laid a foundation for my questions to him before 
I asked him whether that was or was not the platform of his party. He says 
that he answered my questions. One of them was whether he would vote to 
admit any more slave States into the Union. The creed of the Republican painty 
as set Ibrth in the resolutions of their vai-ious Conventions was, that they would 
under no circumstances vote to admit another slave State, It was put forth in the 
Lovejoy resolutions in the Legislature ; it was put forth and passed in a majority of 
all the counties of this State which give Abolition or Republican majorities, or elect 
members to the Legislature of that school of politics. I had a right to know 
whether he would vote for or against the admission of another slave State in the 
event the people wanted it. He first answered that he was not pledged on the sub- 
ject, and then said, " In regard to the other question, of whetlier I am pledged to 
the admission of any more slave States into the Union, I state to you very frankly 
tliat I would be exceedingly sorry ever to be put in the position of having to pass 
on that question. I should be exceedingly glad to know that there would never 
be another slave State admitted into the Union ; but I must add tliat if slavery shall 
be kept out of the Territories during the territorial existence of any one given Ter- 
ritory, and then the people, having a fair chance and clean field when they come to 
adopt a Constitution, do such an extraordinary thing as adopt a slave Constitution, 
uninfiucnced by the actual presence of the institution among them, I see no altern»» 
live, if we own the country, but to admit them into the Union." 

N( ^v analyze that answer. In the first place he says he would be exceedingly 
sorr}- to be put in a position where he would have to vote on the question of the 
mhni-jsion of a slave State. Why is he a candidate for the Senate if he would bo 
bony to be put in that position ? I trust the people of Illinois will not put h<m :» 
a position which he would be so sorry to occu[)y. The next position he taktis is 
tliat he would be glad to know that there would never be another slave State, yet, 
in certain contingendes, he raiglit have to vote for one. What is that contingency ? 
" If Congress keeps slavery out by law while it is a Territory, and then the people 
should have a fair chance and should adopt slavery, uninfluenced by the presence of 
the institution," he supposed he would have to admit the State. Suppose Congress 
ahould not keep slaveiy out during their territorial existence, then how would -he 
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irerte when the people applied for admission into the Union with a slave Constitution? 
That he does not answer, and that is the condition of every Territory we have aow 
qgot. Slavery is not kept out of Kansas by act of Congress, and when I put the 
question to Mr. Lincoln, whether he will vote for the admission with or without sla- 
very, as her people may desire, he will not answer, and you have not got an answer 
ifvom hrm. In Nebraska slavery is not prohibited by act of Congress, buf the peo- 
tple nee allowed, under the Nebraska bill, to do as they please on the subject ; and 
when I ask him .whether he will vote to admit Nebraska with a slave Constitution 
if her people desire it, he will not answer. So with New Mexico, Washington Tei* • 
-ritoiy, Arizonia, and the four new States to be admitted from Texas. You ciinnot 
get an answer from him to these questions. His answer only applies to a given 
case, to a condition — things which he knows does not exist in any one Territory in 
the Union. He triers to give you to understand that he would allow the people to do 
ias they please, and yet he dodges the question an to every Territory in the Union. 
I now ask why cannot Mr. Lincoln answer to each of these Territories ? He has 
not done it, and he will not do it The Abolitionists up North understand that t]iis 
answer is made with a view of not committing himself on any one Territory now in 
existence. It is so understood there, and you cannot expect an answer from him 
on a case that applies to any one Territory, or applies to the new States which by 
!S(»npQCt we are pledged to admit out of Texas, when they liave the requisite popu- 
lation and desire admission. I submit to you whether he luis made a frank answer, 
60 that you can tell how he would vote in any jne of these cases. " He would be 
aomj to be put in the position." Why would he be sorry to be put in this position 
if hi8 duty required him to give the vote ? If the people of a Territory ought to 
be permitted to come into the Union as a Stiite, with slavery or without it, as they 
pleased, why not give the vote admitting them cheerfully If in his opinion they 
ought not to come in with slavery, even if they wanted to, why not say tiiat he would 
cheerfully vote against their admission ? His intimation is that conscience would not 
let him vote " No," and he would be sorry to do that which his conscience would 
ttompel him to do as an honest man. 

In regard to the contract or bargain between Trumbull, the Abolitionists and him, 
which he denies, I wish to say that the cliarge can be proved by notorious histori- 
eal facts. Trumbull, Lovejoy, Giddings, Fred Douglass, Hale, and Banks, were 
traveling the State at that time making speeches on the same side and in the same 
cause with him. He contents himself with the simple denial that no such thing oc- 
curred. Does he deny that he, and Trumbull, and lireese, and Giddings, and Chase, 
imd Fred Douglass, and Lovejoy, and all those Abolitionists and deserters from the 
Democi-atic party, did make speeches all over this State in the same common c^use ? 
Does he deny that Jim Matheny was then, and is now, his confidential friend, and 
does he deny that Matheny made the charge of the bargain and fraud in his owi> 
language, as I have read it from his printed speech. Matheny spoke of his own prv- 
Bonal knowledge of that bargain existing between Lincoln, Trumbull, and the Aboli- 
tionists. He still remains Lincoln's confidential friend, and is now a candidate for 
Congress, and is canvassing the Springfield District for Lincoln. I assert that I 
can prove the charge to be true in detail if I can ever get it where I can summon 
and compel the attendance of witnesses. I have the statement of another man to 
tlie same effect as that made by Matheny, which I am not peimitted to use yet, but 
Jin: Matheny is a good witness on that point, and the history of the country is con- 
clusive upon it. That Lincoln up to that time had been a Whig, and then under- 
took to Abolitionize the Whigs and bring them into the Abolition camp, is beyond 
denial ; that Trumbull up to that time had been a Democrat, and deserted, and un- 
dertook to Abolitionize the Democi-acy, and take them into the Abolition camp, is 
beyond denial ; that they are both now active, leading, distinguished members oi 
this Abolition Republican party, in full communion, is a fact that cannot be ques- 
tioned or denied. 

■But Lincoln is not willing to be responsible for the creed of his party. He com- 



plains because I hold him responsible, and in order to avoid the issue, he attempfe 
to show that individuals in the Democratic party, many years ago, expressed Abo- 
lition sentiments. It is true that Tom Campbell, -vvhen a candidate for Congress in 
1850, published the letter which Lincoln read. When I asked Lincoln for the 
date of that letter he could not give it. The date of the letter has been sup- 
pressed by other speakers who have used it, though I take it for granted that 
Lincoln did not know the date. If he will take the trouble to examine, he will 
find that the letter was published only two days before the election, and was never 
seen until after it, except in one county. Tom Campbell would have been beat t6 
death by the Democratic party if that letter had been made public in his district. 
As to M«>lony, it is true he uttered sentiments of the kind referred to by Mr. Lin- 
coln, and the best Democrats would not vote for him for that reason. I returncid 
from Washington after the passage of the Compromise Measures in 1850, and when 
I found Molony running under John Wentworth's tutelage, and on his platform, I 
denounc ed him, and declared that he was no Democrat. In my speech at Chicago, 
just before the election that year, I went before the infuriated people of that city 
and vindicated the Compromise Measures of 1850. Remember the city council had 
passed resolutions nullifying acts of Congress and instructing the police to withhold 
their assistance from the execution of the laws, and as I was the only man in the 
city of Chicago who was responsible for the passage of the Compromise Measures, 
I went before the crowd, justified each and every one of those measures, and let it be 
said to the eternal honor of the people of Chicago, that when they were convinced 
by my exposition of those measures that they were right and they had done wrong 
in opposing them, they repealed their nullifying resolutions and declared that they 
would acquiesce in and support the laws of the land. These facts are well known, 
and Mr. Lincoln can only get up individual instances, dating back to 1849-50, which 
are contradicted by the whole tenor of the Democratic creed. 

But Mr. Lincoln docs not want to be held responsible for the Black Republican 
doctrine of no more slave States. Farnsworth is the candidate of his party to-day 
in the Chicago District, and he made a speech in the last Congress in which he called 
upon God to palsy his right arm if he ever voted for the admission of another slave 
State, whether the people wanted it or not. Lovejoy is making speeches all over 
the State for Lincoln now, and taking ground against any more slave States. Wash- 
burne, the Black Republican candidate for Congress in the Galena District, is mak- 
ing speeches in favor of this same Abolition platform declaring no more slave States. 
"Why are men running for Congress in the northern districts, and t{iking that Aboli- 
tion platform for their guide, when Mr. Lincoln does not want to be held to it down 
here in Egypt and' in the center of the State, and objects to it so as to get votes 
here. Let me tell Mr. Lincoln that his party in the northei'n part of the State hold 
to that Abolition platform, and that if they do not in the South and in the center 
they present the extraordinary spectacle of a " house divided against itself," and 
hence " cannot stand." I now bring down upon him the vengeance of hi;5 own scrip- 
tural quotation, and give it a more appropriate application than he did, when I say 
to him that his party. Abolition in one end of the State and opposed to it in the other, 
is a house divided against itself, and cannot stand, and ought not to stand, for it at- 
tempts to cheat the American people out of their votes by disguising its sentiments, 

Mr. Lincoln attempts to cover up and get over his Abolitionism by telling you that 
he was raised a little east of you, beyond the Wabash in Indiana, and he thinks that 
makes a mighty sound and good man of him on all these questions. I do not know 
that the place where a man is bom or raised has much to do with his political prin- 
ciples. The worst Abolitionist I have ever known in Illinois have been men who 
have sold their slaves in Alabama and Kentucky, and have come here and turned 
Abolitionists whilst spending the money got for the negroes they sold, and I do not 
know that an Abolitionist from Indiana or Kentucky ought to have any more credit 
because he was born and raised among slaveholders. I do not know that a native of 
Kentucky is m )rt excusable because raised among slaves, his father and mothejf 
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having owned slaves, he comes to Illinois, turns Abolitionist, and slanders the graves 
of his father and mothei-, and breathes curses upon the institutions under which he 
was born, and his father and mother bred. True, I was not born out west here. 1 
was born away down in Yankee land, I was born in a valley in Vermont, with the 
high mountains around me. 1 love the old green mountains and valleys of Vermoat, 
where I was born, and where I played in my childhood. I went up to visit them 
tiome seven or eight years ago, for the first tune for twenty odd years. When I got 
there they treated me very kindly. They invited me to the commencement of their 
college, placed me on the seats' with their distinguished^ guests, and conferred upon 
me the degree of LL. D. in Latin (doctor of laws), the same as they did old Hickory, 
at Cambridge, many years ago, and I give you my word und honor I understood just 
as much of tlie Latin as he did. When they got thi'ough conferring the honoraiy 
degree, they called upon me for a speech, and I got up with my heait full and swell- 
ing with gratitude for their kindness, and I said to thera, "My friends, Vermont is 
the most glorious spot on the face of this globe for a man to be born in, provided he 
emigrates when he is very young." 

I emigrated when I was very young. I came out here when I was a boy, and I 
found my mind liberalized, and my opinions enlarged when I got on these broad 
prairies, with only the Heavens to bound my vision, instead of having them circum- 
scribed by the little naiTOw ridges that surrounded the valley where I was born. 
But, I discard all flings of the land where a man was bom. I wish to be judged by 
my piinciples, by those great public measures and Constitutional principles upon 
which the peace, the happiness and the perpetuity of this Republic now rest. 

Mr. Lincoln has framed another question, propounded it to me, and desired my 
answer. As I have said before, I did not put a question to him that I did not first 
lay a foundation for by showing that it was a part of the platform of the pai'ty whose 
votes he is now seeking, adopted in a majority of the counties where he now hopes 
to get a majority, and supported by the candidates of his party now running in those 
counties. But I will answer his question. It is as follows : "If the slaveholding citi- 
zens of a United States Territory should need and demand Congressional legislation 
for the protection of their slave property in such Territory, would you, as a member 
of Congress, vote tor or against such legislation ?" I answer him that it is a funda- 
mental article in the Democratic creed that there should be non-interference and 
non-intervention by Congress with slavery in the States or Territories. Mr. Lin- 
coln could have found an answer to his question in the Cincinnati platform, if he had 
desired it. The Democratic party have always stood by that great principle of non- 
interference and non-intervention by Congress with slavery in the States and Terri- 
tories alike, and I stand on that platform now. 

Now I desire to call your attention to the fact that Lincoln did not define his own 
position in his own question. How does he stand on that question ? He put the 
qucsiion to me at Freeport whether or not I would vote to admit Kansas into the 
Union before she had 93,420 mhabitants. I answered him at once that it having 
been decided that Kansas had now population enough for a slave State, she had pop- 
ulation enough for a free State. 

I answered the question unequivocally, and then I asked him whether he would 
vote for or against the admission of Kansas before she had 93,420 inhabitants, and 
he would not answer me. To-day he has called attention to the fact that, in his 
opinion, my answer on that question was not quite plain enough, and yet he has 
not answered it himself. He now puts a question in relation to Congressional 
interference in the Territories to me. I answer him direct, and yet he has not 
answered the question himself. I ask you whether a man has any right, in 
common decency, to put questions in these public discussions, to his opponent, 
which he will not answer himself, when they are pressed home to him. I have 
asked him three times, whether he would vote to admit Kaiisas whenever the 
people applied with a Constitution of their own making and their own adoption, 
under circumstances that were lair, just and unexceptionable, but I cannot get 
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an answer from him. Nor will he answer the question which he put to me, 
and which I have just answered in relation to Congressional interference in the 
Territories, by making a slave code there. ^ 
It is true that he goes on to answer the question by arguing that under the \ 
decision of the Supreme Couri it is the duty of a man to vote for a slave code in the 
Territories. He says that it is his duty, under the decision that the court has made, 
and if he believes in that decision he would be a perjured man if he did not give the 
vote. I want to know whether he is not bound to a decision which is contrary to 
his opinions just as much as to one in accordance with his opinions. If the decision 
of ti e Supreme Court, the tribunal created by the Constitution to decide tlie ques- 
tion, is final and binding, is he not bound by it just as strongly as if he was for it 
instiiad of against it originally ? Is every man m this land allowed to resist decis- 
ions he does not like, and only support those that meet his approval ? WJiat are 
important courts worth unless their decisions are binding on all good citizens f It is 
'he fundamental principles of the judiciary that its decisions are final. It is created 
for that purpose, so that when you cannot agree among yourselves on a disputed point 
you appeal to the judicial tribunal which steps in and decides for you, and that decis- 
iun is then binding on every good citizen. It is the law of the land just as much 
with Mr. Lincoln against it as for it. And yet he says that if that decision is bind- 
ing he is a perjured man if he does not vote for a slave code in the different Terri- 
toi-ies of this Union. Well, if you [turning to Mr. Lincoln] are not going to resist 
the decision, if you obey it, and do not intend to array mob law against the constitu- 
ted authorities, then, according to your own statement, you will be a perjured man if 
you do not vote to establish slavery in these Territories. My doctrine is, that even 
taking Mr. Lincoln's view that the decision recognizes the right of a man to carry 
his slaves into the Ten-itories of the United States, if he pleases, yet after he gets 
there he needs affirmative law to make that right of any value. The same doctrine 
not only applies to slave property, but all other kinds of property. Chief Justice 
Taney places it upon the gi'ound that slave property is on an equal footing with other 
I)roperty. Suppose one of your merchants should move to Kansas and open a liquor 
store; he has a right to take groceries and liquors there, but the mode of selling 
them, and the circumstances under which they shall be sold, and all the remedies 
must be prescribed by local legislation, and if that is unfriendly it will drive him 
out just as effectually as if there was a Constitutional provision against the sale of 
li(luor. So the absence of local legislation to encourage and support slave property 
in a Territory excludes it practically just as effectually as if there was a positive 
Constitutional provision against it. Hence, I assert that under the Dred Scott decis- 
ion you <;annot maintain siaveiy a day in a Territory where there is an unwilUng 
peojjie and unfriendly legislation. If the people are opposed to it, our right is a 
barren, worthless, useless right, .and if they are for it, they will support and encour- 
age it. We come right back, therefore, to the practical question, if the people of a 
Tt!rritory want slavery they will have it, and if they do not want it you cannot force 
it on them. And this is the practical question, the great principle, upon which our 
institutions rest. I am willing to take the decision of the Supreme Court as it Avas 
pronounced by that august tribunal without stopping to inquire whether I would 
iiave d(!cided that way or not. I have had many a decision made against me on 
(lucstions of law which I did not like, but I was bound by them just as much as if I 
liad had a hand in making them, and approved them. Did you ever see a lawyer or 
a cli(;nt lose his case that he approved the decision of the court? They always think 
the decision unjust when it is given against them. In a Government of laws like 
ours we must sustain the Constitution as our fathers made it, and maintain the rights 
of the States as they are guarantied under the Constitution, and then we will 
have peace and hai'mony between the different States arid sections of this glorious 
Union. 



FOURTH JOINT DEBATE, AT CHARLESTON, 

September 18, 1858. 



MR. LINCOLN'S SPEECH. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: It will be very difficult for an audience so large as 
tlii3 to hear distinctly what a speaker says, and consequently it is important that as 
profound silence be preserved as possible. 

Wliile I was at the hotel to-day, an elderly gentleman called upon me to know 
whether I was really in favor of producing a perfect equality between the negroes 
and white people. While I had not proposed to myself on this occasion to say much 
on that subject, yet as the question was asked me I thought I would occupy perhaps 
five mmutes in saying something in regard to it. I will say tlien that I am not, nor 
ever have been, in favor of bringing about in any way the social und political equality 
of the white and black races — that I am not nor ever have been in iavor of making 
voters or jurors of negroes, nor of qualifying them to hold ollico, nor to interman-y 
with wliite people ; and I will say in addition to this that there is a physical differ- 
ence between the white and black races which I believe will Ibrever forbid the two 
races living together on terms of social and political equality. And inasmuch as they 
cannot so live, while they do remain together there must be the position of superior 
and inferior, and I as much as any other man am in favor of having the superior po- 
sition assigned to the white race. I say upon this occasion I do not perceive that 
because the white man is to have the superior position the negro should be denied 
every thing. I do not understand that because I do not want a negro woman for a 
slave I must necessarily want her for a wife. My understanding is that I can just 
let her alone. I am nov/ in my fiftieth year, and I certainly never have had a black 
woman for either a slave or a wife. So it seems to me quite possible for us to get 
along without making either slaves or wives of negroes. I will add to this that I 
have never seen, to my knowledge, a man, woman or child who was in favor of pro- 
ducing a perfect equality, social and political, between negroes and white men. I 
recollect of but one distinguished instance that I ever heard of so frequently as to be 
cntu'ely satisfied of its coiTectness — and that is the case of Judge Douglas's old 
friend Col. Richard 31. Johnson. 1 will also add to the i-emarks 1 have made (for I 
am not going to enter at large upon this subject), that I have never had the least appre- 
hension that I or my friends would marry negroes if there was no law to keep them 
from il ; but as Judge Douglas and his fiiends seem to be in great apprehension that 
they might, if there were no law to keep them from it, I give him the most solemn 
pledge that I will to the very last stand by the law of this State, which forbids the 
marrj'ing of white people with negroes. I will add one further word, which is this : 
that I do not understand that there is any place where an alteration of the social and 
political relations of the negro and the white man can be made except in tlie State 
Legislature — not in the Congress of the United States — and as I do not really ap- 
prehend the approach of any such thing myself, and as Judge Douglas seems to be 
in constant horror that some such danger is rapidly approaching, I propose as the 
best means to prevent it that the Judge be kept at home and placed in the State 
Legislature to fight the measure. I do not propose dwelling longer at this time on 
this subject. 

When Judge Trumbull, our other Senator in Congress, returned to Illinois in the 
mouth of August, he made a speech at Chicago, in which he made what may be 
called a charge against Judge Douglas, which 1 understand proved to be very offen- 
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fiive to him. The Judge was at that time out upon one of his speaking toui-s tiirough 
the country, and when the news of it reached him, as I am informed, he denounced 
Judge Trumbull in rather harsh terras for having said what he did in regard to that 
matter. I was traveling at that time, and speaking at the same places with Judge 
Douglas on subsequent days, and when I heard of what Judge Trumbull had eaid of 
Douglas, and what Douglas had said back again, I felt that I was in a position where 
I could not remain entirely silent in regard to the matter. Consequently, upon two 
or three occasions I alluded to it, and alluded to it in no otherwise than to s£i^ that 
in regard to the charge brought by Trumbull against Douglas, I personally knew no- 
tiling, and sought to say nothing about it — that I did personally know Judge Tnim 
hull — that I believed him to be a man of veracity — that I believed him to be a man 
of capacity sufficient to know very well whether an assertion he was making, as a 
conclusion drawn from a set of facts, was true or false ; and as a conclusion of my 
own from that, I stated it as my belief, if Trumbull should ever be called upon, he 
would prove every thing he had said. I said this upon two or three occasions. Upon 
a subsequent occasion. Judge Trumbull spoke again before an audience at Alton, and 
upon that occasion not only repeated his charge against Douglas, but arrayed the evi- 
dence he relied upon to substantiate it. This speech was published at length ; and 
subsequently at Jacksonville Judge Douglas alluded to the matter. In the course of 
his speech, and near the close of it, he stated in regard to myself what I will now 
read : " Judge Douglas proceeded to remark that he should not hereafter occupy his 
time in refuting such charges made by Trumbull, but that Lincoln having indorsed 
tlie character of Trumbull for veracity, he should hold him (Lincoln) responsible for 
the slanders." I have done simply what I have told you, to subject me to this invi- 
tation to notice the charge. I now wish to say that it had not originally been my 
purpose to discuss that matter at all. But inasmuch as it seems to be the wish of 
Judge Douglas to hold me responsible for it, then for once in my life I will play Gen- 
eral Jackson, and to the just extent I take the responsibility. 

1 wish to say at the beginning that I will hand to the reporters that portion of 
Judge Trumbull's Alton speech which was devoted to this matter, and also that por- 
tion of Judge Douglas's speech made at Jacksonville in answer to it. I shall thereby 
furnish the readers of this debate with the complete discussion between Trumbull 
and Douglas. I cannot now read them, for the reason that it would take half of my 
first hour to do so. I can only make some comments upon them. Trumbull's charge 
is in the following words : " Now, the charge is, that there was a plot entered into 
(o have a Constitution foimed for Kansas, and put in force, without giving the ])eople 
an opportunity to vote upon it, and that Mr. Douglas was in the plot." I will stale, 
without quoting further, for all will have an opportunity of reading it hereafter, that 
Judge Trumbull brings forward what he regards as sufficient evidence to substantiate 
this charge.* 

It will be perceived Judge Trumbull show^s tliat Senator Bigler, upon the floor of 
the Senate, had declared there had been a conference among the Senators, in whioh 
conference it was determined to have an Enabling Act passed for the people of Kan- 
sas to form a Constitution under, and in this conference it was agreed among them 
that it was best not to have a provision for submitting the Constitution to a vote of 
the people after it should be formed. He then brings forward to show, and showing, 
lus he deemed, that Judge Douglas reported the bill back to the Senate with that 
clause stricken out. He then shows that there was a new clause inserted into the 
bill, which would in its nature prevent a reference of the Constitution back for a vote 
of the people — if, indeed, upon a mere silence in the law, it could be assumed that 
Uiey had the right to vote upon it. These are the general statements that he has 
made. 

I propose to examine the points in Judge Douglas's speech, in which he attempts 
to answer that speech of Judge Trumbull's. When you come to examine Judge 



* See Trumbull's speech at the clo6« of Uils debate. 
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Douglas's speech, you will find that the first point he makes is: " Suppose it w/ra 
true that tiiere wjis sucli a change in the bill, and that I struck it out — is that a proof 
of a plot to force a Constitution upon them against their will?" His striking out 
such a provision, if there was such a one in the bill, he argues, does not establish the 
l)roof that it was stricken out for the purpose of robbing the people of that right I 
would say, in the first place, that that would be a most manifest i eason for it. It is 
true, as Judge Douglas states, that many Territorial bills have passed without having 
sucli II provision in them. I believe it is true, though I am not certain, tiiat in some 
instiuiccs, Constitutions framed under such' bills have been submitted to a vote of the 
people, with the law silent upon the subject, but it does not appear that they once 
had their Enabhng Acts framed with an express provision for submitting the Con- 
stitution to be framed to a vote of the people, and then that they were stricken out 
when Congress did not mean to alter the effect of the law. That there have been 
bills which never had the provision in, I do not question ; but when was that pro- 
vision taken out of one that it was in? More especially does this evidence tend. to 
prove the proposition that Trumbull advanced, when \vc remember that the provision 
was stricken out of the bill almost simultaneously with the time that liigler'says 
tliere was a conference among certain Senators, and in which it was agreed that a bill 
should be passed leaving that out. Judge Douglius, in answering Trumbull, omits to 
attend to the testimony of Bigler, that there was a meeting in which it was agreed 
they should so frame the bill that there should be no submission of the Constitution 
to a vote of the people. The Judge does not notice this part of it. If you take this 
as one piece of evidence, and then ascertain that simultaneously Judge Douglas 
struck out a provision that did require it to be submitted, and put the two together, I 
think it will mjike a pretty fair show of proof that Judge Douglas did, as Trumbull 
s;iys, enter into a plot to put in force a Constitution for Kausiis without giving the 
people any opportunity of voting upon it. 

But I must hurry on. The next proposition that Judge Douglas puts is this : 
" But upon examination it turns out that the Toombs bill never did contain a clause 
requiring the Constitution to be submitted." This is a mere question of fact, and 
can be determined by evidence. I only want to ixsk this question — why did not 
Judge Douglas say that these words were not stricken out of the Toombs bill, or 
this bill from which it is alleged the provision was stricken out — a bill which goes 
by the name of Toombs, because he originally brought it forward ? I ask why, if 
the Judge wanted to make a direct issue with Trumbull, did he not take the exact 
pix>position Trumbull made in his speech, imd say it was not stricken out ? Trum- 
liull has given the exact words that he says were in the Toombs bill, and he alleges 
that when the bill came back, thcj' were stricken out. Judge Douglas does not say 
tliat the words which Trumbull says were stricken out, were not so stricken out, but 
he says there was no provision in the Toombs bill to submit the Constitution to a 
vote of the people. We see at once that he is merely making an issue upon tke 
meaning of the words. lie has not undertaken to say that Trumbull tells a lie 
about these words beuig stricken out ; but he is really, when pushed up to it, only 
taking an issue upon the meaning of the words. Now, then, there be any issue 
upon the meaning of the words, or if there be upon the question of fact as to whether 
these words were stricken out, I have before me what I 6uppo::e to be a genuine copy 
of the Toombs bill, in which it can be shown that the words Trumbull says were in 
it, were, in fact, originally there. If there be any dispute upon the fact, I have got 
the documents here to show they were tliere. If there be any controversy upon the 
sense of the words — whether these words whicli were stricken out really constituted 
a provision for submitting the matter to a vote of the people, as that is a matter of 
argument, I think I may as well use Trumbull's own argument He says that the 
proposition is in these words : 

"Tliat the following propositions be and the same are hereby offered to the sjiid 
Convention of the people of Kansas wlu;n fonned, for their free acceptance or rojcc- 
*ion; which, if accepted by the Cx)nvention andratifedhy the jteoph at the election 
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for the adoption of the Constitution, shall be obligatory upon the United States and 
the said State of Kansas." 

Now, Ti'umbuU alleges that these kist words were stricken out of the bill when it 
came back, and he saya this was a provision for submitting the Constitution to a voto 
of the people, and his argument is this : " Would it have been possible to ratify the 
land proj)osition3 at the election for the adoption of the Constitution, unless such an 
ehiction was to be held ?" That is Trumbull's argument. Now Judge Douglas does 
not meet the charge at all, but he stands up and says there was no such pi-oposition 
in that bill for submitting the Constitution to be framed to a vote of the people. 
Ti'umbidl admits that the language is not a direct provision for submitthig it, but it is 
a {jrovision necessarily implied from another provision. He asks you how it is pos- 
sible to ratify the land proposition at the election for the adoption of the Constitution, 
if tlierc was no election to be held for the adoption of the Constitution. And he 
goes on to sliow that it is not any less a law because the provision is put in that indi- 
rect shape than it would be if it was put directly. But I presume I. have said 
enough to draw jittention to this point, and I pass it by also. 

Another o!ie of the \\om\s^ tiiat Judge Douglas makes upon Trumbull, and at very 
great lengtli, is, that Trumbull, while the bill was pending, said in a speech in the 
Semite that he suppos(;d the Coustitution to be made would have to be submitted to 
the people. He as^ks, if Trumbull thought so then, what ground is there for any body 
thinking otherwise now r Fellow-citizens, this much may be said in reply : That bill 
had been in the hands of a party to which Trumbull did not belong. It had been in 
the liands of the committee at the head of which Judge Douglas stood. Tinmbull 
perhaps had a pi'inted copy of the original Toombs bill. I have not the evidence on 
tliat point, except a sort of inference I draw from the general course of business 
there. Wfiat alttjrations, or what provisions in the way of altering, were going on 
in committee, Trumbull had no means of knowing, until the altered bill was reported 
back. Soon afterward, when it was reported back, there was a discussion over it, 
and ])erhaps Trumbull in reading it hastily in the altered form did not perceive all 
the bearings of the alterations. He was hastily borne into the debate, and it does 
not follow that because there was something in it Trumbull did not perceive, that 
something did not exist. More than this, is it true that what Trumbull did can have 
any etli-et on what Douglas did? Suppose Trumbull had been in the plot with these 
other men, would that let Douglas out of it? Would it exonerate Douglas that 
Trumbull didn't then perceive he was in the plot? He also asks the question : Why 
didn't Trumbull propose to amend the bill if he thought it needed any amendment? 
Why, I believe that every thing Judge Trumbull had proposed, particularly in con- 
nection with this question of Kansas and Nebraska, since he had been on the floor 
of the Senate, had been promptly voted down by Judge Douglas and his friends. 
He had no promise that an amendment offered by him to any thing on this subject 
would receive the slightest consideration. Judge Trumbull did bring to the notic-eof 
t'-ie Senate at that time to the fact that there was no provision for submitting the Con- 
stitution about to be made for the . people of Kansas, to a vote of the people. I 
believe I may venture to say that Judge Douglas made some reply to this speech of 
Judge Trumbull's, hut he never noticed that part of it at all. And so the thing 
passed by. I think, then, the fact that Judge Trumbull offered no sunendment, doe,'i 
iiOJ throw much blame upon him ; and if it did, it does not reach the question of fact 
as TO u'hat Judge Douglas loas doing. I repeat, that if Trumbull had himself been 
m ilie plot, it would not at all relieve the otheis who were in it from blame. If I 
should be indicted for murder, and upon the trial it should be discovered that I bad 
been implicated in that murder, but that the prosecuting witness was guilty too, that 
v.ould not at all touch the question of my crime. It would be no relief to my 
neck that they discovered this other man who charged the crime upon me to be 
guilty too. 

Another one of the points Judge Douglas makes upon Judge Trumbull is, that 
when he spoke in Chicago he made his charge, to rest upon the fact that the 
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bill had the pi-ovision in it for submitting the Constitution to a vote of the 
people, when it went into his (Judge Douglas's) hands, that it was missing when he 
reported it to the Senate, and that in a public speech he had subsequently said the 
alteration in the bill was made while it was in committee, and that they were made 
in consultation between him (Judge Douglas) and Toombsr And Judge Douglas 
goes on to comment upon the fact of Trumbull's adducing in his Alton speech the 
proposition that the bill not only came back with thaf ' •oposition stricken out, but 
with another clause and another provision in it, saying th^t "until the complete exe- 
cution of this act there shall be no election in said Territory," — which Trumbull 
argued was not only taking the provision for submitting o a vote of the people out 
of the bill, but wjis adding an affirmative one, in that ii prevented the people from 
exercising the right under a bill that was merely silent on the question. Now in 
regard to what he says, that Trumbull shifts the issue — tliat he shifts his ground — and 
I believe he uses the term, that "it being proven false, he has changed ground" — I 
call upon all of you, when you come to examine that portion of Trumbull's speech 
(for it will make a pai't of mine), to examine whether Trumbull has shifted his 
ground or not. I say he did not shift his ground, but that he brought forward his 
original charge and the evidence to sustain it yet more fully, but precisely as he 
originally made it. Then, in addition thereto, he brought in a new piece of evidence. 
He shifted no ground. He brought no no new piece of evidence inconsistent with 
his former testimony, but he brought a new piece, tending, as he thought, and as I 
think, to prove his proposition. To illustrate : A man brings an accusation against 
another, and on trial the man making the charge introduces A and B to prove the 
accusation. At a second trial he introduces the same witnesses, who tell the same 
story as before, and a third witness, who tells the same thing and in addition, gives 
further testimony corroborative of the charge. So with Trumbull. There was no 
shifting of ground, nor inconsistency of testimony between the new piece of evidence 
luid what he originally introduced. 

But Judge Douglas says that he himself moved to strike out that last provision of 
the bill, and that on his motion it was stricken out and a substitute inserted. That 
I presume is the truth. I presume it is true that that hist proposition was stricken 
out by Judge Douglas. Trumbull has not said it wsis not. Trumbull has himself 
said that it was so stricken out. He says: "I am spo^iking of the bill as Judge 
Douglas reported it back. It was amended somewhat in the Senate before it passed, 
but I am speaking of it as he brought it back." Now when Judge Douglas parades 
the fact that the provision Avas stricken out of the bill when it came back, lie asserts 
nothing contrary to what T'rumbull alleges. Trumbull has only said that he origin- 
ally put it in — not that he did not strike it out. Trumbull says it was not in the bill 
when it went to the committee. Wlien it ctirae back it was in, and Judge Douglas 
said the alterations were made by hiui in consultation with Toombs. Trumbull 
Alleges therefjrc, as his conclusion, that Judge Douglas put it in. Then if Douglas 
wants to contradict Trumbull and call him a liar, let him say he did not put it in, 
and not that he didn't take it out again. It is said that a bear is sometimes hard 
enough pushed to drop a cub, and so I presume it was in this case. I presume the 
tr^th is that Douglas put it in and afterward took it out. That I take it is the truth 
about it. Judge Trumbull says one thing ; Douglas says another thing, and the two 
ilon't contradict one another at all. The question is, what did he put it in for ? In 
the first place what did he take the other provision out of the bill for ? — the provis- 
ion which Trumbull argued was necessary for submitting the Constitution to a vote 
of the people ? What did he take that out lor ? and having taken it out, what did he 
put this in for? I say that in the i-un of things, it is not unlikely forces conspire to 
render it vastly expedient for Judge Douglas to take that latter clause out again. 
The question that Trumbull has made is that Judge Douglas put it in, and he don't 
meet Trumbull at all unless he denies that. 

In the clau.-e of Judge Douglas's speech upon this subject he uses this language 
fcowai-d Judge Trumbull. He says : " He forges lus evidence from beginning to 
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end, and by falsifying the record he endeavors to bolster up his false cliarge^' 
Well, that is a pretty serious statement. Trumbull forges his evidence from begin- 
ning lo end. Now upon my own authority 1 say that it is not true. "What is a for- 
gery ? Consider the evidence that Trumbull has brought forward. When youcpmp 
to read the speech, as you will be able to, examine whether the evidence is a forgerjr 
from begmning to end. He had the bill or document in liis hand like tliat [holdbg 
up i. paper"]. He says that is a copy of the Toombs bill — the amendment offered 
by Toombs. He says that is a copy of the bill as it was introduced and went int<i 
Judge Douglas's hands. Now, does Judge Douglas say that is a forgery ? That is 
one tiling Trumbull brought forward. Judge Douglas sfiys he forged it from be- 
ginning to end! That is the "beginning" we will say. Does Douglas say that is a 
forgery ? Let him say it to-day and we will have a subsequent examination upoa 
this subject, Trumbull then holds up another document like this and says, that i» 
:m exact copy of the bill as it came back in the amended form out of Judge Doug- 
las's hands. Does Judge Douglas say that is a forgery ? Does he say it in his 
general sweeping charge ? Does he say so now ? If he does not, then take this 
Toombs bill and the bill in the amended form, and it only needs to compare them t* 
see that the provision is in the one and not in the other ; it leaves- the inference in- 
evitable that it was taken out. 

But while I am dealing with this question, let us see what TnimbuU's otlier 
evidence is. One other piece of evidence I will read. Trumbull says there are in 
this original Toombs bill these woi-ds: "Tliat the following propositions be, and the 
same are hereby offered to the said Convention of the people of liansas, when 
fonned, for their free acceptance or rejection ; which, if accepted by the Convention 
and ratified by the people at the election for the adoption of the Constitution, shall 
l)e obhgatory upon the United States and the said State of Kansas." Now, if it is 
said that this is a forgery, we will open the paper here and see whether it is or not. 
Again, Trumbull says, as he goes along, that Mr. Bigler made the following state- 
ment in his place in the Senate, December 9, 1857 : 

" I was pi-e-sent when that subject was discussed by Senators before tlie bill was 
introduced, and the question was raised and discussed, whether the Constitution, when 
formed, should be submitted to a vote of the people. It was held by those most in- 
telligent on the subject, that in view of all the difficulties suri*ouuding that Territorjj^ 
the danger of any experiment at that time of a popular vote, it would be better 
there should be no such provision in the Toombs bill ; and it was my understanding, 
in all the intercourse I liad, that the Convention would make a Constitution, and send 
it herf 'vithout submitting it to the popular vote." 

Tht;n TnirabuU follows on : "In speaking of tliis meeting again on the 21st De- 
cember, 1857 [_ Congressional Globe, same vol., page 113], Senator Bigler said: 

*' ' Nothing was further from my mind than to allude to any social or confiden- 
tial invCi'view. The meeting was not of that character. Indeed, it was semi-official 
and called to promote the public good. My recollection was clear that I left the oon- 
ference under the impression that it liad been deemed best to adopt measures to ad- 
mit Kansas as a State through the agency of one popular election, and thU for dele- 
gaUis to this Convention. This impression was stronger because I thought the spirit 
of the bill infringed upon the doctrine of non-intervention, to which I had great 
aversion ; but with the hope of accomplishing a great good, and as no movement had 
been made in that direction in the Terriiory, I waived this objection, and concluded 
to support the measure. I have a few items of testimony as to the correctness of 
these impressions, and with their submission I shall be content. I have before me 
the bill reported by the Senator from Illinois on the 7th of March, 1856, providing 
for tlie admission of Kansas as a State, the third section of which reads as follows s 

" ' That the following propositions be, and the same aa-e hereby offered to the said 
Convention of the people of Kansas, when formed, for tlieir free acceptance or re- 
jection ; which, if accepted by the Convention and ratified by the people at the oloo- 
10 
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Son for tha adoption of the Constitution, shall be obligatory upon the United States 
and the said State of Kansas.' 

" ♦ The bill read in his place by the Senator from Georgia, on the 25th of June, 
SMid referred to the Committee on Territories, contained the same section word for word. 
Both these bills were under consideration at the conference referred to ; but, sir 
when the Senator from Illinois reported the Toombs bill to the Senate with amend- 
ments, the next morning it did not contain that portion of tlie third section wiiich in- 
dicated to the Convention that the Constitution should be approved by thf px«ple 
The words, ' a7id ratified hy the people at the election for the adoption of the Consti- 
tution^ had been stricken out.' " 

Now these things Trumbull says were stated by Bigler upon the floor of the Seii 
ate on certain days, and that they are recorded in the Congressional Glole on certain 
pages. Does Judge Douglas say this is a forgery ? Does he say there is no &ueh 
thing in the Congressioiial Globe ? What does he mean when he says Judge Trum- 
bull forges his evidence from beginning to end ? So again he says in another place, 
that Judge Douglas, in his speccii December 9, 1857 [^Congressional Globe, part 1, 
page 15], stated: 

That during the last session of Congress, I [Mr. Douglas] reported a bill from 
the Committee on Territories, to authorize the people of Kansas to assemble and 
form a Constitution for themselves. Subsequently the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Toombs] brought forward a substitute for my bill, which, after having been modified 
hy him and myself in consultation, was passed by the Senate." 

Now Trumbull says this is a quotation from a speech of Douglas, and is recorded 
in the Congressional Globe. Is it a forgery ? Is it there or not ? It may not be 
there, but I want the Judge to take these pieces of evidence, and distinctly say they 
ai*e forgeries if he dare do it. 

A voice — ^" He will." 

Mr. Lincoln — Well, sir, you had better not commit him. He gives other quota- 
tions — another from Judge Douglas. He says : 

" I will ask the Senator to show me an intimation, from any one meinber of the 
Senate, in the whole debate on the Toombs bill, and in the Union, from any quartei', 
that the Constitution was not to be submitted to the people. 1 will venture to say 
that on all sides of the chamber it was so understood at the time. If the opponents 
of the bill had understood it was not, they would have made the point on it ; and if 
they had made it, we should certainly have yielded to it, and put in the clause. Tlial 
is a discovery made since the President found out that it wsxs not safe to take it foi 
granted that that would be done, which ought in fairness to have been done." 

Judge Trumbull says Douglas made that speech, and it is recorded. Does Judge 
Douglas say it is a forgery, and was not true ? Trumbull says somewhfrre, and I 
propose to skip it, but it will be found by any one who will read this debate, that he 
did distinctly bring it to the notice of those who were engineering the bill, that it 
kicked that provision, and then he goes on to give another quotation fi"ora Judge 
Douglas, where Judge Trumbull uses this language : 

" Judge Douglas, however, on the same day and in the same debate, probably recol- 
lectitig or being reminded of the fact that I had objected to the Toombs bill wluni 
pending that it did not provide for a submission of the Constitution to the p'':o])le, 
made another statement, which is to be found in the same volume of the Globe, page 
22, in which he says : 

" ' That the bill was silent on this subject was true, and my attention was called to 
that about the time it was passed ; and I took the fair construction to be, that powers 
not delegated were reserved, and that of course the Constitution would be submitted 
to the people.' 

" Whether this statement is consistent with the statement just before made, that had 
(he point been made it would have been yielded to, or that it was a new discovery, 
you will determine." 

So I say. I do not know whether Judge Douglas will dispute this, and y ft main- 
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tain his position that Trumbull's evidence " was forged from beginning to end." I 
will remark that I have not got these Gongressiorml Globes with me. They are 
large books and difficult to carry about, and if Judge Douglas shall say that on these 
points where Trumbull has quoted from them, there are no such passages there, I 
shall not be able to prove they are there upon this occasion, but I will have another 
chance. Whenever he points out the forgery and says, " I declare that this particu- 
lar thing which Trumbull has uttered is not to be found where he says it is," then 
my attention will be drawn to that, and I v/ill arm myself for the con test*-sta ting 
Alow that I have not the slightest doubt on earth that I will find ever}' quotation just 
where Trumbull says it is. Then the question is, how can Douglas call that a for- 
gery? How can he make out that it is a forgery? What is a forgery? It is the 
bringing forward something in writing or in print purporting to be of certain effe:t 
when it is altogethpr untrue. If you come forward with my note for one hundred 
dollars when I have never given such a note, there is a forgery. If you come for- 
ward with a letter purporting to be written by me which I never wrote, there is an- 
other forgery. If you produce any thing in writing or in print saying it is so and so, 
the document not being genuine, a forgeiy has been committed. How do you make 
this a forgery when every piece of the evidence is genuine ? If Judge Douglas 
does say these documents and quotations are false and forged, he has a full right to 
do so, but until he does it specifically we don't know how to get at him. If he does 
say they are false and forged, I will then look further into it, and I presume I can 
procure the certificates of the proper officers that they are genuine copies. I have 
no doubt each of these extracts will be found exactly where Trumbull says it is. 
Then I leave it to you if Judge Douglas, in making his sweeping charge that Judge 
Trumbull's evidence is forged from beginning to end, at all meets the case — ^if that is 
the way to get at the facts. I repeat again, if he will point out which one is a for- 
gery, I will carefully examine it, and if it proves that any one of them is really a 
forgery it will not be me who will hold to it any longer. I have always wanted to 
deivl with every one I meet candidly and honestly. If I have made any assertion 
not warranted by facts, and it is pointed out to mc, I will withdraw it cheerfully. 
But I do not choose to see Judge Trumbull calumniated, and the evidence he has 
brought forward branded in general terms, " a forgery from beginning to end." This 
is not tiie legal way of meeting a charge, and I submit to all intelligent persons, both 
friends of Judge Douglas and of myself, whether it is. 

The point upon Judge Douglas is this. The bill that went into his hands had the 
provision in it for a submission of the Constitution to the people ; and I say its lan- 
guage amounts to an express provision for a submission, and that he took the provis- 
ion out. He says it was known that the bill was silent in this particular ; hut I say. 
Judge Douglas, it was not silent tohen you got it. It was vocal with the declai*ation 
when you got it, for a submission of the Constitution to the people. And now, my 
dirc'v-t question to Judge Douglas is, to answer why, if he deemed the bill silent on 
this point, he found it necessaiy to strike out tliose particular harmless words. If 
ho hail found the bill silent and without this provision, he might say what he does 
now. If he supposes it was implied that the Constitution would be submitted to a 
vote of the people, how could these two lines so encumber the statute as to make it 
necessary to strike tliem out? How could he infer that a submission was still im- 
pli(!d, after its express provision had been stricken from the bill ? I find the bill vo- 
<!:il with the provision, while he silenced it. He took it out, and although he took out 
the other provision preventing a submission to a vote of the people, I ask, why did 
you Jirsl put it in ? I ask him whether he took the original provision out, which 
Trumbull alleges was in the bill ? If he admits that he did take it, I ash him 
wha* he did for it ? It looks to us as if he had altered the bill. If it looks diffei'ently 
to him — if lie has a different reason for his action from the one we assign him — he can 
tell it. I insist upon knowing why he made the bill silent upon that point when it was 
vocal before he put his hands upon it. 
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I was told, before my last paragraph, that my time was within three miuutea of 
being out. I presume it is expired now. I therefore close. 



SENATOR DOUGLAS'S SPEECH. 

IiA*iES AND Gentlemen : I had supposed that we assembled here to-day for 
ihe purpose of a joint discussion between Mr. Lincoln aiid myself, upon the politisnl 
questions that now a^tate the whole country. The rule of such discussions is, that 
the opening speaker shall touch upon all the pomts he intends to discuss, in order that 
his. opponent, in reply, shall have the opportunity of answering them. Let me ask 
you what questions of public policy, relating to the welfai-e of this State or the Un- 
ion, has Mr. Lincoln discussed before you ? Mr. Lincoln simply contented himself at 
the outset by saying, that he was not in favor of social and political equality between 
the white man and the negro, and did not desire the law so changed as to make the latter 
voters or eligible to office. I am glad that I have at last succeeded in getting an an- 
swer out of him upon this question of negro citizenship and eligibility to oifice, for I 
have been trying to bring him to the point on it ever since this canvass connnenced. 

I will now call your attention to the question which Mr. Lincoln has occupied his 
entire time in discussing. He spent his whole hour in retailing a cliarge made hy 
Senator Trumbull against me. The circumstances oiU of which Uiut charge was man- 
ufactured, occurred prior to the last Presidential election, o^ or two years ago. If 
the charge was true, why did not Trumbull make it in 18;jC>, wlicn I was discussing 
the questions of that day all over this State with Lincoln ;ind him, and when it was 
pertinent to the then issue? He was then as silent as the grave on the subject. li' 
that charge was true, the time to have brought it forward was the can\ ass of 185G, 
the year when the Toombs bill passed the Senate. When the facts were fresh in the 
public mind, when the Kansas question was the pai'amount question of tlie day, and 
when such a charge would have bad a material bearing on the election, why did 
he and Lincoln remain silent then, knowing that such a charge could be made and 
proven if true ? "Were they not false to you and false to the country in going through 
that entire campaign, concealing their knowledge of tliis enormous conspiracy which, 
Mr. Trumbidl says, he then kncAv and would not lell ? Mr. Lincoln intimates, in his 
speech, a good reason why Mr. Trumbull would not tell, for, he says, that it might 
be true, as I proved that it was at Jacksonville, that Trumbull was also in the 
plot, yet that the fact of Trumbull's being in the plot would not in any way relieve 
me. He illustrates this argument by supposing himself on trial for murder, and says 
that it would be no extenuating circumstance if, on his trial, another man was found 
to be a party to his crime. Well, if Trumbull was in the plot, and concealed it in 
order to escape the odium which would have fallen upon himself, I ask you 
whether you can believe him now when he turns State's evidence, and avows his owk 
infamy in order to implicate me. I am amazed that Mr. Lincoln should now come 
forward and indorse that charge, occupying his whole hour in reading Mr. Trumbull's 
speech in support of it. Why, I ask, does not Mr. Lincoln make a speech of his 
own instead of taking up his time reading Trumbull's speech at Alton ? I supposed 
that Mr. Lincoln was capable of making a public speech on his own account, or I 
should not hav3 accepted the banter from him for a joint discussion. ["How about 
the charges?"] Do not trouble yourselves, I am going to make my speech in my 
own way, and I trust, as the Democrats listened patiently and respectfully to Mr. 
Lincoln, that his friends will not interrupt me when I am answering him. AVhen 
Mr. Trumbull returned from the East, the first thing he did when he landed at Cl»i- 
cago was to make a speech wholly devoted to assaults upon my public character and 
public action. Up to that time I had never alluded to his course in Congress, or to 
him directly or indirectly, and hence his assaults upon me were entirely without prov- 
ocation and without excuie. Since tlien he has beei. traveling from one end of the 
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State to the other repeating his vile charge. I propose now to read it in his own 
Janguage : 

" Now, fellow-citizens, I make the distinct charge, that there was a preconcerted 
arrangement and plot entered into by the very men who now claim credit for oppos- 
ing a Constitution formed and put in force without giving the people any opportunity 
to pass upon it. This, my friends, is a serious charge, but I. charge it to-night that 
tho vei-y men who traverse the country under banners proclaiming popular sovw- 
eignty, by design concocted a bill on purpose to force a Constitution upon that peo- 
ple." 

In at-iwer to some one in the crowd, who asked him a question, Trumbull said ; 

" And you want to satisfy yourself ih&t he was in the plot to force a Constitution 
upon that people ? I will satisfy you. I will cram the truth down any honest man's 
throat until he cannot deny it. And to the man who does deny it, I will cram the 
lie down his throat till he shall cry enough. 

" It is prepostei-ous— it is the most damnable effrontery that man ever put on, to 
conceal a scheme to defraud and cheat the people out of their rights and then claim 
credit for it." 

That is the polite language Senator Trumbull applied to me, his colleague, when 
I was two hundred miles off. Why did he not speak out as boldly in the Senate of 
the United States, and cram the lie down my throat when I denied tlie charge, first 
made by Bigler, and matle him take it back? You all recollect how Bigler assaulted 
me when I was engaged in a hand-to-hand light, resisting a scheme to force a Con- 
stitution on the people of Kansas against their will. He then attacked me with this 
charge ; but I proved its utter falsity ; nailed the slander to the counter, and made 
him take the back track. There is not an honest man in America wlio read that 
debate who will pretend that the charge is true. Trumbull was then present in the 
Senate, face to face with me, and why did he not then rise and repeat the charge, 
and say he would cmm the lie down my throat ? I tell you that Trumbull then knew 
it was a lie. He knew that Toombs denied that there ever was a clause in the bill 
he brought forward, calling for and requiring a submission of the Kansas Constitu- 
tion to tlie people. 1 will tell you what the facts of the case were. I introduced a 
bill to authorize the people of Kansas to form a Clonstitution, and come into the 
Union as a State whenever they should have the requisite population for a member 
of Congress, and Mr. Toombs proposed a substitute, authorizing the people of Kan- 
sas, with their then population of only 25,000, to form a Constitution, and come in 
at once. The question at issue was, whetlier we would admit Kansas with a popu- 
lation of 25,000, or, make her wait until she had the ratio entitling her to a repre- 
sentative in Congress, which was 93,420. That was the point of dispute in the Com- 
mittee of Territories, to which both my bill and Mr. Toombs's substitute had bee* 
referred. I was overruled by a majority of the committee, my proposition rejected, 
and Mr. Toombs's proposition to admit Kansas then, with her population of 25,000, 
adopted. Accordingly, a bill to cai-ry out his idea of immediate admission was re- 
ported as a substitute for mine — the only points at i&sue being, as I have already 
said, the question of population, and the adoption of safeguards against frauds at the 
election. Trumbull knew this — the whole Senate knew it — and hence he was silent 
at that time. He waited until I became engaged in this canvass, and finding that I 
was showing up Lincoln's Abolitionism and negro equality doctrines, that I was driv- 
ing Lincoln to the wall, and white men would not support his rank Abolitionism, he 
came back from tlie Ea»t and trumped up a system of charges against me, hoping 
that I would be compelled to occupy my entire time in defending myself, so that I 
would not be able to show up the enormity of the principles of the Abolitionists. 
Now the only reason, and the true reason, why Mr. Lincoln has occupied the whole 
of his first hour in this issue between Trumbull and myself, is, to conceal from this 
vast audience the real questions which divide the two great parties. 

I am not going to allow them to waste much of my time with these personal mat- 
ters. I have lived in this State twenty-five yeai-s, most of that time have been in 
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public life, and my record is open to you all. K that record is not enough to vindi- 
cate me from these petty, malicious assaults, I despise ever to be elected to office by 
slandering my opponents and traducing other men. Mr. Lincoln asks you to elect 
him to the United States Senate to-day solely because he and Trumbull can slander 
me. Has he given any other reason ? Has he avowed what he was desirous to do 
in Congress on any one question ? He desires to ride into office, not upon his own 
merits, not upon the merits and soundness of his principles, but upon his success in 
fastening a stale old slander upon me. 

I wish you to bear in mind that up to the time of the introduction of the Toombs 
bill, and after its introduction, there had never been an act of Congre&s for the ad- 
mlsiiion of a new State which contained a clause requiring its Constitution to be sub- 
mitted to the people. The general rule made the law silent on the subject, taking it 
for granted that the people would demand and compel a popular vote on the ratifica- 
tion of their Constitution. Such was the general rule under "Washington, Jeffisrson, 
Madison, Jackson and Polk, under the Whig Presidents and the Democratic Presi- 
dents from the beginning of the Government down, and nobody dreamed that an ef- 
fort would ever be made to abuse the power tlms confided to the people of a Terri- 
tory. For this reason our attention was not called to the fact of whether there was 
or was not a clause in the Toombs bill compelling submission, but it was taken for 
granted that the Constitution wovdd be submitted to the people whether the law com- 
pelled it or not 

Now, I will read from the report by me as Chairman of the Committee on Terri- 
tories at the time I reported back the Toombs substitute to the Senate. It contained 
several things which I had voted against in committee, but had been overruled by a 
majority of the members, and it was my duty as chairman of the committee to re- 
port the bill back as it was agreed upon by them. The main point upon which I 
had been overruled was the question of population. In my report accompanying the 
Toombs bill, I said : 

In the opinion of your Committee, whenever a Constitution shall be formed in 
any Territory, preparatory to its admission into the Union as a State, justice, the 
genius of our institutions, the whole theory of our rcpubhcan system, imperatively 
demand that the voice of the people shall be fairly expressed, and their will embodied 
in that fundamental law, without fi-aud, or violence, or intimidation, or any other 
improper or unlawful influence, and subject to no otlier restrictions tlian tliose im- 
posed by the Constitution of the United States." 

There you find that we took it for granted that the Constitution was to be sub- 
mitted to the people, whether the bill was silent on the subject or not. Suppose I 
had reported it so, following the example of Washington, Adams, Jeffiirson, Madi- 
son Monroe, Adams, Jackson, Van Buren, Harrison, Tyler, Polk, Taylor, Filhnore, 
anC Pierce, would that fact have been evidence of a conspiracy to force a Constitu- 
tion upon the people of Kansas against their will ? If the cliarge which Mr. Lin- 
coln makes be true against me, it is true against Zachary Taylor, Millard Fillmore, 
and every Whig President, as well as every Democratic President, and against 
Henry Clay, who, in the Senate or House, for forty years advocated bills similar to 
the one I reported, no one of them containing a clause compelling the submission of 
tlie Constitution to the people. Are Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Trumbull prepared tc 
charge upon all those eminent men from the beginning of the Government down to 
the present day, that the absence of a provision compelling submission, in the various 
bills passed by them, authorizing the people of Territories to form State Constitu- 
tions, is evidence of a corrupt design on their pai't to force a Constitution upon an 
unwilling people ? 

1 ask you to reflect on these things, for I tell you that there is a conspiracy to 
carry this election for the Black Republicans by slander, and not by fair means. Mr. 
Lincoln's speech this day is conclusive evidence of the fact. He has devoted his 
entire time to an issue between Mr. Trumbull and myself, and has not uttered a 
woi-d about the politics of the day. Are you going to elect Mr, Trumbull's col 
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league upon an issue between IMr. Trumbull and me ? I thought I was running 
against Abraham Lincoln, that he claimed to be my opponent, had challenged me to 
a discussion of the public questions of the day with him, and was discussing these 
questions with me ; but it turns out that his only hope is to ride into office on Tram- 
buU's back, who will carry him by falsehood. 

Permit me to pursue this subject a little further. An examination of the record 
proves that Trumbull's charge — that the Toombs bill origmaily contained a clause 
requiring the C!onstitution to be submitted to the people — is false. The printed 
copy of the bill which Sir. Lincoln held up before you, and which he pretends con- 
tains such a clause, merely contains a clause requiring a submission of the land 
grant, and there is no claim in it requiring a submission of the Constitution. Mr. 
Lincoln cannot find such a clause in it. My report shows that we took it for granted 
that the people would require a submission of the Constitution, and secure it for 
tiieraselves. There never was a clause in the Toombs bill requiring the Constiti*- 
tion to be submitted ; Trumbull knew it at the time, and his speech made on tlie night 
of its passage discloses the fact that he knew it was silent on the subject ; Lincoln 
pretends, and tells you that Trumbull has not changed his evidence in support of iva 
charge since he made his speech in Chicago. Let us see. The Chicago 2'imea 
took up Trumbull's Chicago speech, compared it with the official records of Con- 
gress, and proved that speech to be false in its charge that the original Toombs bill 
required a submission of the Constitution to the people. Trumbull then saw that 
lie was caught — and his falsehood exposed — and he went to Alton, and, under the 
very walls of the penitentiary, made a new speech, in which he predicated his a3- 
suult upon me in tiie allegation that I had caused to be voted into the Toombs bill a 
clause which prohibited the Convention from submitting the Constitution to the peo- 
])!<;, and quoted what he pretended was the clause. Now, has not Mr. Trumbull enr 
tirely changed the evidence on which he bases his charge ? The clause which he quoted 
in his Alton speech (which he has published and circulated broadcast over the State) 
as having been put into the Toombs bill by me, is in the following words : 

And until the complete execution of this act, no other election shall be held ia 
eaid Territory." 

Trumbull says that the object of that amendment was to prevent the Convention 
from submitting the Constitution to a vote of the people. 

Now, I will show you that when Trumbull made that statement at Alton he knew 
it to be untrue. I read from Trumbull's speech in the Senate on tlie Toombs bill 
on the night of its passage. He then said: 

" There is nothing said in this bill, so far as I have discovered, about submittmg 
the Constitution, which is to be formed, to tlie people for their sanction or rejec- 
tion. Perhaps the Convention will have the right to submit it, if it should think 
projjer, but it is certainly not compelled to do so according to the provisions of 
the bill." 

Thus you see that Trumbull, when the bill was on its passage in the Senate, said 
that it was silent on the subject of submission, and that there was nothing in the bill 
one way or the other on it. In his Alton speech he says there was a clause in the biU 
jivevcnting its submission to the people, and that I had it voted in as an amendment, 
'i'hus I convict hun of falsehood and slander by quoting from him on the passage of 
the Toombs bill in the Senate of the United States, his own speech, made on the 
night of July 2, 1856, and reported in the Congressional Globe for the first session 
ol' the thii'ly-fourth Congress, vol. 33. "What will you think of a man who makes a 
iUlse charge and f:>lsifies the records to prove it? I will now show you that the clause 
which Trumbull says was put in the bill on my motion, was never put in at all by 
mo, but was stricken out on my motion and another substituted in its place, I call 
your attention to the same volume of the Cangressioncd Globe to which I have al- 
ready referred, page 795, where you will find the following report of the proicedings 
of the Senate : 

^ Ml*. Douglas — I have an amendment to offer from the Coimnittee on Territories. 
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(hvpage 8, section 11, stiike out the woi-ds 'until die complete execution of this act, 
flo <rther election shall be held in said Territoiy,' and insert the amendment which I 
hold in my hand." 

Yon see from this that I moved to strike out the very words that Trumbull says 
I put in. The Committee on Territories overruled me in Committee and put tlie 
dame in, but as soon as I got the bill back into the Senate, I moved to strike it out 
and pat another clause in its place. On the same page you will find that my amend- 
ment was agreed to %tnimimoxisly. I then offered anotlier amendment, recognizing 
ther right of the people of Kansas, under the Toombs bill, t© order just such elections 
as they °saw proper. Yon can find it on page 796 of the same volume. I will 
read it : 

* Mr. Douglas — I have another amendment to offer from the Committee, to fol- 
low the amendment which has been adopted. The bill reads now : * And until the 
eofmplete execution of tliis act, no other election shall be held in said Territory.* 
It has been suggested that it should be modified in tliis way : ' And to avoid confiict 
in the complete execution of this act, all other elections in said Territory are hereby 
postponed until such time as said Convention shall appoint,' so that they can appoint 
the day in the event that there should be a failure to come into the Union." 

The amendment was tinanimomhj agreed to — clearly and distinctly recognizing 
tlie right of the Convention to order just as many elections is they saw proper in 
the' execution of the act, Trumbull concealed in his Alton speech the fact that the 
elatise he quoted had been stricken out in my motion, and the other fact that this 
«the]r clause was put in the bill on my motion, and made the false charge that I in- 
corporated into the bill a clause preventing submission, in the face of the fact, that, 
en my motion, the bill was so amended before it passed as to recognize in express 
words the right and duty of submission. 

Oa this record that I have produced before you, I repeat my charge that Trum- 
bull did falsify the public records of the country, in order to make his charge against 
me, and J tell Mr. Abraham Lincoln that if he will examine these records, lie will 
then know that what I state is true. Mr. Lincoln has this day indorsed Mr. Trum- 
bull's veracity after he had my word for it that that veracity was proved to be vio- 
lated and forfeited by the public records. It will not do ibr Mr. Lincohi in parad- 
ing his calumnies against me, to put Mr. Trumbull between him and the odium and 
responsibility which justly attaches to such calumnies. I tell liim that I am as 
ready to prosecute the indorser as the maker of a forged note. I regret the ne^'e*- 
sity of occupying my time with tliese petty personal matters. It is unbecoming the 
dignity of a canvass for an office of tlie character for wlucli we are candidates. 
When I commenced the canvass at Chicago, I spoke of Mr. Lincoln in ternij: of 
kindness as an old friend — I said that he was a good citizen, of unblemished ehaitic- 
te», against whom I had nothing to say. I repeated these complimentary remarks 
about him in my successive speeclujs, until he became the, indorser lor these and 
other slandei's against me. If there is any thing personally disagreeable, uncourteous 
or dsreputable in these personalities, the sole responsibility rests on Mr. Lincoln, 
Mp. Trumbull and their backers. 

I will shoy? you another ciiarge made by Mr. Lincoln against me, as an offset to 
his determination of willingness to take back any thing that is incorrect, and to cor- 
rect any false statement he may have made. He hiis several times charged that the 
Supreme Court, President Pierce, President Buchanan, and myself, at tlie time 
I introduced the Nebraska bill in January, 1854, at Washington, entered into a con- 
spiracy to establish slavery all over this country. I branded this charge as a false- 
hood, and then he repeated it,' asked me to analyze its truth and answer it. 1 told 
him, " Mr. Lincoln, I know what you are after — ^you want to occupy my time in 
personal matters, to prevent me from showing up the revolutionary principles which 
the Abolition party — whose anididate you are — have proclaimed to the world." 
But he asked me to analyze his proof, and I did so. I called his attention to <Ue 
fact that at the time the Nebraska bill was introduced, there wsis no such case as the 
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Dred Scott case pending in the Supreme Court, nor was it brought there for years 
afterward, and hence that it was impossible there could have been any such con- 
spiracy between the Judges of the Supreme Court and the other parties involved. 
I proved by the i*ecord that the charge was false, and what did he answer ? Did he 
take it back like an honest man and say that he had been mistaken ? No ; he re- 
peated the charge, and said, that although there was nc such case pending that year, 
there was an understanding between the Democratic owners of Dred Scott and the 
Judges of the Supreme Court and other parties involved, that the case should be 
brought up. I then demavided to know who these Democratic ownei-s of Dred Soott 
were. He could not or would not tell ; he did not know. In truth, there were no 
I>3mocratic owners of Dred Scott on the face of the land. Dred Soott was owned 
at that time by the Rev. Dr. Chaffee, an Abolition member of Congress from 
Springfield, Massachusetts, and his wife ; and IMr. Lincoln ought to have known *hat 
Dred Scott was so owned, for the reason that as soon as the decision was announce! 
by the court. Dr. Chaffee and his wife executed a deed emancipating him, and put 
that deed on record. It was a matter of public record, therefore, that at the time 
the case was taken to the Supreme Court, Dred Scott was owned by an Abolition 
member of Congress, a friend of Lincoln's, and a leading man of his party, -frhilo 
the defense was conducted by Abolition lawyers — and thus the Abolitionists man- 
aged both sides of the case. I have exposed these facts to Mr. Lincoln, and yet he 
will not withdraw his charge of conspiracy. I now submit to you whether you can 
place any confidence in a man who continues to make a charge when its utter falsity 
is proven by the public records. I will state another fact to show how utterly reck- 
less and unscrupulous this charge against the Supreme Court, President Pierce, 
President Buchanan and myself is. Lincoln says that President Buchanan was 
in the conspiracy at Washington in the winter of 1854, when the Nebraska bill 
was inti-oduced. The history of this country shows that James Buchanan was at 
that time representing this countiy at the Court of St. James, Great Britain, witli 
distinguished ability and usefulness, that he had not been in the United States for 
nearly a year previous, and that he did not return until about three years after. Yet 
Mr. Lincoln keeps repeating this charge of conspiracy against Mr. Buchanan when 
the public records prove it to be untrue. Having proved it to be false as far as the 
Supreme Court and President Buchanan are concerned, I drop it, leaving the pub- 
lic to say whether I, by myself, without their concurrence, could have gone into a 
conspiracy with them. My friends, you see that the object clearly is to conduct the 
canvass on personal matters, and hunt me down with charges that are proven to be 
false by the public records of the country. I am willing to throw open my whole 
public and private life to the inspection of any man, or all men who desire to inves- 
tigate it. Having resided among you ^wenty-five years, during nearly the whole of 
wl-ich time a public man, exposed to more assaults, perhaps more abuse than any 
man living of my age, or who ever did live, and having survived it all and still com- 
manded your confidence, I am willing to trust to your knowledge of me and my pub- 
lic conduct without making any more defense against these assaults. 

Fellow-citizens, I came here for the purpose of discussing the leading political 
topics which now agitate the country. I have no charges to make against Mr. JAor 
coin, none against Mr. Trumbull, and none against any man who is a candidate, ex- 
cept in repelling their assaults upon inc. If Mr. Lincoln is a man of bad character, 
I leave you to find it out ; if his votes in the past are not satisfactory, I leave others 
to ascertain the fact ; if his course on the Mexican war was not in accordance with 
your notions of patriotism and fidelity to our own country as against a public enemy, 
I leave you to ascertain the fact. I have no assaults to make upon him, except to 
trace his course on the questions that now divide the country and engross so much of 
the people's attention. 

You know that prior to 1854 this country was divided into two gi-eat political par- 
ties, one the Whig, the other the Democi'atic I, as a Democrat for twenty years 
prior to that time, had been in public discussions in this State as an advocate of Dem- 
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ocratic principles, iind I can appeal with confidence to every old line "Whig within 
tlie hearing of my voice to bear testimony that during all that period I fought you 
Whigs like a man on every question that separated the iwo parties. I had tlie high- 
est respect for Henry Clay as a gallant party leader, as an eminent statesman, and as 
one of the bright ornaments of this country ; but I conscientiously believed that the 
Democratic party was right on the questions which separated the Democrats from 
the Wbi;T3. The man does not live who can say that I ever personally assailed 
Henry Clay or Daniel "Webster, or any one of the leaders of that great party, whilst 
1 combnted with all my energy the measures they advocated. "What did we dilfer 
about in those days Did "VVhigs and Democrats differ about this slavery question ? 
On the contrary, did we not, in 1850, unite to a man in favor of that system of Com- 
promise measures which Air. Clay introduced, Webster defended, Cass supported, 
and Fillmore approved and made the law of the land by his signature. While we 
agreed on those Compromise measures, we differed about a bank, the tariff, distribu- 
tion, the specie circular, the sub-treasury, and other questions of that description. 
Now, let me ask you, which one of those questions on which Whigs and Democrats 
then differed now remains to divide the two great parties ? Every one of those ques- 
tions' which divided Whigs and Democrats has passed away, the country has outgrown 
them, they have passed into history. Hence it is immaterial whether you were right 
or I was right on the bank, the sub-treasury, and other questions, because they no 
longer continue livmg issues. What, then, has taken the place of those questions 
about which we once differed ? The slavery question has now become the leading 
and controlling issue ; that question on which you and I agreed, on which the Whigs 
and Democrats united, has now become the leading issue between the National De- 
mocracy on the one side, and the Republican or Abolition party on the other. 

Just recollect for a moment the memorable contest of 1850, when this country was 
agitated from its center to its circumference by the slavery agitation. All eyes in 
this nation were then turned to the three great lights that survived the days of the 
Kevolution. They looked to Clay, then in retirement at Ashland, and to Webster 
and Cass in tlie United States Senate. Clay had retired to Ashland, having, as he 
supposed, performed his mission on earth, and was preparing hunself for a better 
sphere of existence in another world. In that retirement he heard the discordant, 
harsh and grating sounds of sectional strife and disunion, and he aroused and came 
fortli and resumed his seat in the Senate, that gi-eat theater of his great deeds. From 
the moment that Clay arrived among us he became the leader of all tlie Union men. 
whether Whigs or Democrats. For nine months we each assembled, each day, in the 
council-chamber. Clay in the chair, with Cass upon his right hand and Webster upon 
bis left, and the Democrats and Whigs gathered around, forgetting differences, and 
only animated by one common, patriotic sentjment to devise means and measures by 
which we could defeat the mad and revolutionary scheme of the Northern Abolition- 
its and Southern disunionists. We did devise those means. Clay brought them for- 
ward, Cass advocated them, the Union Democrats and Union Whigs voted for them, 
Fillmore signed them, and they gave peace and quiet to the country. Those Com- 
promise measures of 1850 were Ibunded upon the great fundamental principle that 
the people of each State and each Territory ought to be left free to form and regu- 
late their own domestic institutions in their own way, subject only to the Federal 
Constitution. I will ask every old line Democrat and every old line Whig within the 
hearing of my voice, if I have not truly stated the issues as they then presented 
themselves to the country. You recollect that the Abolitionists raised a howl of in- 
dignation, and cried for vengeance and the destniction of Democrats and Whigs both, 
who supported those Compromise measures of 1850. When I returned home to 
Chicago, I found the citizens inflamed and infuriated against the authors of those 
great measures. Being the only man in that city who was held responsible for af- 
firmative votes on all those measures, I came forward and addressed the assembled 
inliabitants, defended each and every one of Clay's Compromise measures as they 
passed tlie Senate and the House, and were approved by President Fillmore. Pre* 
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vious to that time, the city council had passed resolutions nullifying the act of Con- 
gress, and instructing the police to withhold all assistance from its execution ; but 
the people of Chicago listened to my defense, and like candid, frank, conscientious 
men, when they became convinced that they had done an injustice to Clay, Webster, 
Cass, and all of us who had supported those measures, they repealed their nullifying 
resolutions and declared that the laws should be executed and the supr'emacy of the 
Constitution maiiitained. Let it always be recoi'ded in history to the immortal lionor 
of the people of Chicago, that they returned to their duty when they found thai they 
wei'e wrong, and did justice to those whom they had blamed and abused unjustly. 
"When the Legislature of this State assembled that year, they proceeded to pass res- 
olutions approving the Compromise measures of 1850. When the Whig party as- 
sembled in 1852 at Baltimore in National Convention for the last time, to nominate 
Scott for the Presidency, tiiey adopted as a part of their platform ihe Compromise 
measures of 1850 as the cardinal plank upon which every Whig would stand and 
by which he would regulate his future conduct. When the Democratic party assem- 
bled at tlie same place one month after, to nominate General Pierce, we adopted the 
same platform so far as those Compromise measures were concerned, agreeing that 
we would stand by those glorious measures as a cardinal article in the Democratic 
I'aitii. Thus you see that in 1852 all the old Whigs and all the old Democrats stood 
on a common plank so far sis this slavery question was concerned, differing on other 
questions. 

Now, let me ask, how is it that since that time so many of you Whigs have wan- 
dered from the true path marked out by Clay and carried out broad and wide by the 
great Webster ? How is it that so many old line Democrats have abandoned the 
old faith of their party, and joined with Abolitionism and Freesoilism to overturn 
the platform of the old Democrats, and the platform of the old Whigs ? You can- 
not deny that since 1854 tiiere has been a great revolution on this one question. 
How has it been brought about? I answer, that no sooner was the sod grown green 
over he grave of the immortal Clay, no sooner was the rose planted on the tomb of 
the god-like Webster, than many of tlie leaders of the Whig party, such as Seward, 
of New York, and his followers, I ;I off and attempted to aboUtionize the Whig 
party, and transfer all your old Wliig , bound hand and foot, into the Abolition camp. 
Seizing hold of the temporary excitement produced in this countiy by the introduc- 
tion of the Nebraska bill, the disappointed politicians in the Democratic party united 
with the disappointed politicians in the Whig party, and endeavored to form a new 
])arty composed of all the Abolitionists, of abolitionized Democrats and abolitionized 
Whig.s, banded together in an Abolition platform. 

And who led that crusade against National principles in this State ? I answer, 
Abraham Lincoln on beiialf of the Whigs, and Lyman TrunibuU >pn behalf of the 
Democrats, formed a 8ch(;me by which they would abolitionize the two great parties 
in this State on condition that Lincoln should be sent to the United States Senate in 
place of General Sliields, and that Trumbull should go to Congress from the Belle- 
ville District, until I would be accommodating enouglx either to die or resign for his 
benefit, and then he was to go to the Senate in my place. You all remember that 
(luring the year 1854, these two worthy gentlemen, Mr. Lincoln and lkIr.*Trumbull, 
Dne an old line Whig and the other an old line Democrat, were hunting in partner- 
ship to elect a Legislature against the Democratic party. I canvassed the State that 
year from the time I returned home until the election came off, and spoke in every 
county that I could reach during that period. In the northern part of the State I 
found Lincoln's ally, ii\ the person of Fred Douglass, the negro, preaching Abo- 
lition doctrines, while Lincoln was discussing the same principles down here, and 
Trumbull, a little farther down, was advocating the election of members to the Legis- 
lature who would act in concert with Lincoln's and Fred Douglass's friends. I wit- 
nessed an effort made at Chicago by Lmcoln's then associates, and now supporters, 
to put Fred Doughiss, the negro, on the stand at a Democratic meeting, to reply to 
the illustrious General Cass, when he was addressing the people there. They had 
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the same negro hunting me down, and they now have a negro traversing the northern 
counties of the State, and speaking in behalf of Lincoln. Lincoln knows that when 
we were at Freeport in joint discussion, there was a distinguished colored friend of 
his there then who was on the stump for him, and who made a speech there the night 
before we spoke, and another the night after, a short distance from Freeport, in favor 
of Lincoln, and in order to show how much interest the colored brethren felt in the 
success of their brotlier Abe, I have with me here, and would read it if it would not 
occupy too much of my time, a speech made by Fred Douglass in Poughkeepsie, N. 
y., y, short time since, to a large Convention, in which he conjui-es all the friends of 
negro equality and negro citizenship to rally as one man around Abraham Lincoln, 
tho perfect embodiment of their prmciples, and by all means to defeat Stephen A. 
Douglas. Thus you find that this Republican party in the northern part of the 
State had colored gentlemen for their advocates in 1854, in company with Lincoln 
and Trumbull, as they have now. When, in October, 1854, 1 went down to Spring- 
lield to attend the State Fair, I found the leaders of this party all assembled together 
under the title of an anti-Nebraska meeting. It was Black Republicans up north, 
and anti-Nebraska at Springfield. I found Lovejoy, a high-priest of Abolitionism, 
and Lincoln, one of the leaders who was towing the old line "Whigs into the Abo- 
lition camp, and Trumbull, Sidney Breese, and Governor Reynolds, all making 
speeches against the Democratic party and myself, at the same place and in the same 
cause. The same men who are now fighting the Democratic party and the regular 
Democratic nominees in this State, were fighting us then. They did not then ac- 
knowledge that they had become Abolitionists, and many o*" them deny it now. 
Breese, Dougherty and Reynolds were then fighting the Democracy under the title 
of anti-Nebraska men, and now they are fighting the Democracy under the pretense 
that they are wnon pure Democrats, saying that they are authorized to have every 
office-holder in Illinois beheaded who prefers the election of Douglas to that of Lin- 
coln, or the success of the Democratic ticket in preference to the Abolition ticket for 
members of Congress, State otficers, members of the Legislature, or any office in the 
State. They canvassed the State against us in 1854, as they are doing now, owning 
different names and different principles in different localities, but having a common 
object in view, viz : The defeat of all men holding national pi-inciples in opposition 
to tliis sectional Abolition party. They carried the Legislature in 1854, and when 
it assembled in Springfield they proceeded to elect a United States Senator, all voting 
for Lincoln with one or two exceptions, which exceptions prevented them from quite 
•electing him. And why should they not elect him ? Had not Trumbull agreed that 
Lincoln should have Shields's place? Had not the Abolitionists agreed to it? Was 
it not the solemn compact, the condition on which Lincoln agreed to abolitionize the 
oM Whigs that he should be Senator ? Still, Trumbull having control of a few abo- 
litionized Democrats, would not allow them all to vote for Lincoln on any one ballot, 
and thus kept him for some time within one or two votes of an election, until he wor- 
ried out Lincoln's friends, and compelled them to drop him and elect Trumbull in 
violation of the bargain. I desire to read you a piece of testimony in confirmation 
of the notoriously public facts which I have stated to you. Col. James H. Matheny, 
of Springfield, is, and for twenty years has been, the confidential personal and polit- 
ical friend and manager of Mr. Lincoln. Matheny is this very day the candidate of 
the Republican or Abolition party for Congress against the gallant Major Thos. L. 
Harris, in the Springfield District, and is making speeches for Lincoln and against 
me. i will read you the testimony of Matheny about this bargain between Lincoln 
and Trumbull when they undertook to abolitionize Whigs and Democrats only four 
years ago. ilatheny being mad at Trumbull for having played a Yankee trick on 
Lincoln, exposed the bargain in a public speech two years ago, and I will read the 
published report of that speech, the correctness of which Mr. Lincoln will not deny : 
"The Whigs, Abolitionists, Know Nothings, and renegade Democrats, made a 
solemn compact for the purpose of carrj'ing this State against the Democracy on this 
plan : 1st. That they would all combing and elect Mr. Trumbull to Congress, and 
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thereby cany his distx-ict for the Legislature, in order to throw all the strength that 
could be obtained into that body against the Democrats. 2d. That when the Legis- 
ture should meet, the officers of that body, such as speaker, clerks, door-keepers, etc., 
would be given to the Abolitionists ; and 3d. That the Whigs were to have the 
United States Senator. That, accordingly, in good faith Trumbull was elected to 
Congress, and bis district earned for the Legislati^re, and when it convened the Abo- 
litionists got all the officers of that body, and thus far the 'bond' was fairly executed- 
The Whigs, on their part, demanded the election of Abraham Lincoln to the United 
States Senate, that the bond might bs fulfilled, the other parties to the contract hav- 
ing already secured to themselves all that was called for. But, in the most perfidious 
manner, they refused to elect Mr. Lincoln ; and the mean, low-lived, sneakirg Trum- 
bull succeeded by pleading all that was required by any party, in thrusting Lincoln 
ttdide and foisting himselt^ an excrescence from the rotten bowels of the Democracy, 
into the United States Senate ; and thus it has ever been, that an honest man makes , 
a bad bargain when he conspires or contracts with rogues." 

Lincoln's confidential friend, Matheny, thought that Lincoln made a bad bargjun 
when he conspired with such rogues as Trumbull and the Abolitionists. I would like 
to know whether Lincoln had as high opinion of TrambuU's veracity when the latter 
agreed to support him for the Senate, and then cheated him as he does now, when 
Trumbull comes forward and makes charges against me. You could not then prove 
TnimbuU an honest man either by Lincoln, by Matheny, or by any of Lincoln's 
friends. They charged every where that Trumbull had cheated them out of the bar- 
gain, and Lincoln found sure enough that it was a had bargain to contract and con- 
spire with rogues. 

And now I will explain to you what has been a mystery all over the State and 
Union, the reason why Lincoln was nominated for the United States Senate by the 
Black Republican Convention. You know it has never been usual for any party, or 
any Convention, to nominate a candidate for United States Senator. Probably this 
was the first time that such a thing was ever done. The Black Republican Conven- 
tion had not been called for that purpose, but to nominate a State ticket, and 
every man was surprised and many disgusted when Lincoln was nominated. 
Archie Williams thought he was entitled to it, Browning knew that he deserved 
it, Wentworth was certain that he would get it, Peck had hopes, Judd felt sure that 
he was the man, and Palmer had claims and had made arrangements to secure it ; 
but to their utter amazement, Lincoln was nominated by the Convention, and not 
only that, but he received the nomination unanimously, by a resolution declaring that 
Abraham Lincoln was "the first, last, and only choice" of the Republican party 
How did tlus occur? Why, because they could not get Lincoln's friends to make 
another bargain with "rogues," unless the whole party would come up as one man 
and pledge their honor that they would stand by Lincoln first, last and all the time, 
and that he should not be cheated by Lovejoy this time, as he was by Trumbull 
before. Thus, by passing this resolution, the Abolitionists are all for him, Lovejoy 
and Farnsworth are canvassing for him, Giddings is ready to come here in his 
behalf, and the negro speakers are already on the stump for him, and he is sure not 
to be cheated this time. He would not go into the arrangement until he got their 
bond for it, and Trumbull is compelled now to take the stump, get up false charges 
against me, and travel all over the State to try and elect Lincob, in order to keep 
Lincoln's friends quiet about the bargain in which Trumbull cheated them four years 
ago. You see, now, why it is that Lincoln and Trumbull are so mighty fond of 
each other. They have entered into a conspiracy to break me down by these 
assaults on my public character, in order to draw my attention from a fair exposure 
of tlie mode in which they attempted to abolitionize the old Whig and the old Dem- 
ocratic parties and lead them captive into the Abolition camp. Do you not all 
remember that Lincoln went around here four years ago making speeches to you, 
and telling tliat you should all go for the Abolition ticket, and swearing that he was 
as good a Whig as he ever was ; and that Trumbull went all over the State making 
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pledges to the old Democrats, and trying to coax them into the Abolition camp, 
swearing by his Maker, with the uplifted hand, that he was still a Democrat, always 
intended to be, and that never would he desert the Democratic party. He got your 
votes to elect an Abolition Legislature, which passed Abolition resolutions, attempted 
to pass Abolition laws, and sustained Abolitionists for office. State and National. 
Now, the same game is attempted to be played over again. Then Lincoln and Trum- 
bull made captives of the old Whigs and old Democrats and carried them into the 
Abolition camp, where Father Giddings, the high-priest of Abolitionism, received 
and christened them in the dark cause just as fast as they were brought in. Gid- 
dings found the converts so numerous that he had to have assistance, and he sent for 
John P. Hale, N. P. Banks, Chase, and other Abolitionists, and they came on, and 
with Lovejoy and Fred Douglass, the negro, helped to baptize these new converts 
as Lincoln, Trumbull, Breese, Reynolds, and Dougherty could capture them and 
bring them within the Abolition clutch. Gentlemen, they are now around making 
the same kind of speeches. Trumbull was down in Monroe county the other day 
assailing me, and making a speech in favor of Lincoln, and I will show you under 
what notice his meeting was called You see these people are Black Republicans or 
Abolitionists up north, while at Springfield to-day, they dare not call their Conven- 
tion "Republican," but are obliged to say "a Convention of all men opposed to the 
Democratic party," and in Monroe county and lower Egypt Trumbull advertises their 
meetings as follows : 

A meeting of the Free Democracy will take place at Waterloo, on Monday, September 12th 
inst., whereat Hon. Lyman Trumbull, Hon. John Baker, aud othera, will address the people upon 
the different political topics of the day. Members of all parties are cordially invited to be pres- 
ent, and hear and determiue for themselves. 

September 9, 1858. The Free DEMOCiiAcy. 

Did you ever before hear of this new party called the " Free Democracy ?" 

What object have these Black Republicans in changing their name in every 
county ? They have one name in the north, another in the center, and another in 
the South. When I used to practice law before my distinguished judicial friend, 
whom I recognize in the crowd before me, if a man was charged with horse-stealing 
and the proof showed that he went by one name in Stephenson county, another 
in Sangamon, a third in Monroe, and a fourth in Randolph, we thought that the 
fact of his changing his name so often to avoid detection, was pretty strong evi- 
dence of his guilt. I would like to know why it is that this great Freesoil 
Abolition party is not willing to avow the same name in all parts of the State ? If 
this party believes that its course is just, why does it not avow the same principles in 
the North, and in the South, in the East and in the West, wherever the Americjm 
flag waves over American soil ? 

A voice — "Tlie party does not call itself Black Republican in the North." 

Mr. Douglas — Sir if you,will get a copy of the paper published at Waukegan, fifty 
miles from Chicago, which advocates the election of Mr. Lincoln, and has his name 
flying at its mast-head, you will find that it declares that " this paper is devoted to 
the cause" of Black Republicanism. I had a copy of it and intended to bring it down 
here into Egypt to let you see what name the pai-ty rallied under up in the northern 
part of the State, and to convince you that their principles are as different in tlie 
two sections of the State as is their name. I am sorry that I have mislaid it and 
have not got it here. Their principles in the north are jet-black, in ihe center they 
are in color a decent mulatto, and in lower Egypt they are almost white. Why, I 
admired many of the white sentiments contained in Lincoln's speech at Jonesboro, 
and could not help but contrast them with the speeches of the same distmguished 
orator made in the northern part of the State. Down here he denies that the Black 
Republican party is opposed to the admission of any more slave States, under any 
circumstances, and says that they are willing to allow the people of each State, when 
it wants to come into the Union, to do just as it pleases on the question of slavery. 
In the North, you find Lovejoy, their candidate for Congress in the Bloomington 
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District, Farnsworth, their candidate in the Chicago District, and Washburne, their 
candidate in the Galena District, all declai'ing that never will they consent, under any 
circumstances, to admit another slave State, even if the people want it. Thus, while 
they avow one set of principles up there, they avow another and entirely different set 
down here. And here let me recall to Mr. Lincoln the scriptural quotation which 
he has applied to the Federal Government, that a house divided against itself cannot 
stand, and a?k him how does he expect this Abolition party to stand when in one- 
half of the State it advocates a set of princijiles which it has repudiated in the otlier 
half? 

I am told that I have but eight minutes more. I would like to talk to you an 
hour and a half longer, but I will make the best use I can of the remaining eight 
iniiintes. Mr. Lincoln said in his first remarks that he was not in favor of the social 
and poHtieal equality of the negro with the white man. Every where up north he 
lur< declared tiiat he was not in favor of the social and political equality of the 
negro, but he would not say whether or not he was opposed to negroes voting and 
negro citizenship. I want to know whether he is for or against negro citizenship? 
lie declared his utter (>p[)o.sition to the Dred Scott decision, and advanced as a reason 
that the court had decided that it was not possible for a negro to be a citizen under 
the Constitution of the United Stales. If he is opposed to the Dred Scott decision 
for that reason, he must be in favor of confering the right and privilege of citizenship 
upon the negro ! I have been trying to get an answer from him on that point, but 
have never yet obtained one, and I will show you why. In every speech he made 
in the north he quoted the Declaration of Independence to prove that all men were 
created equal, and insisted that the phrase "all men," included the negro as well 
as the white man, and that the equality rested upon Divine law. Here is what he 
said on tliat point : 

" I should like to know if, taking this old Declaration of Independence, which 
declares that all men are equal upon principle, and making exceptions to it, where 
will it stop? If one man says it does not mean a negro, why may not another say it 
does not mean some other man ? If that declaration is not the truth, let us get the 
statute book in which we find it and bear it out." 

Liuc(^ln maintains there that the' Declaration of Independence asserts that the negro 
is equal to the v.-hite man, and that under Divine law, and if he believes so it was 
rational for him to advocate negro citizenship, which, when allowed, puts the negro 
on an equality under the law. I say to you in all frankness, gentlemen, that in my 
opinion a negro is not a citizen, cannot be, and ought not to be, under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. I will not even quality my opinion to meet the declara- 
tion ot one of the Judges of the Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case, " that a 
negro descended from African parents, who was imported into this country as a slave 
is not a citizen, and cannot be." I say that this Government was established on the 
white basis. It was made by white men, for the benefit of white men and their 
posterity forever, and never should be administered by any except white men. I 
declare that a negro ought not to be a citizen, whether his parents were imported 
into this country as slaves or not, or whether or not he was born here. It does not 
depend upon the place a negro's parents were born, or whether they were slaves or 
Tiot. but upon the fact that he is a negro, belonging to a race incapable of self-gov- 
•j rumen t, and for that reason ought not to be on an equality with white men. 

My friends, I am sorry that I have not time to pursue this argument further, as I 
njjght h:uve done but for the fact that Mr. Lincoln compelled me to occupy a portion 
of my time in repelling those gross slanders and lalsehoods that Trumbull has invent- 
ed against me and put in circulation. In conclusion, let me ask you why should 
this Government be divided by a geographical line — arraying all men North in one 
great hostile party against all men South? Mr. Lincoln tells you, in his speech at 
Springfield, "that a house divided against itself cannot stand; that this Government, 
divided into free and slave States, cannot endure permanently ; that they must either 
be all free or all slave : all one thing or all the other." Why cannot this Govern- 
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ment endure divided into free and slave States, as our fathers made it ? Wlien this 
Government wajs established by "Washington, JetFerson, Madison, Jay, Hamilton, 
Franklin, and the other sages and patriots of that day, it was composed of free 
States and slave States, bound together by one common Constitution. We have 
existed and prospered from that day to this thus divided, and have increased with & 
rapidity never before equaled in wealth, the extension of territory, and all the ele- 
munts of power and gi-eatness, until we have become the first nation on the face of 
the globe. Why can we not thus continue to prosper? We can if we will live up 
to and execute the Government upon those principles upon which our fathers estab- 
lished it. During the whole period of our existence Divine Providence has smiled 
upon us, and showered upon our nation richer and more abundant blessings than 
have ever been conferred upon any other. 



MR. LINCOLN'S REJOINDER. 

Fellow-citizens : It follows as a matter of course that a half-hour answer to a 
speech of an hour and a half can be but a very hurried one. I shall only be able 
to touch upon a few of the points suggested by Judge Douglas, and give them a brief 
attention, while I sliall have to totally omit others for the want of time. 

Judge Douglas has said to you that he has not been able to get from me an answer 
to the question whether I am in favor of negro citizenship. So far as 1 know, the 
Judge never asked me the question before. He shall have no occasion to ever aek 
it again, for I tell him very frankly that I am not in favor of negro citizenship. 
This furnishes me an occasion for saying a few words upon the subject. I mentioned 
in a certain speech of mine which has been printed, that the Supreme Court had 
decided that a negro could not possibly be made a citizen, and without saying what 
was my ground of complaint in regard to that, or whether I had any ground of com- 
plaint, Judge Douglas has from that thing manufactured nearly every thing that he 
ever says about my disposition to produce an equality between the negroes and the 
white people. If any one will read my speech, he will find I mentioned that as one 
of the points decided in the course of the Supreme Court opinions, but I did not 
state what objection I had to it. But Judge Douglas tells the people what my 
objection was when I did not tell them myself. Now my opinion is that the different 
States have the power to make a negro a citizen under the Constitution of the United 
States if they choose. The Dred Scott decision decides that they have not that 
l>ower. If the State of Illinois had that power I should be opposed to the exercise 
of it. That is all I have to say about it. 

Judge Douglas has told me that he heard my speeches north and my speeches 
fouth — that he had heard me at Ottawa and at Freeport in the north, and recently 
at Jonesboro in the south, and there was a very different cast of sentiment in the 
e|>eeche3 made at the different points. I will not charge upon Judge Douglas that 
he willfully misrepresents me, but I call upon every fair-minded man to take these 
spc^iches and read them, and I dare Mm to point out any difference between my speeches 
north and south. While I am here perhaps I ought to say a word, if 1 have the 
tini.'.', in regard to the latter portion of the Judge's speech, wliich was a sort of decla- 
mation in reference to my having said I entertained the belief that this Government 
would not endure, half slave and half free. I have said so, and I did - not say it 
without what seemed to me to be good rea»son? It perhaps would require more time 
than I have now to set forth these reasons in detail ; but let mo ask you a few ques- 
tions. Have we ever had any peace on this slavery question ? When are we to 
have peace upon it if it is kept in the position it now occupies? How are we ever 
to have peace upon it? That is an important question. To be sure, if we will all 
stop and allow Judge Douglas and his friends to march on in their present career 
until they plant the in.«titution all over the nation, here and wiierever eLe our flag 
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waves, and we acquiesce in it, there will be peace. But let me ask Judge Dougla8 
how he is going to get the people to do that ? ' They have been wrangling over this 
question for at least forty years. This was the cause of the agitation resulting in 
the Missouri Compromise — this produced the troubles at the annexation of Texas, 
in the acquisition of the territory acquired in the Mexican war. Again, this was 
the trouble which was quieted by the Compromise of 1850, when it wa3 settled 
^forever" as both the great political parties declared in their National Ccis-Jintions. 
That "forever" turned out to be just four years, when Judge Douglas nimsdf 
reopened it. Wiien is it likely to come to an end ? He introduced the Nebraska 
bill in 1854 to put another end to the slaveiy agitation. He promised that it 
would finish it all up immediately, and he has never made a speech since until he 
got into a quarrel with the President about the Lecompton Constitution, in which he 
has not declared that we are just at the end of the slavery agitation. But in one 
speech, I think last winter, he did say that he didn't quite see when the end of the 
slavery agiUition would come. Now he tells us again that it is all over, and 
the people of Kansas have voted down the Lecompton Constitution. How is it 
over? That was only one of the attempts at putting an end to the slavery agi- 
tation — one of these "final settlements." Is Kansas in the Union? Has she 
formed a Constitution that she is likely to come in under? Is not the slavery 
agitation still an open question in that Territory? Has the voting down of that 
Constitution put an end to all the trouble ? Is that more likely to settle it than 
every one of these previous attempts to settle the slavery agitation ? Now, at this 
day in the history of the world we can no more foretell where' the end of tl)is slavery 
agitation will be than we can see the end of the world itself. The Nebraska-Kan- 
sas bill was introduced four years and a half ago, and if the agitation is ever to 
cx)me to an end, we may say we are four years and a half nearer the end. So, too, 
we can say we are four years and a iialf nearer the end of the world ; and we can 
just as clearly see the end of the world as we am see the end of this agitation. The 
Kansas settlement did not conclude it. If Kansas should sink to-day, and leave a great 
vacant space in the earth's surface, this vexed question would still be among us. I 
say, then, there is no way of putting an end to the slavery agitation amongst us but 
to put it back upon the basis where our fathers placed it, no way but to keep it out of 
our new Territories — to restrict it forever to the old States where it now exists. 
Then the public mind will rest in the belief that it is in the coui*se of ultimate extinc- 
tion. That is one way of putting an end to the slavery agitation. 

The other way is for us to surrender and let Judge Douglas and his friends have 
their way and plant slavery over all the States — cease speaking of it as in any way 
a wrong — regard slaveiy as one of the common matters of property, and speak of 
uegroes as we do of our horses and cattle. But while it drives on in its state of pro- 
gi-ess {is it is now driving, and as it ha.s driven for tht last five years, I have ven- 
tured the opinion, and I say to-day, that we will have no end to the slavery agitation 
until it takes one turn or the other. I do not mean that when it takes a turn toward 
ultimate extinction it will be in a day, nor in a year, nor in two years. I do not 
suppose that in the most peaceful way ultimate extinction would occur in less than a 
hundred years at least ; but that it will occur in the best way for both races, in CJod'e 
own good time, I have no doubt. But, my friends, I have used up more of my 
time than I intended on this point. 

Now, in regard to this matter about Trumbull and myself having made a 
bargain to sell out the entire Whig and Democratic parties in 1854 — Judge 
Douglas brings forward no evidence to sustain his charge, except the speech 
Matheny is said to have made in 1856, in which he told a cocK-and-buU story of that 
$ort, upon the same moral principles that Judge Douglas tells it here to-<lay. This 
is the simple truth. I do not care greatly for the story, but this is the truth of it, 
and I have twice told Judge Douglas to his face, that from beginning to end there 
is not one word of truth in it. I have called upon him for the proof, and he does 
not at all meet me Jis Trumbull met him upon that of which we were just talking, 
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hj producing the record. He didn't bring the record, because there ■w^as no 
record for him to bring. When he asks if I am ready to indorse Trumbull's verac- 
ity after he has broken a bargain with me, I reply that if Trumbull had broken a 
bargain with me, I would not be likely to indorse his veracity ; but I am ready to 
indorse lus veracity because neither in that thing, nor in any other, in all the 
years that I have known Lyvian Trumbidl, have I known him to fail of his word 
or tell a falsehood, large or sindH. It is for that reason that I indorse Lyman 
Trumbull. 

Mr. James Brown {Douglas Post Master) — "What does Ford's history say 
about him?" 

Mr. Lincoln — Some gentleman asks me what Ford's History says about him. My 
own recollection is, that Ford speaks of Trumbull in vei-y disrespectful terras in sev- 
eral portions of his book, and that he talks a great deal worse of Judge Douglas. I 
refer you, sir, to the history for examination. 

Judge Douglas complains, at considerable length, about a disposition on the part 
of Trumbull and myself to attack him personally. I want to attend to that sugges- 
tion a moment. I don't want to be unjustly accused of dealing illiberally or unfairly 
with an adversary, either in court, or in a political canvass, or any where else. I 
would despise myself if I supposed myself ready to deal less liberally with an ad- 
versary than I was willing to be treated myself. Judge Douglas, in a general 
way, without putting it in a direct shape, revives the old charge against me in refer- 
ence to the Mexican wai\ He does not take the responsibility of putting it in a 
veiy defiiute form, but makes a general reference to it. Tliat charge is more than 
ten years old. He complains of Trumbull and myself, because he says v.'e bring 
chai'ges against him one or two years old. He knows, too, that in regard to the 
Mexican war story, the more respectable papers of his own party throughout the 
State have been compelled to take it back and acknowledge that it was a Ue. 

Here Mr. Lincoln turned to the crowd on the platform, and selecting Hon. Orlan- 
do B. Ficklin, led him forwai'd and said : 

I do not mean to do any thing with Mr. Ficklin, except to present his ftice and tell 
you that he personally knows it to be a lie ! He Wiis a member of Congress at the 
only time I was in Congress, and he [Ficklin] knows that whenever there was an 
attempt to procure a vote of mine which would indoi-se the origin and justice of the 
war, I refused to give such indorsement, and voted against it ; but I never voted 
against the supplies for the army, and he knows, as well as Judge Douglas, that 
whenever a dollar was asked by way of compensation or olherwise, for the benefit 
of the soldiers, / gave all the votes that Ficklin or Douglas did, and perhaps more. 

Mr. Ficklin — My friends, I wish to say this in reference to the matter. Mr. Lin- 
coln and myself are just as good personal friends as Judge Douglas and myself. 
In reference to this Mexican war, my recollection is that when Ashmun's resolu- 
tion [amendment] was offered by Mr. Ashnmn of Massachusetts, in which he de- 
clared that the Mexican wai- was unnecessarily and unconstitutionally commenced 
by '.he President — my recollection is that IVIi*. Lincoln voted for tltat resolution. 

]Mr. Lincoln — That is the truth. Now you all remember that was a resolu- 
tion censuring the President for the manner in which the war was begun. You 
know they have charged that I voted against the supplies, by which I starved 
the soldiers who were out fighting the battles of their country. I say that Ficklin 
knows it is false. When that charge was brought forward by the Chicago Times, 
the Springfield Register [Douglas organ] reminded the Times that the charge 
really applied to John Henry ; and I do know that John Henry is now making 
speeches and fiercely battling for Judge Douglas. If the Judge now says that he 
ofiers this as a sort of a set-ofF to what I said to-day in reference to Trumbull's 
charge, then I remind him that he made this charge before I said a word about 
Trumbull's. He brought this forward at Ottawa, the first time we met face to face ; 
and in the opening speech that Judge Douglas made, he attacked me i» regard to a 
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matter ten years old. Isn't he a pretty man to be whining about people making 
charges against him only two years old ! 

The Judge thmks it is altogether wrong that I should have dwelt upon this charge 
of Trurabuirs at all. I gave the apology for doing so in my opening speech. Per- 
haps it didn't fix your attention. 1 said that w^hen Judge Douglas was speaking at 
places where I spoke on the succeeding day, he used very liarsh language about this 
charge. Two or thi-ee times afterward I said I had confidence in Judge Trumbull's 
veracity and intelligence ; and my own opinion was, from what I knew of the char- 
acter of Judge Trumbull, that he would vindicate his position, and prove whatever 
he had stated to be true. This I repeated two or three times ; and then I dropped 
it, without saying any thing more on the subject for weeks — perhaps a month. I 
passed it by without noticing it at all till I found at Jacksonville, Judge Douglas, in 
the phmitude of his power, is not willing to answer Trumbull and let me alone ; but 
he comes out there and uses this language : " He should not hereafter occupy his 
time in refuting such charges made by Trumbull, but that Lincoln, having indorsed 
the character of Trumbull for veracity, he should hold him [Lincoln] responsible 
for the slanders." What was Lincoln to do ? Did he not do right, when be had the 
fit opportunity of meeting Judge Douglas here, to tell him he was ready for the re- 
sponsibility? I ask a candid audience whether in doing thus Judge Douglas was not 
the assailant rather than I ? Here I meet him face to face and say I am ready to 
take the responsibility so far as it rests on me. 

Having done so, I ask the attention of this audience' to the question whether I 
have succeeded in sustaining the charge, and whether Judge Douglas has at all suc- 
ceeded in rebutting it ? You all heard me call upon him to say which of these pieces 
of evidence was a forgery? Does he say that what I present here as a copy of the 
original Toombs biU is a forgery ? Does he say that what I present as a copy of 
the bill reported by himself is a forgery ? Or what is presented as a transcript from 
the Gbbe, of the quotations from Bigler's speech, is a forgery ? Does he say the 
quotations from his own speech are forgeries ? Does he say this transcript from 
Trumbull's speech is a forgery ? [" He didn't deny one of them."] / would then 
like to know how it comes about, that whe/i each piece of a story is true, the whole 
story turns out false f I take it these people have some sense ; they see plainly 
that Judge Douglas is playing cuttle-fish, a small species of fish that has no mode of 
defending itself when pursued except by throwing out a black fluid, which makes 
the water so dark the enemy cannot see it, and thus it escapes. Ain't the Judge 
playing the cuttle-fish? 

Now I would ask very special attention to the consideration of Judge Doug- 
las's speech at Jacksonville ; and when you shall read his speech of to-day, I ask 
you to watch closely and see which of these pieces of testimony, eveiy one of 
which he says is a forgery, he has shown to be such. I^oi one of them has he 
ihown to be a forgery. Then I ask the original question, if each of the pieces 
of testimony is true, how is it possible that the whole is a falsehood ? 

In regard to Trumbull's charge that he [Douglas] inserted a provision uito the 
bill to prevent the Constitution being submitted to the people, what was his an- 
swer? He comes here and reads from the Congressional Globe to show that on his 
motion that provision was stnick out of the bill. Why, Trumbull has not said h 
wa^ not stricken out, but Trumbull says he [Douglas] put it in, and ;t is no answer 
to the charge to say he afterward took it out. Both are perhaps true. It Avas 
in regard to that thing precisely that I told him he had dropped the cub. Trum- 
bull shows you that by his introducing the bill it was his cub. It is no answer 
to that assertion to call Trumbull a liar merely because he did not specially say 
that Douglas struck it out. Suppose that were the case, does it answer Truml ill ? 
I assert that you [pointing to an individual] are here to-day, and you un(l(-rtake to 
prcvt; me a litir by showing that you were in Mattoon yesterday. I say thiv. you took 
your hat off your head, and you prove me a liar by putting it on your ii«'M'.l. That 
is the whole force of Douglas's argument. 
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Now, I want to come back to my original question. Trumbull says that Judge 
Douglas had a bill with a provision in it for submitting a Constitution to be 
made to a vote of the people of Kansas. Does Judge Douglas deny that fact? 
Does he deny that the provision which Trumbull reads was put in that bill? Then 
Trumbull says he struck it out. Does he dare to deny that ? He does not, and I 
have the right to repeat the question — why Judge Douglas tooh it out? Bigler 
has said there was a combination of certam Senators, among whom he did not in- 
clude Judge Douglas, by which it was agreed that the Kansas bill should have 
a clause in it not to have the Constitution formed under it submitted to a vote of the 
people. He did not say that Douglas was among them, but we pi-ove by another 
source that about the same time Douglas comes into the Senate with that prO' 
vision stricken ojU of the hill. Although Bigler cannot say they were aU woi'king 
in concert, yet it looks very much as if the thing was agreed upon and done with 
a mutual understanding after the conference ; and while we do not know that it waa 
absolutely so, yet it looks so probable that we have a right to call upon the man 
who knows the true reason why it was done, to tell what the true reason was. 
When he will not tell what the true reason was, he stands in the attitude of an 
accused thief who has stolen goods in his possession, and when called to account, 
refuses to tell where he got them. Not only is tlus the evidence, but when he 
comes in with the bill having the provision stricken out, he tells us in a speech, 
not then, but since, that these alterations and modifications in the bill had been made 
by HIM, in consultation with Toombs, the originator of the bill. He tells us the 
Bame to-day. He says there were certain modifications made in the bill in Com- 
mittee tliat he did not vote for. I ask you to remember while certain amendments 
were made which he disapproved of, but which a majority of the Committee voted 
in, he has himself told us that in this particular the alterations and 'inodifications 
xime made by him upon consultation with Toombs. "We h^ive his own word that 
these alterations were made by him and not by tlie Committee. Now, I ask what 
in the reason Judge Douglas is so chary about coming to the exact question ? What 
ig the rea,-on he will not tell you any thing about how it was made, by whom il 
waa made, or that he remembers it being made at all? "Why does he stand 
playing upon the meaning of words, and quibbling around the edges of the evidence ? 
If he can explain all this, but leaves it unexplained, I liave a right to infer that 
Judge Douglas understood it was the purpose of his party, in engineering that bill 
through, to make a Constitution, and have Kansas come into the Union with that 
Constitution, without its being submitted to a vote of the people. If he will ex- 
plain his action on this question, by giving a better reason for the facts that happened, 
than he has done, it will be satisi'actory. But until he does that — until he givw a 
better or more plausible reason than he has offered against the evidence in the case* 
— / suggest to him it will not avail him at all that he swells himself up, takes on 
dignity, and calls people liars. "Why, sir, there is not a word in Trumbull's speech 
that depends on Trumbull's veracity at all. He has only arrayed the evidence and 
told you what follows as a matter of reasoning. There is not a statement in the 
whole speech that depends on TrurabuU's word. If you have ever studied geome- 
try, you remember that by a course of reasoning, Euclid proves that all the angles 
in a triangle are equal to two right angles. Euclid has shown you how to woi'k it 
out. Now, if you undertake to dispi'ove that proposition, and to show that it is 
erroneous, would you prove it to be false by calling Euclid a liar ? They tell me 
thai my time is out, and therefore I close. 
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Extract from Mr. TntmhuWs Speech made at Alton, referred to hy Mr. Lincobk 

in his opening at Charleston. 

I come now to another extract from a speech of Mr. Douglas, made at Beards- 
town, and reported in the Missouri Republican. This exti-act has reference to a 
statement made by me at Cliicago, wherein I charged that an agreement had been 
entertd into by the very persons now claiming credit for opposing a Constitution not 
submitted to the people, to have a Constitution formed and put in force without giving 
the people of Kansas an opportunity to pass upon it. Witliout meeting this charge, 
which 1 substantiated by a reference to the record, my colleague is reported to have 
said : 

" For when this charge was once made in a much milder form, in the Senate of the 
United States, I did brand it as a lie in the presence of Mr. Trumbull, and Mr. 
Trumbull sat and heard it thus branded, without daring to say it was true. " I tell 
you he knew it to be false when he uttered it at Chicago ; and yet he says he » 
going to cram the lie down his throat until he should cry enough. The miserable 
craven-hearted wretch ! he would rather have both ears cut off than to use that lan- 
guage in my presence, where I could call him to account. I see the object is to draw 
me jinto a personal controversy, with the hope thereby of concealing from the pubBe 
the enoismity of the principles to which they are committed. I shall not allow much 
of my time in this canvass to be occupied by these personal assaults — ^1 have none to 
make on Mr. Lincoln ; I have none to make on Mr. Trumbull ; I have none to make 
on any other political opponent. If I cannot stand on my oym public record, on my 
own private and public character as history will record it, I will not attempt to rise 
by traducing the character of other men. I will not make a blackguard of myself 
by imitating the course they have pursued against me. I have no chai'ges to make 
against them." 

This is a singular statement taken altogether. After indulging in language which 
would disgrace a loafer in the filthiest purheus of a fish-market, he winds up by say- 
ing that he will not make a blackguard of himself, that he has no charges to make 
against me. So I suppose he considers, that to say of another that he knew a thing 
to be false when he uttered it, that he was a "miserable craven-hearted wretch," does 
not amount to a personal assault, and does not make a man a blackguard. A dis- 
criminating pubUc will judge of that for themselves ; but as he says he has " no 
charges to make on Mr. Trumbull," I suppose politeness requires I should believe 
him. At the risk of again offending this mighty man of war, and losing something 
uioie than my ears, I shall have the audacity to again read the record upon him and 
prove and pin upon him, so that he cannot escape it, the truth of every word I ut- 
tered at Chicago. You, fellow-citizens, are the judges to determine whether I do 
tills. My colleague says he is willing to stand on his public record. By that he 
shall be tried, and if he had been able to discriminate between the exposure of a pub- 
lic act by the record, an 1 a personal attack upon the individual, he would have dis- 
covered that there was nothing personal in my Chicago remarks, unless the condem- 
nation of himself by his own public record is personal, and then you must judge 
who is most to blame for the torture his public record infliets upon Mm, he for mak- 
ing, or I for reading it after it was made. As an individual I care very little about 
Judge Douglas one way or the other. It is his public acts with which I have to do, 
and if they condemn, disgrace and consign him to oblivion, he has only himself^ not 
me, to blame. 

Now, the charge is that there was a plot entered into to have a Constitution formed 
for Kansas, and put in force, without giving the people an opportunity to pass upon 
it, and that Mr. Douglas was in the plot This is as susceptible of proof by the rec- 
ord as is the fact that the State of Minnesota was admitted into the Union at the last 
session of Congress. 

On the 25th of June, 1856, a bill was pending in the United States Senate to au- 
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thorize the people of Kansas to form a Constitution and come into the Union. On 
that day Mr. Toombs ofi'ered an amendment which he intended to propose to the bill 
which was ordered to be printed, and, with the original bill and other amendments, 
recommended to the Committee on Territories, of which Mr. Douglas was Chairman. 
This amendment of Mr. Toombs, printed by order of the Senate, and a copy of 
which I have here present, provided for the appointment of commissionei-a who were 
to take a census of Kansas, divide the Territory into election districts, and superin- 
:ei»d the election of delegates to form a Constitution, and contains a clause in the 
18th section which I will read to you, requiring the Cotfstitution which should be 
formed to be submitted to the people for adoption, it reads as follows : 

" That the following propositions be and the same are hereby offered to the said 
Convention of the people of Kansas,- when formed, for their free acceptance or re- 
jection, which, if accepted by the Convention, and ratified by the people at the elec- 
tion for the adoption of the Constitution, shall be obligatory on the United States, 
and upon the said State of Kansas," etc. 

It has been contended by some of the newspaper press, that this section did not 
require the Constitution which should be formed to be submitted to the people for 
approval, and that it was only the land propositions which were to be submitted. 
You will observe the language is that the pi'opositions ai*e to be " ratified by the peo- 
ple at the election for the adoption of the Constitution." Would it have been possi- 
ble to ratify the land propositions " at the election for the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion," unless such an election was to be held ? 

When one thing is required by a contract or law to be done, the doing of which is 
made dependent upon and cannot be performed without the doing of some other thing, 
is not that other thing just as much required by the contract or law as the first ? It 
matters not in what part of the act, nor in what phraseology the intention of the 
Legislature is expressed, so you can clearly jiscertaiu what it is ; and whenever that 
intention is ascertained from an examination of the language us(k1, such intention is 
part of and a requirement of the law. Can any candid, fair-minded man, read the 
section I have quoted, and say that tlie intention to have the Constitution which 
should be formed submitted to Uie people for their adoption, is not clearly expressed? 
In my judgnient there can be no controversy among honest men upon a proposition 
so plain as this. Mr. Douglas has never pretended to deny, so ftu' as I am aware, 
that the Toombs amendment, as originally inti-odueed, did require a. submission of tho 
Constitution to the people. Tliis amendment of Mr. Toombs was referred to the 
committee of which Mr. Douglas was Chairman, and reported back by him on the 
30th of June, with the words, "And ratified by the people at the election for the 
adoption of the Constitution" stricken out. I have hei'e a copy of the bill as report- 
ed back by Mr. Douglas to substantiate the statement I make. Varioud other alter- 
ations were also made in the bill to which I shall presently have occasion to call at- 
tention. There was no other clause in the original Toombs bill requiring a submis- 
sion of the Constitution to the people than tiie one I have read, and there was no 
clause whatever, after that was struck out, in the bill, as reported back by Judge 
Pouglas, requiring a submission. I will now introduce a witness whose testimony 
cannot be impeached, he acknowledging himself to have been one of the conspirators 
and privy to the fact about which he testifies. 

Senator Bigler alludmg to tlie Toombs bill, as it wiis called, and which, afler sun- 
di7 amendments, passed the Senate, and to the propriety of submitting the Constitu- 
tion which should be formed to a vote of the people, made the following statement in 
his place in the Senate, December 9i.h, 1857. I read from part 1, Cungressional 
Globe of last session, paragraph 21: 

" I was present when that subject wtis discussed by Senators, before the bill was 
introduced, and the queation was raised and discussed whether the Constitution, when 
formed, should be submitted to a vote of the people. It was held by the most intel- 
ligent on the subject, that in view of all the diificulties surrounding that Territory, 
^e danger of any experiment at that time of a popular vote, it would be better tliat 
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there should be no such provision in the Toomhs bill ; and it is my understanding, in 
all tiie intercourse I had, that tliat Convention would make a Constitution and send 
it here without submitting it to the popular vote." 

In speaking of this meeting again on the 21st December, 1857 ( Congressional 
€lobe, same vol., page 113), Senator Bigler said : 

" Nothing was farther from my mind than to allude to any social or confidential in- 
terview. Tlie meeting was not of that character. Indeed, it was semi-official, and 
called to promote the public good. My recollection was clear tliat I left the confer- 
ence under the impression that it had been deemed best to adopt measures to admh 
Kansas as a State through the agency of one popular election, and that for delegates 
to the Convention. This impression was the stronger, because I thought the spirit 
of the bill infringed upon the doctrine of non-intervention, to which 1 had great aver- 
sion ; but with the hope of accomplishing great good, and as no movement had been 
made in that direction in the Territory, I waived this objection, and concludf^d to sup- 
port the measure. I have a few items of testimony as to the correctness of these 
impressions, and with their submission I shall be content. I have before me the bill 
reported by the Senator from Illinois, on the 7th of March, 1856, providing for the 
admission of Kansas as a State, the third section of which reads as follows : 

" ' That the following propositions be, and the same are hereby offered to the said 
Convention of the people of Kansas, when fonned, for their free acceptance or re- 
jection ; which, if accepted by the Convention and ?atified by the people at the elec- 
tion for the adoption of the Constitution, shall be obligatory upon the United States, 
and upon the said State of Kansas.' 

" The bill read in place by the Senator from Georgia, on the 25th of June, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Territories, contained the same section, word for word. 
Botli these bills were under consideration at tiie (-onference referred to, but, sir, when 
the Senator from Illinois reported the Toombs bill to the Senate, with amend- 
ments, the next morning, it did not contain that portion of the third section which in- 
dicated to the Convention that the Constitution should be approved by the peopie; 
The words ' and ratified by the people at the election for the adoption of the Consti- 
tution ' had been stricken out." 

I am not now seeking to prove that Douglas was in the plot to force a Constitu- 
tion upon Kansas without allowing the people to vote directly upon it. I shall at- 
tend to that branch of the subject by and by. My object now is to prove the exist- 
ence of the plot, what the design was, and I ask if I have not already done so. 
Here are the facts : 

The introduction of a bill on the 7th of March, 1856, providing for the calling of 
a Convention in Kansas, to form a State Constitution, and providing that the Consti- 
tution should be submitted to the people for adoption ; an amendment to this bill, 
proposed by Mr. Toombs, containing the same requirement ; a reference of these va- 
rious bills to the Committee on Territories ; a consuliation of Senators to determinie 
whether it was advisable to have the Constitution submitted for ratification ; the de- 
termination that it wiis not advisable ; and a report of the bill back to the Senate 
uext morning, with the clause providing for the submission stricken out. Could evi- 
dence be more complete to establish the first part of the charge I have made of a 
plot having been entered into by somebody, to have a Constitution adopted without 
submitting it to the people ? 

Now, for the other part of the tharge, that Judge Douglas was in this plot, whether 
knowingly or ignorantly, is not material to my purpose. The charge is that he was 
an instrument co-operating in the project to have a Constitution formed and put into 
operation, without affording the people an opportunity to pass upon it. The first evi- 
dence to sustain the charge is the fact that he rei)orted back the Toombs amendment 
with the clause providing for the submission stricken out. This, ifi connection with 
his speech in the Senate on tho 9th of December, 1857 ( Congressional €lobe, part 1, 
page 14), wherein he stated: 

" That during the last Congress, I [Mr. Douglas] reported a bill from the Com 
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mittee on Territories, to authorize the people of Kansas to assemble and form a Con- 
stitution for themselves. Subsequently the Senater from Georgia (Mr. Toombs) 
brought forward a substitute for my bill, which, after having been modified by him 
and myself in consultation, was passed by the Senate." 

This of itself ought to be sufficient to show that my coUeage was an instrument in 
the plot to have a Constitution put in force without submitting it to the people, and 
to forever close hi? mouth from attempting to deny. No man can reconcile his acta 
and former d'>clarations with his present denial, and the only charitable conclusion 
would be that he was being used by others without knowmg it. Whether he is en- 
titled to ihe benefit of even this excuse, you must judge on a candid hearing of the 
facts I shall present. When the charge was first made in the United States Senate, 
by Mr. Bigler, that my colleague had voted for an Enabling Act which put a Govem- 
iaent in operation without submitting the Constitution to the people, my colleague 
(^Congressional Globe, last session, part 1, page 24) stated: 

"I will ask the Senator to show me an intimation from any one member of the 
Senate, in the whole debate on the Toombs bill, and in the Union from any quarter, 
that the Constitution was not to be submitted to the people. I will venture to say 
that on all sides of the chamber it was so understood at the time. If the opponents 
of the bill had understood it was not, they would have made the point on it ; and if 
they had made it we should certainly have yielded to it, and put in the clause. That 
is a discovery made since the President .found out that it was not safe to t^ike it for 
granted that that would be done which ought in fairness to have been done." 

I knew at the time this statement was made, that I had urged the very objection 
to the Toombs bill t>vo years before, that it did not provide for the submission of the 
Constitution. You will find my remarks, made on the 2d of July, 1856, in the ap- 
pendix to the Congressional Globe of that year, page 179, urging this very objection. 
Do you ask why I iid not expose him at the time ? I will tell you — Mr. Douglas 
was then doing good service against the Lecompton iniquity. The Republicans were 
then engaged in a hand-to-hand fight with the National Democracy, to prevent the 
bringing of Kansas into the Union as a slave State against the wishes of its inhabi- 
tants, and of course I was unwilling to turn our guns from the common enemy to 
strike down an ally. Judge Douglas, however, on the same day, and in the same de- 
bate, probably recollecting, or being reminded of the fact, that I had objected to the 
Toombs bill when pending, that it did not provide for the submission of the Constitu- 
tion to the people, made another statement which is to be found in the same volume 
of the Congressional Globe, page 22, in which he says : 

" That the bill was silent on the subject is true, and my attention was called to 
that about the time it was passed ; and I took the fair construction to be, that powers 
not delegated were reserved, and that of course the Constitution would be submitted 
to the people. Whether this statement is consistent with the statement just before 
made, that had the point been made it would have been yielded to, or that it wae a 
new discovery, you will determine ; for if the public records do not convict and c:)n- 
demn him, he may go uncondemned, so far as I am concerned. I make no use hero 
of the testimony of Senator Bigler to show that Judge Douglas must have been privy 
to the consultation held at his house, when it was determined not to submit the Con- 
stitution to the people, because Judge Douglas denies it, and I wish to use his ow^n 
acts and declarations, which are abundantly sufficient for my purpose. 

I come to a piece of testimony which disposes of all these various pretenses which 
have been set up for striking out of the original Toombs proposition, the clause re- 
quiring a submission of the Constitution to the people, and shows that it was not done 
either by accident, by inadvertence, or because it was believed that the bill, bemg 
silent on the subject, the Constitution would necessarily be submitted to the people 
for approval. What will you think, after listening to the facts already presented, to 
show that there was a design with those who concocted the Toombs bill as amended, 
not to submit the Constitution to the people, if I now bring before you the amended 
bill as Judge Douglas reported it back, and show the clause of the original bill re- 
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quiring submission, was not only struck out, but that other clauses were inserted m 
tlic bill putting it absolutely out of the power of the Convention to submit the Con- 
stitution to the people for approval, had they desired to do so ? If I can produce 
such evidence as that,. will you not all agree that it clinches and establishes forever 
all I charged at Chicago, and more too ? 

I propose now to furnish that evidence. It will be rememberea that Mr. Toombs's 
bill provided for holding an election for delegates to form a Constitution under the 
supervision of commissioners to be appointed by the President, and in the bill as re- 
ported back by Judge Douglas, these words, not to be found in the original bill, are 
inserted at the close of the 11th section, viz : 

"A nd until the complete execution of this act no other election sha 1 be held in 
Mid Tenitory." 

Ti.is clause put it out of the power of the Convention to refer to the people for 
adoption ; it absolutely prohibited the holding of any other election than that for the 
election of delegates, till that act was completely executed, which would not have 
been until Kansas was admitted as a State, or at all events till her Constitution was 
fully prepared and ready for submission to Congress for admission Other amend- 
ments reported by Judge Douglas to the original Toombs bill, clearly show that the 
intention was to enable Kansas to become a State without any fmiher action than 
simply a resolution of admission. The amendment reported by Mr. Douglas, that 
" until the next Congressional apportionment, the said State shall have one represen- 
tative," clearly shows this, no such provision being contained in the original Toombs 
bill. For what otiier earthly purpose could the clause to prevent any other election 
in Kansas, except that of delegates, till it was admitted as a State, have been inserted 
except to prevent a submission of the Constitution, when formed, to the people ? 

The Toombs bill did not pass in the exact shape in which Judge Douglas reported 
it. Several amendments were made to it in the Senate. I am now dealing with the 
action of Judge Douglas as connected with that bill, and speak of the bill as he re- 
commended it. The facts I have stated in regard to this matter appear upon the 
records, which I have here present to show to any man Avho wishes to look at them. 
They establish beyond the power of controversey, all the charges I have made, and 
show that Judge Douglas was made use of as an instrument by others, or else know- 
ingly was a party to the scheme to have a Government put in force over the pbople 
of Kansas, without giving them an opportunity to pass upon it. That others high in 
position in the so-called Democratic party were parties to such a scheme is confessed 
by Gov. Bigler ; and the only reason why the scheme was not carried, and Kansas 
long ago forced into the Union as a slave State, is the fact, that the Republicans were 
sufficiently strong in the House of Reprei entatives tx) defeat the measm-e. 



Extract from Mr, Douglases Speech made at Jacksonville, and referred to hy Mr 

lAiicoln in his opening at Charleston, 

I have been reminded by a friend behind me that there is another topic upon 
which there has been a desire expressed that I should speak. I am told that Mr 
Lyman Trumbull, who has the good fortune to hold a seat in the United States Sen.- 
ate, in violation of the bargain between him and Lincoln, was here the other day 
and occupi:?d his time in making certain charges against me, involving, if they be 
true, moral turpitude. I am also informed that the charges he made here were sub- 
stantially the same as those made by him in the city of Chicago, which were prmted 
in the newspapers of that city. I now propose to answer those charges and to anni- 
hilate every pretext that an honest man has ever had for repeating them. 

In order that I may meet these charges fairly, I will read them, as made by Mr. 
Trumbull, in his Chicago speech, in his own language. He says : 

" Now, fellow-citizens, I make the distinct charge that there was a preconcerted 
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arrangement and plot entered into by the very men who now claim credit for oppoft» 
in<5 » Constitution not submitted to the people, to have a Constitution formed and 
put in force without giving the people an opportunity to pass upon' it. This, my 
ftiends, is a seripus chai'ge, but I charge it to-night, that the very men who traverse 
the country under banners, proclaiming popular sovereignty, by design, concocted a 
bill on purpose to force a Constitution upon that people." 
Again, speaking to some one in the crowd, he says : 

" And you want to satisfy yourself that he was in the plot to force a Constitution 
upon that people? I will satisfy you. I will cram the trtith down any honest man's 
throat, until he cannot deny it, and to the man who does deny it, I will cram the lie 
down his throat till he shall cry enough! It is preposterous — ^it is the most damnable 
effrontery that man ever put on to conceal a scheme to defraud atid cheat the people 
oui of their righta, and then claim credit for it" 

That is polite and decent language for a Senator of the United States. Remem- 
ber that that language was used without any provocation whatever from me. I had 
not alluded to him in any manner in any speech that I had made, hence without 
provocation. As soon as he sets his foot within the State, he makes the direct 
charge that I was a painty to a plot to force a Constitution upon the people of 
Kansas against their will, and knowing that it would be denied, he talks about 
cramming the lie down the throat of any man who shall deny it, until he cries 
enough. 

Why did he take it for granted that it would be denied, unless he knew it to be 
false ? Why did he deem it necessary to make a threat in advance that he would 
" cram the lie " down the throat of any man that should deny it ? I have no doubt 
that the entire Abolition party consider it very polite for Mr. Trumbull to go round 
uttering calumnies of that kind, bullying and talking of cramming lies down men's 
throats ; but if I deny any of his lies by calling him a liar, they are shocked at the 
indecency of the language ; hence, to-day, instead of calling him a liar I intend to 
prove that he is one. 

I wish in the first place to refer to the evidence adduced by Trambull, at Chicago, 
to sustain his charge. He there declared that Mr. Toombs, of Georgia, intro- 
duced a bill into Congress authorizing the people of Kansas to form a Constitution 
and come into the Union, that when introduced it contained a clause requiring the 
Constitution to be submitted to the people, and thni I struck out the words of that 
clause. 

Suppose it were true" that there was such a clause in the bill, aiid that I strjck it 
out, is tlmt proof of a plot to force a Constitution upon a people against tiieir will ? 
Bear in mind, that from the days of George "Washington to the Administrji^i^n of 
Franklin Pierce, there had never been passed by Congress a bill requiring the 
submission of a Constitution to the people. If TnimbuU's charge, that I struck 
out that clause, were true, it would only prove that I had reported the bill in 
the exact shape of every bill of like character that passed under Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Jackson, or any other President, to the time of the then 
present Administration. I ask you, would that be evidence of a design to force a 
Constitution on a people against their will ? If it were so, it would be evidence 
■•gainst Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Jackson, Van Buren, and eveiy other 
President. 

But upon examination, it turns out that the Toombs bill never did contain a clause 
requiring the Constitution to be submitted. Hence no such clause was ever stricken 
out by me or any body else. It is true, however, that the Toombs bill and its au- 
thors all took it for granted that the Constitution would be submitted. There had 
never been, in the history of tlus Government, any attempt made to tbrce a Consti- 
tution u[)on an unwilling people, and nobody dreamed that any such attempt would 
be made, or deemed it necessary to provide for such a contingency. If such a clause 
was necessai-y in Mr. Trumbull's opinion, why did he not offer an amendment to that 
eflect? 
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In order to give more pertinency to that (juestion, I will read au extract from 
rrumbuU's speech, in the Senate, on the Toombs bill, made on the 2d of July, 1856. 
He said : 

" We are asked to amend this bill, and make it perfect, and a liberal spirit seems 
to be manifested on the part of some Senators to have a fair bill. It is difficult, I 
admit, to frame a bill that will give satisfaction to all, but to approach it, or come 
near it, I think two things must be done." 

Tke first, then, he goes on to say, was the application of the Wilmot Proviso to 
the Territories, and the second the repeal of all the laws passed by the Territorial Leg- 
islature. He did not then say that it was necessary to put in a clause requiring the 
submission of the Constitution. Why, if he thought such a provision necessary, did 
he not introduce it ? He says in his speech that he was invited to offer amend- 
ments Why did he not do so ? He cannot pretend that he had no chance to do 
this, for he did offer some amendments, but none requiring submission. 

I now proceed to show that Mr. Trumbull knew at the time that the bill was 
silent as to the subject of submission, and also that he, and every bod) else, took it 
for granted that the Constitution would be submitted. Now for the evidence. In 
his second speech he says: "The bill in many of its features meets my approbation." 
So he did not think it so very bad. 

Further on he says : 

"In regard to the measure introduced by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Toombs]], 
and recommended by the Committee, I regard it, in many respects, as a most excel- 
lent bill ; but we must look at it in the light of surrounding circumstances. In the 
condition of things now existing in the country, I do not consider it as a safa meas- 
ure, noi* one which will give peace, and I will give my reasons. First, it affords no 
immediate relief. It provides for takiug a census of the voters in the Territory, 
for an election in November, and the assembling of a Convention in December, to 
form, if it thinks proper, a Constitution for Kansas, preparatory to its admission into 
the Union as a State. It is not until December that the Convention is to meet. It 
would take *ome time to form a Constitution. / sujypose that Constitution would 
have to he mtijied ly the people before it becomes valid." 

He there expressly ueclared that he supposed, under the bill, the Constitution 
would have to be submitted to the people before it became valid. He went on 
to say : 

" No provision is made in this bill for such a ratification. This is objectionable to 
my mind. I do not think the people should be bound by a Constitution, without 
passing upon it directly, themselves." 

Wliy did he not ofifer an amendment providing for such a submission, if ho 
thought it necessary ? Notwithstanding the a;bsence of such a clause, he took it 
for granted that the Constitution would have to be ratified by the people, under 
the bill. 

In another part of the same speech, he says: 

" Thore is nothing said in this bill, so far as I have discovered, about submitting 
the Constitution which is to be framed, to the people, for their sanction or rejection. 
Perhaps the Conveiition would have the right to submit it, if it should think proper; 
but it is certainly not compelled to do so, accoi'ding to the provisions of the bill. If 
It is to be submitted to the people, it will take time, and it will not be until some 
time next year that this new Constitution, aflormed and ratified by the people, would 
be submitted here to Congress for its acceptance, and what is to be the condition of 
that people in the meantime ?" 

You see that his argument then was that the Toombs bill would not get Kansas 
into the Union quick enough and was objectionable on that account. He had 
no fears about this submission, or why did he not introduce an amendment to meet 
the case ? 

A voice — ^" Why didn't you? Tou were Chairman of the Committee." 
Mr. Douglas — will answer that question for you. 
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In the first place, no such provision had ever before been put in any similar act 
passed by Congress. I did not suppose that there was an honest man who would pre- 
tend that the omission of such a clause furnished evidence of a conspiracy or attempt 
to impose on the people. It could not be expected that such of us as did not think 
that omission was evidence of such a scheme, would offer s;r'"h an amendment ; but 
if Trumbull then believed what he now says, why did he not offer the amend- 
ment, and try to prevent it, when he was, as he says, invited to do so ? 

In this connection I will tell you what the main point of discussion was : ""There 
was a bill pending to admit Kansas whenever she should have a population of 
93,420, that being the i-afio required for a member of Congress. Under that bill 
Kansas could not have become a Siate for some years, because she could not have 
had the requisite population. Mr. Toombs took it into his head to bring in a bill to . 
admit Kansas then, with only twenty-five or thirty thousand people, and the question 
was whether we would allow Kansas to come in under this bill, or keep her out 
under mine until she had 93,420 people. The Committee considered that question, 
and overruled me by deciding in favor of the immediate admission of Kansas, and I 
reported acaordingly. I hold in my hand a copy of the Report which I made at that 
time. I will read from it : 

" The point upon which your Committee have entertained the most serious and 
grave doubts in regard to the propriety of indorsing the proposition, relates to the 
fact that, in the absence of any census of the inhabitants, there is reason to appre- 
hend that the Territory does not contain sufficient population to entitle them to de- 
mand admission under the treaty with France, if we take the ratio of representation 
for a member of Congi-ess as the rule." 

Thus you see that in the written report accompanying the bill, I said that the 
great difficulty with the Committee was the question of population. In the same 
report I happened to refer to the question of submission. Now, \Uien to what I said 
about that : 

" In the opinion of your Committee, whenever a Constitution shall be formed in 
any Territory, preparatory to its admission into the Union as a State, justice, the 
genius of our institutions, the whole theory of our republican system, imperatively 
demands that the voice of the people shall be fairly expressed, and then: will ^^m- 
bodied in that fundamental law without fraud or violence, or intimidation, or any 
other improper or unlawful influence, and subject to no other restrictions than those 
imposed by the Constitution of the United States." 

I read this from the Report I made at the time, on the Toombs bill. I will read 
yet another passage trom the same Report ; after setting out the features of the 
Toombs bill, I contrast it with the proposition of Senator Seward, saying : 

"The revised proposition of the Senator from Georgia refers all matt-^rs In dis- 
pute to the decision of the present population, with guaranties of fairness and safe- 
guards against frauds and violence, to which no reasonable man can find just grounds 
of exception, while the Senator from New York, if his proposition is designed to 
recognize and impart vitality to the Topeka Constitution, proposes to disfranchise not 
only all the emigrants who have arrived in the Territory this year^ but all the law- 
abiding men who refused to join in the act of open rebellion against the constituted 
authorities of the Territory last year by making the unauthorized and unlawful 
action of a political party the fundamental law of the whole people." 

Then, again, I repeat that under that bill the question is to be referred to the pres- 
ent population to decide for or against coming into the Union under the Constitution 
they may adopt. 

Mr. rrumbull, when at Chicago, rested his charge upon the allegation that the 
clause requiring submission was originally in the bUl, and was stricken out by me. 
When that falsehood was exposed by a publication of the record, he went to Alton 
and made another bpecch, repeating the charge and referring to other and difierent 
evidence to sustain it He saw that he was caught in his first falsehood, so he * 
changed the issue, and instead of resting upon the allegation of striking out, he made 
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it rest upon the declaration that I had introduced a clause into the bill prohibiting 
the people from voting upon the Constitution. I am told that he made the same 
charge here that he made at Alton, that I had actually introduced and incorporated 
into the bill, a clause which prohibited the people from voting upon their Constitu- 
tion. I hold his Alton speech in my hand, and will read the amendment, which he 
alleges that I offered. It is in these words : 

"And until the complete execution of this act no other election shall be held ia 
said Territory." 

Trumbull says the object of that amendment was to prevent the Convention fria 
submitting the Constitution to a vote of the people. 1 will read what he said a\ 
Alton on that subject : 

" This clause put it out of the power of the Convention, had it been so dispos<!d, 
to submit the Constitution to the people for adoption ; for it absolutely prohibited the 
holding of any other election, than that for the election of delegates, tiU that act was 
completely executed, which would not have been till Kansas was admitted as a State, 
or, at all events, till her Constitution was fully prepared and ready for submission to 
Congress for admission." 

Now, do you suppose that Mr. Trumbull supposed that that clause prohibited the 
Convention from submitting the Constitution to the people, when, in his speech in the 
Senate, he declared that the Convention had a right to submit it ? In his Alton 
speech, as will be seen by the extract which I have read, he declared that the clause 
put it out of the power of the Convention to submit the Constitution, and in his 
speech in the Senate he said : 

" There is nothing said in this bill, so far as I have discovered, about submitting 
the Constitution which is to be formed, to the people, for their sanction oi rejection. 
Perhaps the Convention could have the right to submit it, if it should think proper, 
but it is certainly not compelled to do so according to the provisions of the bill." 

Thus you see that, in Congress, he declared the bill to be silent on the subject, and 
a few days since, at Alton, he made a speech, and said that there was a provision in 
the bill prohibiting submission. 

I have two answers to make to that. In the first place, the amendment which he 
quotes as depriving the people of an opportunity to vote upon the Constitution, was 
stricken out on my motion — absolutely stricken out and not voted on at all ! In the 
second place, in lieu of it, a provision was voted ui authorizing the Convention to 
order an election whenever it pleased. I will read. After Trumbull had made his 
speech in the Senate, declaring that the Constitution ^would probably be submitted 
to the people, although the bill was silent upon that subject, I made a few remarks, 
and offered two amendments, which you may find in the Appendix to the Con 
gresdonal Globe, volume thirty-three, first session of the thirty-fourth Congress, 
page 795. 

I quote : 

" Mr. Douglas — ^I have an amendment to offer from tlie Committee on Territories. 
On page 8, section 11, strike out Hie words * until the complete execution of this act 
no other election shall be held in said Territory,' and insert the amendment which I 
hold in my hand," 

The amendment was as follows : 

" That all persons who shall possess the other qualifications prescribed for voters 
under this act, and who shall have been bonajide inhabitants of said Territory since 
its organization, and who shall have absented themselves therefrom in consequence 
of the disturbances therein, and who shall return before the first day of October 
next, and become bonajide inhabitants of the Territory, with the intent of making 
it their permanent home, and shall present satisfactory evidence of these facts to the 
Board of Commissioners, shall be entitled to vote at said election, and shall have 
their names placed on said corrected list of voters for that purpose." 

That amendment was adopted unanimously. After its adoption, the record shows 
the following : 
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" Mr. Douglas — have another amendment to ofl'er from the Committee, to follow 
the amendment which has been adopted. The bill reads now, * and until the com- 
plete execution of this act, no other election shall be held in said Territory.' It has 
been suggested that it should be modified in this way, 'and to avoid all conflict in 
the complete execution of this act, all other elections in said Territory are hereby 
postponed until such time as said Convention shall appoint,' so that they can appoint 
the day in the event that there should be a failure to come into the Union." 

This amendment was also agreed to without dissent. 

Thus you see that the amendment quoted by Trumbull, at Alton, as evidence 
against me, instead of being put into the bill by me, was stricken out on my motion, 
and never became a part thereof at all. You also see that the substituted clause 
expressly authorized the Convention to appoint such day of election as it should 
deem proper. 

Mi:. Trumbull when he made that speech knew these facts. He forged his evi- 
dence from beginning to end, and by falsifying the record he endeavors to bolster up 
his false charge. I ask you what you think of Trumbull thus going around the 
country, falsifying and garbling the public records. I ask yOu whether you will 
sustain a man who will descend to the infamy of such conduct 

Mr. Douglas proceeded to remark that he should not hereafter occupy his time in 
refuting such charges made by Trumbull, but that Lincoln having indorsed the char- 
acter of Trumbull for veracity, he should hold him [Lincoln] responsible for the 
slanders. 
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FIFTH JOINT DEBATE, AT GALESBURGH, 

October 7, 1858. 



MR. DOUGLAS'S SPEECH. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : Four years ago I appeared before the people of 
Knox county for the purpose of defending my political action upon the Compromise 
measures of 1850 and the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill. Those of you be- 
fore me, who were present then, will remember tliat I vindicated myself for support- 
ing those two measures by the fact that they rested upon the great fundamental prin- 
ciple that the people of each State and each Territory of this Union have the right, 
and ought to be permitted to exercise the right, of regulating their own domestic con- 
cerns in Iheir own way, subject to no other limitation or restriction than that whi'^h 
the Constitution of the United States imposes upon them. I then called upon the 
people of Illinois to decide whether that principle of self-government was right or 
wrong. If it was and is right, then the Compromise measures of 1850 were right, 
and, ojnsequently, the Kansas and Nebraska bill, based upon the sfune principle, 
roust necessarily have been right. 

The Kansas and Nebraska bill declared, in so many words, that it was the true 
intent and meaning of the act not to legislate slavery into any State or Territory, nor 
to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the people thereof perfectly free to form and 
regulate their domestic institutions in their own way, subject only to the Constitution 
of the United States. For the last four years I have devoted all my energies, in 
private and public, to commend that principle to the American people. Whatever 
else may be said in condemnation or support of my political course, I apprehend 
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that no honest man will doubt the fidelity with which, under all circumstaftces, I have 
stood by it. 

During the last year a question arose in the Congress of the United States whether 
or not that principle would be violated by the admission of Kansas into the Union 
under the Lecompton Constitution. In my opinion, the attempt to force Kansas in 
under that Constitution, was a gnjss \'iolation of the principle enunciated in the Com- 
promise measures of 1850, and Kansas and Nebraska bill of 1854, and therefore 1 
led off in the fight against the Lecompton Constitution, and conducted it until the 
effort to carry that Constitution through Congress was abandoned. And I can appeal 
to all men, friends and foes, Democrats and Republicans, Northern men and South 
em men, that during the whole of that fight I carried the banner of Popular Sov 
ereignty aloft, and never allowed it to trail in the dust, or lowered my flag until vic- 
tory perched upon our arms. When the Lecompton Constitution was defeated, the 
question arose in the minds of those who had advocated it ivhat they should next 
resort to in order to carry out their views. They devised measure known as the 
Knglish bill, and granted a general amnesty and political pardon to all men who had 
fought against the Lecompton Constitution, provided they would support that bill. I 
for one did not choose to accept the pardon, or to avail myself of the amnesty gi*anted 
on that condition. The fact that the supporters of Lecompton were willing to forgive 
all difierences of opinion at that time in the event those who opposed it favored the 
English bill, was an admission they did not think that opposition to Lecompton im- 
paired a man's standing in the Democratic party. Now the question arises, what 
was that English bill which certain men are now attempting to make a test of politi- 
cal orthodoxy in this country. It provided, in substance, that the Lecompton Con- 
stitution should be sent back to the people of Kansas for their adoption or rejection, 
at an election which was held in August last, and in case they refused admission un- 
der it, that Kansas should be kept out of the Union until she had 93,420 inhabitants. 
I was in favor of sending the Constitution back in order to enable the people to say 
whether or not it was their act and deed, and embodied their will ; but the other 
•proposition, that if they refused to come into the Union under it, they should be kept 
out until they had double or treble the population they then had, I never would sanc- 
tion by my vote. The reason why 1 could not sanction it is to be found in the fact that 
by the English bill, if the people of iCansas had only agreed to become a slavehold- 
ing State under the Lecompton Constitution, they could have done so with 35,000 
people, but if they insisted on bemg a free State, as they had a right to do, then 
they were to be punished by being kept out of the Union until they had nearly three 
times that population. I then said in my place in the Senate, as I now say to you, 
that whenever Kansas has population enough for a slave State she has population 
enough for a free State. I have never yet given a vote, and I never intend to record 
one, making an odious and unjust distinction between the different States of this 
Union. I hold it to be a fundamental principle in our republican form of govern- 
ment that all the States of this Union, old and new, free and slave, stand on an exact 
equattty. Equality among the different States is a cardinal principle on which all 
xir institutions rest. Wherever, therefore, you make a discrimination, saying to a 
slave State that it shall be admitted with 35,000 inhabitants, and to a free State that 
It ohall not be admitted until it has 93,000 or 100,000 inhabitants, you are throwing 
the whole weight of the Federal Government into the scale in favor of one class of 
States against the other. Nor would I on the other hand any sooner sanction the 
doctrine that a free State could be admitted into the Union with 35,000 people, 
while a slave State was kept out until it had 93,000. I have always declared in the 
Senate my willingness, and I am willing now to adopt the rule, that no Territory 
shall ever become a State, until it has the requisite population for a member of Con- 
gress, according to the then existing ratio. But while I have always been, and am 
noTT willing to adopt that general rule, 1 was not willing and would not consent to 
make an exception of Kansas, as a punishment for her obstinacy, in demanding the 
right to do as she pleased in the formation of her Constitution. It is proper that I 
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should remafrk here, that my opposition to the Lecompton Constitution did not rest 
upon the peculiar position taken by Kansas on the subject of slavery. I held then, 
and hold now, that if the people of Kansas want a slave State, it is their right to 
make one and be received into the Union under it ; if, on the contrary, they want a 
free State, it is their right to have it, and no man should ever oppose their admission 
because they ask it under the one or the other. . I hold to that great principle of 
self-government which asserts the right cf every people to decide for themselves the 
nature and character of the domestic institutions and fundamental law under which 
they are to live. 

The effort has been and is now being made in this State by certain postmasters 
and other Federal office-holders, to make a test of faith on the support of the English 
bill. These men are now making speeches all over the State against me and in 
favor of Lincoln, either directly or indirectly, because I would not sanction a dis- 
crimination between slave and free States by voting for the English bill. But while 
that bill is made a test in Illinois for the purpose of breaking up the Democratic or- 
ganization in this State, how is it in the other States? Go to Indiana, and there you 
find English himself, the author of the English bill, who is a candidate for re-elec- 
tion to Congress, has been forced by public opinion to abandon his own darling 
project, and to give a promise that he will vote for the admission of Kansas at once, 
whenever she forms a Constitution in pursuance of law, and ratifies it by a majority 
vote of her people. Not only is this the case with English himself, but I am in- 
formed that every Democratic candidate for Congress in Indiana takes the same 
ground. Pass to Ohio, and there you find that Groesbeck, and Pendleton, and Cox, 
and all the other anti-Lecompton men who stood shoulder to shoulder with me 
against the Lecompton Constitution, but voted for the English bill, now repudiate it 
and take the same ground that I do on that question. So it is with the Joneses and 
others of Pennsylvania, and so it is with every other Lecompton Democrat in the 
free States. They now abandon even the English bill, and come back the true 
platform which I proclaimed at the time in the Senate, and upon which the Democ- 
racy of Illinois now stand. And yet, notwithstanding the fact, that every Lecomp- 
ton and anti-Lecompton Democrat in the free States hjas abandoned the English bill, 
you are told that it is to be made a test upon me, while the power and patrouiige of 
the Gk>vernment are all exerted to elect men to Congress in the other States who 
occupy the same position with reference to it that I do. It seems that my political 
offense consists in the fact that I first did not vote for the English bill, and thus 
pledge myself to keep Kansas out of the Union until she has a population of 
93,420, and then retuni home, violate that pledge, repudiate the bill, and take the 
opposite ground. If I had done this, perhaps the Administration would now be ad- 
vo iating my re-election, as it is that of the others who have pursued this course. I 
did not choose to give that pledge, for the reason that I did not intend to carry out 
that principle. I never will consent, for the sake of conciliating the frowns of power, 
to pledge myself to do that which I do not intend to perform. I now submit 
the question to you as my constituency, whether I was not right, first, in resisting 
tlie adoption of the Lecompton Constitution ; and secondly, in resisting the English 
bill. I repeat, that I opposed the Lecompton Constitution because it was not the 
act and deed of the people of Kansas, and did not embody their will. I denied the 
right of any power on eai'tli, under our system of Government, to force a Constitu- 
tion on an unwilling people. There was a time when some men could pretend to 
believe that the Lecompton Constitution embodied the will of the people of Kansas, 
but iliat time has passed. The question was referred to the people of Kansas under 
the English bill last August, and then, at a fair election, they rejected the Lecomp- 
ton C/Onstitution by a vote of from eight to ten against it to one in its favor. Sino^ 
it hixii been voted down by so overwhelming a majority, no man can pretend that it 
was the act and deed of that people. I suljmit the question to you whether or not, 
if it had not been for me, that Constitution would have been crammed down the 
throats of the people of Kansas against their consent. While at least nmety-nine 
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out of every hundred people here present, agree tliat I was riglit in' defeating t!^j^ 
project, yet my ienemies use the fact that I did defeat it by doiug riglit, to breajt m;e 
down and put another man in the United States in my place. The very mien whqf 
acknowledge that I was right in defeating Lecorapton, now Ibrm' aii'alliaiice wftllf 
Federal office-holders, professed Lecompton men, to defeat nae, because I ^d ri^t.' 
My political opponent, Mr. Lincoln, has no hope on earth^ and has never di*eaimed miV 
he had a chance of success, were it not for the aid tliat he is i-eceiving from Fe4«.m 
office-holders, who are usmg their influence and the patronage of the Goveraihent 
jigaiast me in revenge for ray having defeated the Lecompton (Constitution. Wliat" 
do you Republicans think of a political orgjuiization that will try to make an unWy* 
and unnatural combination Avith its professed foes to beat a mail merely because he' 
has done right ? You know such is the fact with regard to your own party. You 
know that the ax of decapitation is suspended over every man in o&ce in Illinois, and" 
the terror of proscription is threatened every Democrat by the present Adminiatra- 
i ion, unless he supports the Republican ticket in preference to my Democratic asso^ 
ciates and myself. I could find an instance in the postmaster of the city of Galea-, 
burgh, and in every other postmaster in this vicinit;i, , all of whoin have been stricken 
down simply because they discharged the duties of their offices honestly, and supjporte^ 
the regular Democratic ticket hi this State in the right The Republican p&rty is avail- 
ing itself of every unworthy means in the present contest to carry the elsctiohi be- 
cause its leaders know that if they let this chance slip they will never have another,: 
juid their hopes of making this a Republican State will be blasted forever. 

Now, let me ask you whether the country lias any interest in sustaining this or- 
ganization, known as the Republican party. That party is unlik'e all other political'' 
organizations in this country. All other parlies have been national in their charac- 
ter — ^have avowed their principles alike in the slave and free States, in Kentucky as 
v/cU as Illinois, in Louisiana as well as in Massachusetts. Such was the case with 
the old Whig party, and such was and is the case with the Democratic party. 
Whigs and Democrats could proclaim their principles boldly arid fearlessly in the 
North and in the South, in the East and in the West, wherever the Constitution 
ruled and the American flag waved over American soil. 

But now you have a sectional organization, a party which appeals to the NortK- 
ei-n section of the Union against the Southern, a party which appeals to North^irtl 
passion. Northern pride, Jjorthem ambition, and Northern prejudiees, agjEuhsi' 
Southern people, the Southern States, and Southern institutions. The Icsaders' of 
that party hope that they will be able to unite the Northern States in one great sec- 
tional party, and inasmuch as the North is the strongest section, that they will thiis" 
be enabled to out vote, conquer, goveni, and control the South. Hence you find 
that they now make speeches advocating principles and measures which cannot M" 
defended in any slaveholding State of this Union. Is there a Republican, residing, 
in Galesburgh who can travel into Kentucky and carry his principles with him across ' 
the Ohio? What Republican from Massachusetts can visit the Old Dominion wltii- 
out leavuig his principles behind him when he crosses Mason and Dixon's line 
Permit me to say to you in perfect good humor, but in all sincerity, that no politi- 
cal creed is sound which cannot be proclaimed fearlessly in every State of this Unibii' 
where the Federal Constitution is net tl^e supreme law of the land. Not only is 
this Republican party unable to proclaim its prmciples alike in the North and in (he 
South, in. the free States and in the slave States, but it cannot even proclaim them " 
in the same forms and give them the same strength and meaning in all parts of the' 
same State. My friend Lincoln finds it extremely difficult to manage a debate in 
the center part of the State, where there is a mixture of men from the North and . 
the South. In the extreme Northern part of Illinois he can pi'oclaira as bold 
and radical Abolitionism as ever Giddings, Lovejoy, or Garrison enunciated, but' 
when he gets down a little further South he claims that he is an old line Whig, a 
disciple of Henry Clay, and declai-es that he still adheres to the old lino Whig creed, 
and has nothing whatever to do with Abolitionism, or negro equality, or negro citi- 
12 
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senship. I once before hiuted this, of Mr. Lincoln in a public speech, and at 
Cbwrleston he defied me to show that there was, any difference between his speeches 
in the North and in tlie South, and that they were not in strict harmony. I will now 
ciall your attention to two of them, and you can then say whether you would be apt 
tQ believe that the same man ever uttered both. In a speech in reply to me at Chi- 
«ago in July last^ Mr. Lincoln, in speaking of the equality of the negro witn the 
white man, used the following language : 

" I should like to know, if taking tliis old Declaration of Independence, which de- 
clares that all men are equal upon principle, and making exceptions to it, where will 
it stop ? If one man says it does not mean a negro, w hy inay hot another man say 
it does not mean another man ? If tlie Declaration is not the truth, let us get the 
statute book in which we find it and tear it out. Who is so bold as to do it? If it 
is not true, let us tear it out." 

You find that Mr. Lincohi there proposed that if tie doctrine of the Declaration 
t£ Independence, declaiming all men to be born equal, did not include the negro and 
put him on an equahty with the white man, that we should take the statute book and 
tear it out He there took the ground that the negro race is included in the Decla- 
ration of Independence as the equal of the white race, and that there could be no 
Buch thing as a distmction in the races, making one superior and the other inferior. 
I read now from the same speech : 

•^My friends [he says], I have detained you about as long as I desire to do, and 
I have only to say let us disciu*d. all this quibbling about this man and the other 
man — this race and that race and the other race being inferior, and therefore 
they must be placed in an inferior position, discarding our standard that we have 
led 08. Let us discard all these things, and unite as one people throughout this 
land, until we shall once more stand up declaring that all men are created equal." 

["That's right," etc.] 

Yes, I have no doubt that you think it is right, but the Lincoln men down in 
Coles, Tazewell and Sangamon counties do not think it is light. In the conclusion 
of the same speech, talking to the Chicago Abolitionists, he said : " I leave you, 
hoping that the lamp of liberty will burn in your bosoms until there shall no longer 
be a doqbt that all men are created free and equal." [" Good, good."] Well, 
you say good to that, and you are going to vote for Lincoln because he holds 
that doctrine. I will not blame you for supporting him on that ground, but I will 
show you in immediate contiflst with that doctrine, what Mr Lincoln said down 
in Egypt in order to get votes in that locality where tliey do not hold to such a 
doctrine. In a joint discussion between Mr. Lincoln and myself, at Charleston, I 
think, on the 18lh of last month, Mr. Lincoln, refei'rlng to this subject, used the fol- 
lowing language : 

" I will say then, that I am not nor never have been in favor of bringing about 
in any way the social and political equality of the white and black races ; that I 
am not nor never have been in favor of making voters of the free negroes, or 
jurors, or qualifying them to hold office, or having them to marry with white peo- 
ple. 1 wiU say in addition, that there is a physical difference beioreen the white 
and black races, which, I suppose, will forever forbid the two races living together 
upon terms of social and political equality, and inasmuch as they cannot so live, 
that while they do remain together, there must be the position of superior and in- 
ferior, that I as much as any other man am in favor of the superior position being 
assigned to the white man." 

I " Good for Lincoln."] 

. Fellow-citizens, here you find men hurraing for Lincoln and saying that he did 
right, when in one part of the State he stood up for negro equality, and in an- 
other part for political effect, discarded the doctrine and declared that there al- 
ways must be a superior and inferior race. Abolitionists up north are expected 
and required to vote for Lincoln because he goes for the equality of the races, 
holding that by the Declaration of Independence the white man and the negro 



«7ere created equal, and endowed by the Divin« law with that equality, and down 
south he tells the old Whigs, the Kentuckians, Virginians, a"d Tennesseeans, that 
there is a physical difference in the races, making one superior and the other in- 
feiioi-, and that he is in favor of naaintaining the superiority of the white i*ace over 
the negro. Now, how can you reconcile those two positions of Mr. Lincoln? He 
.s to be voted for in the south as a pro-slavery man, and he is to be toted for in the 
north as an Abolitionist. Up here he thinks it is all nonsense to talk about a differ- 
enc»; between the races, and says that we must "discard all quibbling about this race 
and that race and the other race being inferior, and therefore they must be placed in 
au inferior position." Down south he makes this " quibble " about this race and that 
race gnd the other race being inferior as the creed of his party, and declares that the 
negn: can never be elevated to the position of the white man. You find that his politi- 
cal meetings are called by different n. ; : i s in different counties in ihe State. Here they 
are called Republican meetings, but in old Tazewell, where Lincoln made a speech 
last Tuesday, he did not address a Repuhlican meeting, but " a grand rally of the 
lAncoln men" There are very few Republicans there, because Tazewell county jj 
filled with old Virginians and Kentuckians, ail of whom are Whigs or Democrats, and 
if Mr. Lincoln had called an Abolition or Republican meeting there, he would not get 
many votes. Go down into Egypt and you find that he and his party are operat- 
ing under an alias there, which his friend Trumbull has given them, in order that 
they may cheat the people. When I was down in Monroe county a few weeks ago 
addressing the people, I saw handbills posted announcing that Mr. Trumbull was go- 
ing to speak in behalf of Lincoln, and what do you think the name of his party was 
tliere ? Why the " Free Democracy." Mr. Trumbull and Mr. Jehu Baker were 
announced to address the Free Democracy of Monroe county, and the bill was 
signed " Many Free Democrats." The reason that Lincoln and his party adopted 
the name of " Free Democracy " down there was because Monroe county has al- 
ways been an old-fashioned Democratic county, and hence it was necessary to make 
the people believe that they were Democrats, sympathized with them, and were fight- 
ing for Lincohi as Democrats. C!ome up to Springfield, where Lincoln now lives 
and always has lived, and you find that the Convention of his party which assembled 
to nominate candidates for Legislature, who are expected to vote for him if elected, 
dare not adopt the name of Republican, but assembled under the title of " all op- 
posed to the Democracy." ThuD you find that Mr. Lincoln's creed cannot travel 
through even one half of the counties of this State, but that it changes its hues 
and becomes lighter and lighter, as it travels from the extreme north, until it is near- 
ly wiiite, when it readies the extreme south end of the State. I ask you, my friends, 
why cannot Republicans avow their principles alike every where ? I would despise 
myself if I thought that I was procuring your votes by concealing my opinions, 
and by avowing one set of principles in one part of the State, and a different set 
in another part. If I do not truly and honorably represent your feelings and prin- 
ciples, then I ought not to be your Senator ; and I will never conceal my opinions, 
or modify or change them a hair's breadth in order to get votes. I tell you that this 
Chicago doctrine of Lincoln's — declaring that the negro and the white man are made 
equal by the Declaration of Independence and by Divine Providence — is a mon- 
strous heresy. The signers of the Declaration of Independence never dreamtd of 
the negro when they were writing that documen^ They referred to white men, 
to men of European birth and European descent, when they declared the equality 
of all men. I see a gentleman there in the crowd shaking his head. Let me 
remind him that when Thomas Jefferson wrote that document, he was the owner, 
and so continued until his death, of a large number of slaves. Did he intend to say 
in that Declamtion, that his negro slaves, which he held and treated as property, 
were created his equals by Divine law, and that he was violating the law of God 
every day of his life by holding them as slaves ? It must be borne in mind that 
when that Declaration was put forth, every one of the thirteen Colonies were slave- 
holding Colonies, and every man who signed that instrument represented a slave 



holding constituency. Recollect, also, that no one of them emancipated his slaves, 
much less put them on an equality with himself, after he signed the Declaration. On 
the contrary, they all continued to hold their negroes as slaves during the revolution- 
ary war. Now, do you believe — are you willing to have it said — that every man 
who signed the Declaration of Independence declared tlie negro his equal, and then 
^vas hypocrite enough to continue to hold him as a slave, in violation of what he be- 
lieved to be the Divine law ? .And yet when you say that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence includes the negro,, you charge the signers of it with hypocrisy. 

I say to you, frankly, that in my opinio^, this Government was made by our fathers 
on the white basis. It was made by white men for the beiiefit of white men and 
their posterity forever, and was '.ntended to be administered by white men in all time 
to come. But while I hold that under our Constitution and political system the ne- 
gro is not a citizen, cannot be a citizen, and ought not to be a citizen, it does not fol< 
low by any means that he should be a slave. On the contrary it does follow that the 
negro, as an inferior race, ought to possess every right, every privilege, every immu- 
nity which he can safely exercise consistent with the safety of .the society in which 
he lives. Humanity requires, and Christianity commands, that you shall extend to 
every inferior being, and eveiy dependent being, all the privileges, immunities and 
advantages which can be granted to them consistent with the safety of society. If 
you ask me the nature and extent of these privileges, I answer that that is a ques- 
tion which the people of each State must decide for themselves. Illinois has decided 
that question for herself. We have said tliat in this State the negro shall not be 
a slave, nor shall he be a citizen. Kentucky holds a different doctrine. New York 
holds one different from either, and Maine one different from all. Virginia, in her 
policy on this question, differs in many respects from the others, and so on, until 
there is hardly two Slates whose policy is exactly alike in regard to the relation 
of the white man and the negro. Nor can you reconcile them and make them alike. 
Each State must do as it pleases. Illinois had as much right to adopt the policy 
which we have on that subject a . Kentucky had to adopt a different policy. Tiie 
great prhaciple of this Government is, that each State has the right to do as it 
pleases on all these questions, and no other State, or power on earth has the right 
to interfere with us, or complain of us merely because our system differ from 
theirs. In the Compromise Measures of 1850, Mr. Clay declaied that this great 
principle ought to exist in the Territories as well as in the States, and I reasserted 
liis doctrine in the Kansas and Nebraska bill in 1854. 

But Mr. Lincoln cannot be made to understand, r.nd those who arc determined to 
vote for him, no matter whether he is a pro-slaveiy mau in the south and a negro 
equality advocate in the north, cannot be made to understand how it is that in a 
Territoiy the people can do as they please on the slaver)^ question under the Di'ed 
Scott decision. Let us see whether I cannot explain it to the satisfaction of all 
impartial men. Chief Justice Taney has said in his opinion in the Dred Scott case, 
that a negro slave being property, stands on an equal footing with other prop- 
erty, and that the owner may carry them into United States territory the same 
.'is he does other property. Suppose any two of you, neighbors, should conclude 
to go to Kansas, one carrying $100,000 worth of negro slaves and the other 
$] 00,000 worth of mixed merchandise, including quantities of liquois. You both 
agree that under that decision you may carry your property to Kansas, but when 
you get it there, the merchant who is possessed of the liquors is met by the 
Maine liquor law, which prohibits the sale or use of his property, and the owner 
of the slaves is met by equally unfriendly legislation, which makes his properly 
worthless after he gets it there. What is the right to carry your property into 
the Territory worth to either, when unfriendly legislation in the Territory renders 
it worthless after you get it there? The slaveholder when he gets his slaves 
there finds that there is no local kw to protect him in holding them, no slave code, 
no police regulation maintaining and supporting him in his right, and he discovers at 
once that tlie absence of such friendly legislation excludes his property from the 
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Territory, just as irresistibly as if there was a posidve Constitutional prohibition 
excluding it. Thus you find it is with any kind of property in a Territory, it 
depends for its protection on the local and municipal law. If the people of a Verri- 
tory want slavery, they make friendly legislation to introduce it, but if they do not 
wane it, they withhold all protection from it, and then it cannot exist there. Such 
was tlie \iew taken on the subject by different Southern men when the Nebraska bill 
passed. See the speech of Mr. Orr, of South Cai-olina, the present Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of Congress, made at that time, and there you -will find 
this whole doctrine argued out at full length. Read the speeches of other Southern 
Congressmen, Senators and Representatives, made in 1854, and you will find that 
they took the same view of the subject as Mr. Orr — that slavery could never be 
forced on a peoole who did not want it. I hold that in this country there is no 
nower on the face of the globe that c^n force any institution on an unwilling people, 
rhe great fundamental principle of our Grovemment is that the people of each State 
jind each Territory shall be left perfectly free to decide for themselves what shall be 
the nature and character of their institutions. When this Government was made, it 
was based on that principle. At the time of its formation there were twelve slave- 
holding States and one free State in this Union. Suppose this doctrine of Mr. Lin- 
coln and the Republicans, of uniformity of laws of all the States on the subject of 
slavery, liad prevailed; suppose Mr. Lincoln himself had been a member of the 
Convention which framed the Constitution, and that he had risen in that august 
body, and addressing ilie father of his countiy, had said as he did at Spring- 
field : 

"A house divided against itself cannot stand. I believe this Government cannot 
endure permanently half slave and half free. I do not expect the Union to be dis- 
solved — do not expect the house to fall, but I do expect it will cease to be divided. 
It will become all one tiling or all the other." 

What do you think would have been the result? Suppose he had made that Con- 
vention believe that Joctiune and they had acted upon it, what do you think would 
have been the result ? Do you believe that the one free State would have outvoted 
the twelve slaveholding States, and thus abolish slavery ? On the contrary, would 
not the twelve slaveholding States have outvoted the one free State, and under his 
doctrine liave fastened slavery by an irrevocable Constitutional provision upon every 
inch of the American Republic? Thus you see that the doctrine he now advocates, 
if proclaimed at the beginning of the Government, would have established slavery 
every where throughout the American continent, and are you willing, now that we 
have the majority section, to exercise a power which we never would have submit- 
ted to when we were in the minority ? If the Southern States had attoxnpted to con- 
trol our institutions, and make the States all slave when they had the power, I ask 
would you have submitted to it? If you would not, are you willing now, that we 
have become the strongest under that great principle of self-government that allows 
each State to do as it pleases, to attempt to control the Southern institutions? Then, 
my friends, I say to you that there is but one path of peace in this Republic, and 
that is to administer this Government as our fathers made it, divided into free and 
slave States, allowing each State to decide for itself whether it wants slaveiy or not. 
If Illinois will settle the slavery question for herself, and mind her own bueiness 
and let her neighbors alone, we will be at peace with Kentucky, and every other 
Southern State. If every other State in the Union will do the same there will l>e 
peace between the North and the South, and in the whole Union. 
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ME, LINCOLN'S REPLY. 

My Fkllow-citizens : A very large portion of the speech which Judge Doug- 
las has addressed to you has previously been delivered and put in print. I do not 
mean that for a hit upon the Judge at all. If I had not been interrupted, T was going 
to say that such an answer as I was able to make to a very large portion of it, had 
already been more than once made and published. There has been an opportunity 
afforded to tlie public to see our respective views upon the topics discussed in a large 
portion of the speech which he has just delivered. I make these remirks for the 
purpose of excusing myself for not passing over the entire ground that the Judge 
has traversed. I however desire to take up some of the points that he has attended 
to, and ask your attention to them, and I shall follow him backwards upon som6 
notes which I have taken, reversing the order by beginning wher: he cx>n 
eluded. 

The Judge has alluded to the Declaration of Independence, and insisted that 
negroes are not included in that Declaration; and that it is a slander upon the fraraers 
of that instrument, to suppose that negroes were meant therein ; and he asks you : 
Is it possible to believe that Mi*. Jefferson, who penned the immortal paper, could 
have supposed himself applying the language of that instrument to the negro race, 
and yet held a portion of that race in slavery ? Would he not at once have freed 
them? I only have to remark upon this, part of the Judge's speech (and that, 
too, very briefly, for I shall not detain myself, or you, upon that point for any great 
length of time), that I believe the entire records of the world, from the date of the 
Declaration of Independence up to within three years ago, may be searched in vain 
for one single atfirmation, from one single man, that the negro was not included in 
the Declaration of Independence; I think I may defy Judge Douglas to show that 
he ever said so, that Washington ever said so, that any President ever said so, that 
any member of Congress ever said so, or that any living man upon the whole earth 
ever said so, until the necessities of the present policy of the Democratic party, in 
regard to slavery, had to invent that affirmation. And I will remind Judge 
Douglas and this audience, that while JMr. Jeffer son was the owner of slaves, as 
undoubtedly he was, in speaking upon this very subject, he used the strong lan- 
guage that "he trembled for_jd3_gpuntrT when he remembered tha^ God was just.;'' 
and I will ofierlhe highest premium in my power to "Jiidge T5buglas if he wiU 
show that he, in all his life, ever uttered a sentimeut at all akin to that of 
Jefferson. 

The next thing to which I will ask your attention is the Judge's comments upon 
the fact, as he assumes it to be, that we cannot call our public meetings as Republi- 
can meetings ; and he instances Tazewell county as one of the places where the 
friends of Lincoln have called a public meeting and have not dared to name it a 
Republican meeting. He instances Monroe county as another where Judge Trum- 
bull and Jehu Bc^er addressed the persons whom the Judge assumes to be the 
fnendi of Lincoln, calling them tho "Free Democracy." I have the honor to infonn 
Juage Douglas that he spoke in that very county of Tazewell last Saturday, 
and I was there on Tuesday last, and when he spoke there he spoke under a call not 
venturing to use the word "Democrat" [Turning to Judge Douglas.] What think 
you of this? 

So again, there is another thing to which I would ask the Judge's attention upon 
this subject. In the contest of 1856 his party delighted to call themselves together 
as the. "National Democracy," but now, if there should be a notice put up any where 
for a meeting of the "National Democracy," Judge Douglas and his friends v;ould 
not come. They would not suppose themselves invited. They would understand 
Uiat it was a call for those hateful postmasters whor-n he talks about 

Now a few words in regard to these extracts from speeches of mine, which 
Judge Douglas has read to you, and which he supposes are in very great contrast to 
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each other. Those speeches have been before the public for a conaiderable time, 
and if they have any inconsistency in them, if there is any conflict in them, the pub- 
lic have been able to detect it When the Judge says, in speaking on this subject 
that I make speeches of one sort for the people of the northen end of the State;, 
and of a different sort for the southern people, he assumes that I do not understand 
that my speeches will be put in print and read north and south. I knew all the 
while that the speech that I made at Chicago, and the one I made at Jonesboro and 
tixe one at l,*barleston, would all be put m print and all the readrag and intelligent 
men in the community would see them and know all about my opinions. And I 
have not supposed, and do not now suppose, that there is any conflict whatevOT 
between them. But the Judge will have it that if we do not confess that there is a 
sort of inequality between the white and black races, which justifi^ea us in malung 
them slaves, we must, then, insist that there is a degree of equality that requires us 
to make them our wives. Now, I have all the while taken a broad disi.action ia 
regard to that matter ; and that is all there is in these different speeches which he 
aii-ays here, and the entire reading of either of the speeches will show that that dia- 
tinction was made. Perhaps by taking two parts of the same speech, he could have 
got up as much of a conflict as the one he has found. I have all the while xima- 
tuined, tliat in so far as it should be insisted that there was an equality between the 
white and black races that should produce a perfect social and political equality, it 
was an impossibility. This you have seen in my printed speeches, and with it I Mive 
said, that in their right to " life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness," as proclfumed 
in tliat old Declaration, the inferior races are our equals, ^d these declarationi 
I have constantly made in reference to the abstract moral question, to contemplate 
and consider when we are legislating about any new country which is not already 
cursed with the actual presence of the evil- — slavery. I have never manifested any 
impatience with the necessities that spring from the actual presence of black peopte 
amongst us, and the actual existence of slavery amongst us where it does already ex- 
ist ; but I have insisted that, in legislating for new countries, where it does not existy 
there is no just rule other than that of moral and abstract right ! With refei-ence to 
those new countries, those maxims as to the right of a people to " life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness," were the just rules to be constantly referred to. There is 
no misunderstanding this, except by men interested to misunderstand it. I take ii 
that I liave to address an intelligent and reading community, who will peruse what I 
say, weigh it, and then judge whetlier I advance improper or i.osound view«, o* 
whether I advance hypocritical, and deceptive, and contrary views in different pop? 
tions of tlje country. I believe myself to be guilty of no such thinpt as the latter, 
though, of course, I cannot claim that I am entirely free from all error in the opitt- 
ions 1 advance. , 

Tlie Judge has also detained us awhile in regard to the distinction between his 
party and our party. His he assumes to be a national party— ours a sectional one. 
He does this in asking the question whether this country has any interest in the mom* 
teuance of the Republican party ? He assumes that our party is altogether sectional 
— that the party to which he adheres is national ; and the argument is, that no party 
can be a rightful party — can be based upon rightful principles — unless it can an- 
nounce ite principles every where. I presume that Judge Douglas could not go into 
Russia and announce the doctrine of our national Democracy ; he could not denoncce 
tlic doctrine of kings and emperors and monarchies in Russia; and it may be true 
of* this country, that in some places we may not be able to procl^um a doctrine as 
clearly true as the truth of Democracy, because there is a section so directly opposed 
to it that they will not tolerate us in doing so. Is it the true test of the soundness 
of a doctrine, that in some places people won't let you proclaim it? Is that the war 



Chiciigo would not let Judge Douglas preach a certain favorite doctrine of his. I 
commend to his consideration the question, whether he takes that as a test of the 
unsoundness of what he wanted to preach. 



to test the truth of any doctrine ? 
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Spiere is, another thing to which I wish to ask attention for a little while on th^s 
sttision. What' has always beeii the ieyidence brpught forward to prove that the 
Jtejatibiican party is a sectional party? The main oixe was that in the Southern ppr- 
^85 of the Tjnion the people did not let the iRepubliauis proclaim their doctrines 
;'«li}j^gst them. That has been the main eyidencfe lirought forw(^;d — ;tliat they had 
*M sujpporterb, or substimtially none, in the slave States, The South have not taken 
^ola pf our principles as we announce them; nor does Judge t)buglas now gx'apple 
*Vj^,those principles. We have a JRepublican State Platform, laid down in Spring- 
^el^ in 3utiQ last, stating our position aU the way through tlie questions before the 
^intry. We' are now far advanced in this canvass. Jud^e Douglas and I have 
■rnhde perhaps forty speeches apiece, and we have now for itho fifth time met face to 
'fe^p' in debate, arid up to this day I have not found either Judge Doughis or any 
iTri^ii^ of" his taking hold of the Republican platform or laying his finger upon any- 
tjSiing^ in it Uiat' is wrong. I ask you all to recollect that Judge Douglas turns away 
l^oWthe platforiri 'of principles to the fact that he can find people somewhere who 
not allow us to twanounce those principles. If he had great confidence that our 
jSrifa/laples were wrong, he Mould take hold of them and demonstrate them to be 
^i^^olig. But ho does not do so. The only evidence he has of their being wrong is 
iS^' jtEe 'act that there are people who won't allow us to preach them. I ask again is 
Tp^jthe way to test the soundness of a doctrine? 
'1 ask his attention also to the fact that by the rule of imtionality he is himself fast 
;Sdming sectional. I ask his attention to the fact that his speeches would not go as 



ing sectional.' I ask his attention to the fact that his speeches 
^n«nt now south of the Ohio river as they have formerly gone there. I ask his 
l^ib^tion to the fact that he felicitates himself to-day tliat all the Democi-ats of the 
fi^&B States are ageing with him, while he omits to tell us that, the Democrats of 
Sii^ Slave State a^ee with him. If he has not thought of this, I commend to his 
?pnaderation the Evidence in his own declaration, on this day, of his becoming sec- 
boofll too. I see it rapidly approaching. Whatever may be the result of this ephe- 
meri^ contest between Judge Douglas and myself, I see the day rapidly approaching 
wliciii his pill of sectionalism, which he has been thrusting down the throats of Re- 
publicans for yeiars past, will be crowded down his own throat. 

|?6w in regard to what Judge Douglas said (in the beginning of his speech) about 
&e pomprbmise of 1850, containing the principle of the Nebraska bill, although I 
pave often presented my views upon that subject, yet as I have not done so in this 
taiivass, I will, if you please, detain you a little with them. I liuve always maintained, 
as I was able, that there was nothing of tlie principle of tlie Nebraska bill in 
Uie Compromise of 1850 at all — nothing whatever. Where can you find the prin- 
feipijB of the Nebraska bill in tLit Compromise ? If any where, in the two pieces of 
tire Compromise organizing the Territories of New Mexico and Utsih. It was ex- 
^^ly provided in these two acts, that, when they came to be admitted into the 
Uuioii, they should be admitted with or without slavery, as they should choose, by 
tbeiir own Constitutions. Nothing was said in either of those acts as to what wjxs to 
be 'done in relation to slavery during the territorial existence of tliose Territories, 
while Henry Clay constantly miide the JeclaratioD (Judge Douglas recogiiizing liim 
As a leader) that, in his opinion, the old Mexican laws would control that question 
dnriiig the territorial existence, and that these old Mexican laws excluded slavery. 
HoW 'can that be used as a principle for declaring that during the territorial existence 
as well as at the time of framing the Constitution, the people, if you please, might 
Have slaves if they wanted them ? I am not discussing the question whether it is 
right or wrong; but how are the New Mexican and Utah laws patterns for the Ne- 
Wska bill? I maintain that the organization of Utah and New Mexico did not 
Establish a general principle at all. It had no feature of establishing u general prin- 
apl^ The acts to which I have refeired were a part of a geneml system of Com- 
prbiriises. They did not lay down what was proposed as a regular policy for the 
Te?:titcries ; only an agreement in this particular ca?e to do in that way, because 
oth'er things were done that were to be a compensation for it. They were allowed 
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to conic in, in that sho^e, because in another way it was paid for — considering that ^as; a 
part of that system of meiisures called the Compromise of 1850, which finally includgcl 
half a dozen acts. It included the admission of California as a free State, which was 
kept out of the Union for half a year because it had formed a free Constitution. It 
included the settlement of the boundary of Texas, which had been undefined bdEgre, 
which was in itself a slavery question ; for, if ypu pushed the line farther west, yc(U 
made Texas larger, and made mor« slave Territory ; while, if you drew the hne to- 
ward the east, you narrowed the boundary and diminished the domain of slavery, and 
by sp much increased free Territory. It included the abolition of the slave-trade in 
the District of Columbia. It included the passage of a new Fugitive Slave lav^. 

these things were put together, and though passed in separate acts, were never- 
theless in legislation, (as the speeches at the time will show), made to depend upor. 
each other. Each got votes, with the understanding that the other measures were to 
pass, and by this system of Compromise, in that series of measures, those two bills 
—■the New Mexico and Utah bills-^were passed j and I say lor that reason tUey 
could not be taken as models, fi amed upon their own intrinsic principle, for all 
ture Territories. And I have the evidence of this in the fact that Judge DouglaSy 
a year afterward, or more than a year afterward, perliaps, when he fii-st introduced 
bills for the purpose of framing new Territories, did not attempt to follow these bills 
of New Mexico and Utah ; and even when he introduced tliis Nebraska billj j think 
you will discover that he did not exactly follow them. But I dp not wish to dwell t|t 
great length upon this branch of the discussion. My own opinion is, that a thorough 
investigation will show most plainly that the New Mexico and Utah bills vfejce part 
of a system of Compromise, and not designed as patterns for future territorial legis- 
lation ; and that this Nebraska bill did pot follow them as a pattern at all. 

The Judge tells, in pioceeding, that he is opposed to making any odious distinc- 
tions between free and slave States. I am altogether unaware that the Republio^ns 
are in favor of making any odious distinctions between the free and slave States. 
But there stiU is a difference, I think, between Judge Douglas and the. Republicans 
in this. I suppose that the real difference between Judge .Douglas and his friends, 
and the Republicans on the contrary, is, that the Judge is not in favor of making any 
difference between slavery and liberty — that he is in favor of eradicating, of pressing 
out of view, the questions of preference in this country for free or slave institutioi^ ; 
and consequently every sentiment he utters discards the idea that there is any wrong 
in slavery. Every thing that emanates fi-om him or his coadjutors in their course of 
policy, carefully excludes the thought that there is any thing wrong in slavery. A}1 
their arguments, if you will consider them, will be seen to exclude the thought th^t 
there is any thing whatever wrong in slavery. If you will take the Judge's speeches, 
and select the short and pointed sentences expressed by him — as his declaration th^ 
he " don't care whether slavery is voted up or down " — ^you will see at once that tius 
is perfectly logical, if you do not admit that slavery is wrong. If you do admit that 
it is wrong. Judge Douglas cannot lo^cally say he don't cai*e whether n wrong is 
voted up or voted down. Judge Douglas declares that if any community want sla- 
v<'ry they have a riglit to have it. He can say that logically, if he says that there 
is no wrong in slavery ; but if you admit that there is a wrong in it, he cannot logi- 
callj say that any body has a right to do wrong. He hisists that, upon the scoi-e of 
equality, the owners of slaves and owners of pi-operty — of horses and every other 
soi t of property — should be alike and hold them alike in a new Territo)^. That is 
perfectly logical, if the two species of property are alike and are equally founded in 
right But if you admit that one of them is wrong, ypu cannot institute any equali- 
ty between right and wrong. And from tliis difference of sentiment — the belief on 
the part of cue that the institution is wrong, and a policy springing from that belief 
which looks to the arrest of the enlargement of that wrong ; and this other senti- 
ment, that it is no wrong, and a policy sprung from that sentiment which will toler- 
af> no idea of preventing that wrong from growing larger, and looks to there never 
beuig an end of it through all the existence of things, — arises the real difference be- 
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tween Judge Douglas and his friends on the one hand, and the Republicans on the 
other. Now, I confess myself as belonging to that class in the country who contem- 
plate slavery as a moral, social and political evil, having due regard for its actual ex- 
istence amongst us and the difficulties of getting rid of it in any .satisfactory way, 
and to all the Constitutional obligations which have been thrown about it ; but, never- 
theless, desii"e a policy that looks to the prevention of it as a wrong, and looks hope- 
folly to the time when as a wrong it may come to an end. 

Judge Douglas has again, for, I believe, the fifth time, if not the seventh, in my 
presence, reiterated his charge of a conspiracy or con^bination between the JSTa- 
tional Democrats and Republicans. What evidence Judge Douglas has upon this 
subject I know not, inasmuch as he never favors us with any. I have said upon a 
former occasion, and I do not choose to suppress it now, that I have no objection to 
the division in the Judge's party. He got it up himself. It was all his and their 
work. He had, I think, a great deal more to do with the steps that led to the Le- 
compton Constitution than Mr. Buchanan had; though at last, when they reached it, 
they quarreled over It, and their friends divided upon it, I am very firee to confess 
to Judge Douglas that I have no objection to the division ; but 1 defy the Judge to 
show any evidence that I have in any way promoted that division, unless he insists 
on being a witness himself in merely saying so. I can give all fair friends of Judge 
Douglas here to understand exactly the view that Republicans take in regard to that 
division. Don't you remember how two years ago the opponents of the Democratic 
party were divided between Fremont and Fillmore ? I guess you do. Any Demo- 
cx&t who remembers that division, will remember also that he was at the 
time very glad of it, and then he will be able to see all there is between the Na- 
tional Democrats and the Republicans. What we now think of the two divisions of 
Democrats, you then thought of the Fremont and Fillmore divisions. That is all 
there is of it 

But, if the Judge continues to put forward the declaration that there is an unholy 
and unnatural alliance betw^een the Republican and the National Democrats, I now 
want to enter my protest against receiving him as an entirely competent witness 
upon that subject I want to call to the Judge's attention an attack he made upon 
me in the first one of these debates, at Ottawa, on the 21st of August In onler 
to fix extreme Abolitionism upon me, Judge Douglas read a set of resolutions which 
he declared had been passed by a Republican State Convention, in October, 1854, 
at Springfield, Illinois, and he declared I had taken part in that Convention. It 
turned out that although a few men calling themselves an anti-Nebraska State Con- 
vention had sat at Springfield about that time, yet neither did I take any part in it; 
nor did it pass the resolutions or any such resolutions as Judge Douglas read. So 
apparent had it become that the resolutions which he read had not been passed at 
Springfield at all, nor by a State Convention in which I had taken part, diat seven 
days ajfterward, at Freeport, Judge Douglas declared that he had been misled by 
Charles H. Lanphier, e^tor of the StaUe Register^ and Thomas L. Harris, member 
cf Congress in that District, and he promised in that speech that when he went to 
Springfield he would investigate the matter. Since then Judge Douglas lias been 
to Springfield, and I presume has made the investigation ; but a monti^ has passed 
since he has been there, and so far as I know, he has made no report of the result 
of his investigation. I have waited as I think sufficient time for the report of that 
investigation, and I have some curiosity to see and hear it A fraud — an absolute 
forgery was committed, and the perpetration of it was traced to the three — Lanphier, 
Httfris and Douglas. Whether it can be narrowed in any way so as to exonerate 
any one of them, is what Judge Douglas's report would probably show. 

It is true tliat the set of resolutions read by Judge Douglas were published in the 
Illinois State Heffisisr on the 16th of October, 1854, as being the resolutions of an 
anti-Nebraska Convention, which had sat in that same month of October, at Spring- 
field- But it is also true that the publication in the Register was a forgery then, 
and the question is still behind, which of the three, if not all of them, committed that 
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forgery ? The idea that it was done by mistake, is absard. The article in the Il- 
linois State Register contains part of the real proceedings of that Springfield Conven- 
tion, showing that the writer of the article had the real proceedings before him, and 
purposely tlu*ew out the scenuine resolutions passed by the Convention, and fraudu- 
lently substituted the others. Lanphier then, as now, was the editor of the JRegisier^ 
so that there seems to be but little room for his escape. But then it is to be borne 
in mind that Lanphier had less interest in the object of that foi^ry than either of 
the other two. The main object of that forgery at that time was to beat Yates and 
elect Hanns to Congress, and that object was known to be exceedingly dear to 
Judge Douglas at that time. Harris and Douglas were both in Springfield when the 
Convention was in session, and although they both left before the fraud appeai-ed in 
the Register^ subsecyient events show that they have both had their eyes fixed upon 
tliat Convention. 

The fraud having been apparently successfiil upon the occasion, both Harris and 
Douglas have more than once since then been attempting to put it to new uses. As 
the fisherman's wife, whose drowned husband was brought home with his body full 
of eelg, said when she was asked, " What was to be done with him? ** " Tb^e ths 
eels out and set him again;" so Harris and Douglas have shown a disposition to 
take the eels out of that stale fraud by which they gained Harris's election, and set 
the fraud again more than once. On the 9th of July, 1856, Douglas attempted a 
repetition of it upon Trumbull on the floor of the Senate of the Cnited States, as 
will appear from the appendix of the Congressional Globe of that date. 

On the 9 th of August, Harris attempted it agdn upon Norton in the House of 
Representatives, as will appear by the same documents — the appendbc to the Chn- 
gressioml Globe of that date. On the 21st of August last, all three — ^Lanphier, 
Douglas and Harris— -reattempted it upon me at Ottawa. It has been clung to and 
played out again and again as an exceedingly high trump by this blessed trio. And 
nnw vbat it has been discovered publicly to be a fraud, we fiud that Judge Douglas 
manifests no surprise at it at alL He makes no complaint of Lanphier, who must 
have known it to be a fraud from the beginning. He, Lanphier and Harris, are just 
as cozy now, and just as active in the concoction of new schemes as they were be- g 
fore the general discovery of this fraud. Now all this is very natural if they are 
all alike guilty in that fraud, and it is very unnatural if any one of them is innocent. 
Lanphier perhaps insists that the rule of honor among thieves does not quite require 
him to take all upon himself, and consequently my friend Judge Douglas finds it dif- 
ficult to make a satisfactory report upon his investigation. But meanwhile the three 
are agreed that each is " a most honoraMe man." 

Judge Douglas requires an indorsement of his truth and honor by a re-election 
to the United States Senate, and he makes and reports against me and against Judge 
Tnimbul!. day after day, charges which we know to be utterly untrue, without for a 
moment seeming to think that this one unexplained fraud, which he promised to 
investigate, will be the least drawback to his claim to belief. Harris ditto. He asks 
a re-election to the lower House of Congress without seeming to remember at all 
that he is involved in this dishonorable finaud! The Illinois iSate Register^ edited by 
Lanphier, then, as now, the central organ of both Harris and Douglas, continues to 
din the public ear with this assertion without seeming to suspect that these assertions 
Aie at all lacking in title to belief. 

After all, the question still recurs upon us, how did that fraud originally get into 
the State Register ? Lanpluer then, as now, was the editor of that paper. Lan- 
phier knows. Lanphier cannot be ignorant of how and by whom it was ori^nally 
concocted. Can he be induced to teU, or if he has told, can Judge Douglas be in- 
duced to tell how it originally was concocted? It may be true thai Lanphi(;r insists 
tliat the two men for whose benefit it was originally devised, shall at least bear their 
^hare of it! How that is, I do not know, and while it remains unexplained, I hope 
to be pardoned if I insist that the mere fact of Judge Douglas making charges 
against Trumbull aud myself is not quite suflSdent evidence to establish them ! 
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While W3 were at Freeport, in one of these joint discussions, I aJswered certain 
intenx)gatories which Judge Douglas had propounded to me, and there in turn pro- 
pounded some to him, which he in a sort of way answered. The third one of these 
intenxjgatories I have with me and wish now to make some comments upon it. It 
was in these woi-ds : " If the Supreme Court of the United States shall decide that 
the States cannot exclude slavery from their lunits, are you in favor of acquiescing 
in, adhering to and following such decision, as a rule of political action ? " 

To this interrogatory Judge Douglas made no answer in any just sense of the 
word. He contented himself with sneering at the thought that it was possible for 
the Supreme Court ever to make such a decision. He sneered at me for propound- 
ing the interrogatory. I had not propounded it without some reflection, and I wish 
now to addi-ess to this audience some remarks upon it. 

In the second clause of the sixth article, I believe it is, of the Constitution of the 
United States, we find the following language : " This Constitution and the laws of 
the United States v.'hich shall be made in pureuance thereof ; and all treaties made, 
or which shall be made under the authority of the United States, shall be the su 
preme law of the land ; and the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, any 
diing in the Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding," 

The essence of the Dred Scott case is compressed into tlie sentence which I will 
now read : Now, as we have already said in an earlier part of this opinion, upon a 
different point, the right of property in a slave is distinctly and expressly affirmed in 
the Constitution." I repeat it, " The right of property in a slave is distinctly and 
expressly affirmed in tiie Constitution ! ?' What is it to be " affirmed " in the Consti- 
tution ? Made firm in the Constitution — so made that it cannot be separated from the 
Coaatitution without breaking the Constitution — durable as the Constitution, and part 
of the Constitution. Now, remembering the provision of the Constitution which I 
have read, afiirming that that instrument is the supreme law of the land ; that the 
Judges of every State shall be bound by it, any law or Constitution of any State to the 
oonti-ary notwithstanding ; that the right of property in a slave is affirmed in that 
Constitution, is made, formed into, and cannot be separated from it without breaking 
it ; durable as the instrument ; part of the instrument ; — what follows as a short and 
even syllogistic argument from it ? I think it follows, and I submit to the considera- 
tion of men capable of arguing, whether as I state it, in syllogistic form, the argument 
has any fault in it ? 

Nothing in the Constitution or laws of any State can destroy a right distinctly and 
expressly afiuroed in the Constitution of the United States. 

The right of property in a slave is distinctly and expressly affirmed in the Con 
stitution of the United States. 

Therefore, nothing in the Constitution or laws of any State can destroy the right 
of property in a slave. 

I beUeve that no fault can be pointed out in that argument; assuming the truth 
o£ the premises, the conclusion, so far as I have capacity at all to understand it, 
follows inevitably. There is a fault in it as I think, but the fault is not in the rea- 
soning; but the falsehood in fact is a fault of tlie premises. I believe that the right 
of property in a slave is not distinctly and expressly affirmed in the Constitution, 
and Judge Douglas thinks it is. I believe that the Supreme Court and the advo- 
cates of that decision may search in vain for the place in the Constitution where the 
right of a slave is distinctly and expressly affirmed. I say, therefore, that I think 
one of the premises is not true in fact. But it is true witli Judge Douglas. It is 
true with the Supreme Court who pronounced it. They are estopped from denying 
it, and being estopped from denying it, the conclusion follows that the Constitution of 
the United States being the supreme law, no constitution or law can interfere with 
it It being affirmed in the decision that the right of property in a slave is distinctly 
and expressly affirmed in the Constitution, the conclusion inevitably follows that no 
State law or constitution can destroy that right. I then say to Judge Douglas and 
10 all others, that I think it will take a better answer than a sneer to show that those 
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who have said that the right of property in a slave ia distinctly and expressly affirm- 
ed in the Constitution, are not prepared to show that no constitution or law can 
destroy that right I say I believe it will take a far better argument than a mere 
sneer to show to the minds of intelligent men that whoever has so said, is not pre- 
pared, whenever public sentiment is so far advanced as to justify it, to say the other. 
This is but an opinion, and the opinion of one very humble man; but it is my 
opinion that the Drcd Scott decision, as it is, never would have been madt in its 
present form if the party that made it had not been sustained previously by tlie 
elections. My own opinion is, that the new Dred Scott decision, deciding against 
the right of the people of the States to exclude slavery, will never be made, if that 
party is not sustained by the elections. I believe, further, that it is just as sure to 
be made as to-morrow is to come, if that party shall be sustained. I have said, upon 
a former occasion, and I repeat it now, tLat the course of argument that Judge 
Douglas makes use of upon this subject (I charge not his motives in this), is pre- 
paring the public mind fur that new Dred Scott decision. I have asked him again 
to point out to me the reasom^ for his first adherence to the Dred Scott decision as it 
is. I have turned his attention to the fact that General Jackson differed vdih him in 
regard to the political obhgation of a Supreme Court decision. I have asked his 
attention to the fact that Jefferson differed with him in regard to the political obliga- 
tion of a Supreme Court decision. Jefferson said, that "Judges are as honest as 
other men, and not more so." And he said, substantially, that "whenever a free 
people should give up in absolute submission to any department of government, 
retaining for themselves no appeal from it, their liberties were gone." I have asked 
his attention to the fact that the Cincinnati platform, upon which he says he stands, dis- 
regards a time-honored decision of the Supreme Court, in denying the power of Con- 
gress to establish a National Bank. I have asked his attention to the fact that he 
himself was one of the most active instruments at one time in breaking down the 
Supreme Court of the State of Illinois, because it had made a decision distasteful to 
him — a struggle ending in the remarkable circumstance of his sitting down as one 
of the new Judges who were to overslaugh that decision — getting his title of Judge 
in that very way. 

So far in this controversy I can get no ansAver at all from Judge Douglas upon 
these subjects. Not one can I get from him, except that he swells himself up and 
says, "All of us who standby the decision of the Supreme Court are the friends of 
the Constitution ; all you fellows that dare question it in any way. are the enemies 
of the Constitution." Now, in this very devoted adherence to this decision, in op- 
position to all the great political leaders whom he has recognized as leaders — in 
opposition to his former self and history, there is something very mai-ked. And the 
manner in which he adheres to it — not as being right upon the merits, as he ccmceives 
(because he did not discuss that at all), but as being absolutely obligatory upon every 
one siraply because of the source from whence it comes — as that which no man 
can gainsay, whatever it may be — this is another marked feature of his adherence 
to that decision. It marks it i\\ this respect, that it commits him to the next decision, 
whenever it comes, as being as obligatory as this one, since he does not invesligate 
it, and won't inquire whether this opinion is right or wrong. So he takes the next 
one without inquiring w^hetber it is right or wrong. He teaches men this dcclrine, 
and in so doing prepares the public mind to take the next decision when it comes, 
without any inquiry. In this I think I argue fairly (without questioning motives 
at al?), that Judge Douglas is most ingeniously and powerfully preparing the public 
mind to take that decision when it comes; and not only so, but he is doing it in 
various other ways. In these general maxims about liberty — in his assertions that 
he "don't care whether slavery is voted up or voted down;" that "whoever wants 
slavery has a right to have it;" that "upon principles of equality it should be allow- 
(id to go every where;" that "there is no inconsistency between free and slave insti- 
tutions." In tliis he is also preparing (whctlier purposely or not) the way for making 
the institution of slavery national ! I repeat again, for I wish no misunderstand- 
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ng, that I do not charge that he means it so ; but I call upon your minds to inquire, 
if you were gcmg to get the best instrument you could, and then set it to work in the 
most mgenious way, to prepare the public mind for this movement, operating in the 
free States, where there is now an abhorrence of the institution of slavery, could 
you find an instrument so capable of doing it as Judge Douglas? or one employed 
in so apt a way to do it? 

I have said once before, and I will repeat it now, that Mr. Clay, when he was 
once answering an objection to the Colonization Society, that it had a tendency to 
tJie ultimate emancipation of the slaves, said that *' those who would repress all ten- 
dencies to liberty and ultimate emancipation must do moi'e than put down the benev- 
olent efforts of the Colonization Society — they must go back to tlie era of our liberty 
and independence, and muzzle the cannon that thunders its annual joyous return — 
they must blot out tlie moi-al lights around us — tliey must penetrate the human soul, 
and eradicate the hght of i-eason and the love of liberty!" And I do think — 
I repeat, though I said it on a former occasion — that Judge Douglas, and whoever like 
him teaches that the negro has no share, humble though it may be, in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, is going back to the era of our liberty and independence, and, 
so far as in him lies, muzzling the cannon that thunders its annual joyous return ; 
that he is blowing out the moral lights around us, when he contends that whoever 
wants slaves has a right to hold them ; that he is penetrating, so far as lies in his 
power, the human soul, and eradicating the light of reason and the love of liberty, 
when he is in every possible way preparing the public mind, by his vast influence, 
for making tlie institution of slavery perpetual and national. 

There is, my friends, only one other point to which I will call your attention for 
the remaining time that I have left me, and perhaps I shall not occupy the entire 
time that I have, as that one point may not take me clear thi-ough it. 

Among the interrogatories that Judge Douglas propounded to me at Freeport, 
there was one in about this language: "Are you opposed to the acquisition of any 
further territory to the United States, unless slavery shall first be prohibited therein?" 
I answered as I thought, in this way, that I am not generally opposed to the acqui- 
sition of additional territorj-, and that I would support a proposition for the acquisi- 
tion of additional territory, according as my supporting it was or was not calculated 
to aggravate this slavery question amongst us. I then proposed to Judge Douglas 
another interrogatory, which was con-elative to that: "Are you in favor of acquiring 
additional territory in disregard of how it may affect us upon the slavery question?" 
Judge Douglas answered, that is, in his own way he answered it. I believe that, 
although he took a good many words to answer it, it was a little more fully answered 
than any other. The substance of his answer was, that this country would continue 
to expand — that it would need additional territory — that it was as absurd to suppose 
that we could continue upon our prcsent territory, enlarging in population as we are, 
as it would be to hoop a boy twelve years of age, and expect him to grow to man's 
size without bursting the hoops. 1 believe it was something hke that Conse- 
quently he was in favor of the acquisition of further territory, as fast as we might 
need it, in disregard of how it might affect the slavery question. I do not say thii 
as giving his exact language, but he said so substantially, and he would leave the 
question of slavery where the territory was acquired, to be settled by the people of 
the acquired territory. [" That's the doctrine."] May be it is ; let us confsidcr tliai 
for a while. This will probably, in the run of things, become one of the concrete- 
manifestations of this slavery question. If Judge Douglas's policy upon this question 
succeeds and gets fairly settled down, until all opposition is crushed out, the next thing 
will be a grab for the territory of poor Mexico, an invasion of the rich lands of 
South America, then the adjoining islands will follow, each one of which promises 
additional slave fields. And this question is to be left to the people of those cx)un- 
tries for settlement. When we shall get Mexico, I don't know whether the Judge 
will be in favor of the Mexican people that we get with it settling that question for 
themselves and all others ; because we know the Judge has a great horror for mon- 
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grels, and I understand that the people of Mexico are most decidedly a race of 
mongrels. I understand that there is not more than one person there out of eight 
who is pure white, and I suppose from the Judge's previous declaration that when 
we get Mexico or any considerable portion of it, that he will be in favor of these 
mongrels settling the question, which would bring him somewhat into collision with 
liis horror of an inferior race. 

It is to be remembered, though, that this power of acquiring additional territory 
is a power confided to the President and Senate of the United States. It is a power 
not under the control of the representatives of the people any further than they, the 
President and the Senate, can be considered the reprfesentatives of the people. Let 
me illustrate that by a ease we have in ourhistoxy. When we acquired the territory 
from Mexico in the Mexican war, the House of Representativeo, composed of the 
imiuediate representatives of the people, all the time insisted that tlio territory thus 
to be acquired should be brought in upon condition that slavery should be forever 
prohibited thereui, upon the terms and in the language that slavery had been pro- 
hibited ft"om coming into this country. That was insisted upon constsmtiy, and never 
failed to cull forth an assurance that any territory thus acquired should have that 
prohibition in it, so ftu" as the House of Representatives was concerned. But at last 
the President and Senate acquired the territory without asking the House of Repre- 
sentatives any thing about it, and took 't without that prohibition. They have the 
power of acquiring territory without the immediate representatives of the people 
being called upon to say any thing about it, and thus furnishing a very apt and pow- 
erful means of bringing new territory into the Union, and when it is once brought 
into the country, involving us anew in this slavery agitation. It is, therefore, as I 
think, a very important question for the consideration of the American people, 
wlKither the policy of bringing in additional tei-ritory, without considering at all how 
it will operate upon the safety of the Union in reference to this one great disturbing 
element in our national politics, shall be adopted as the policy of the country. You 
will bear in mind that it is to be acquired, according to the Judge's view, as fast as 
it is needed, and the indefinite part of this proposition is that we have only Judge 
DougUis and his class of men to decide how fast it is needed. We have no clear 
•ind certain wr.^ of determining or demonstrating how fast territory is needed by the 
ecessities of tlie country. Whoever wants to go out fiUibustering, then, thinks thai 
more territory is needed. Whoever wants wider slave fields, feels sure that some 
additional territory is needed as slave territory. Then it is as easy to show the 
necessity of additional slave territory as it is to assert any thing that is incapable of 
absolute demonstration. Whatever motive a man or a set of men may have for 
making annexation of property or territory, it is veiy easy to assert, but much less 
easy to disprove, that it is necessary for the wants of the country. 

And now it only remains for me to say that I think it is a very grave question for 
the j)eople of this Union to consider whether, in view of the fact that this slavery 
question has been the only one that has ever endnngered our Republican insti- 
tutions — the only one that has ever tlu'eatened or menaced a dissolution of the 
Union — that has ever disturbed us in such a way as to make us fear for the perpe- 
tuity of our liberty — in view of these facts, I think it is an exceedingly interesthig 
and important question for this people to consider, whether we shall engage in the 
policy of acquiring additional territory, discarding altogether from our consideration, 
wliile obtaining new territory, the question how it may affect us in regard to this the 
only endangering element to our, liberties and national greatness. The Judge's view 
has been expressed. I, in my answer to his question, have expressed mine. I think 
it will become an important and practical question. Our views are before the pub- 
lic. I jun willing and anxious that tliey should consider them fully — that they 
should turn it about and consider the importance of the question, and arrive at a 
just conclusion as to whether it is or is not wise in the people of this Union, in the 
acquisition of new territory, to consider whether it will add to the disturbance that is 
existing amongst us — whether it will add to the one only danger that has ever 
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threatened the perpetuity of the Union or our own liberties. I think it is extremely 
important that they shall decide, and rightly decide, that question before entering upon 
that policy. 

And now, my friends, having said the little I wish to say upon this head, whether 
I have occupied the whole of the remnant of my time or not, I believe I could not 
enter upon any new topics so as to treat it fully without transcending my time, 
which I would not for a moment think of doing. I give way to Judge lioaglas 



MR. DOUGLAS'S REPLY. 

Gentlemen: The highest compliment you can pay me during the brief half houi 
that I have to conclude is by observing a strict silence. I desire to be heard rathei 
than to be applauded. 

The first criticism that Mr. Lincoln makes on my speech was that it was in sab- 
stance what I have said every where else in the State where I have addressed the 
people. I wish I could say the same of his '"peech. Why, the reason I complain 
of him Is because he makes one speech noi'th and another south. Because he haa 
one set of sentiments for the Abolition counties and another set for the counticii 
opposed to Abolitionism. My point of complaint against him is that I cannot induce 
him to hold up the same standard, to carry the same flag in all parts of the State. 
He does not pretend, and no other. man will, that I have one set of principles for 
Galesburgh and another for Charleston. He does not pretend that I hold to one doc- 
trine in Chicago and an opposite one in Jonesboro. I have proved that he has a 
different set of principles for each of these localities. All I asked of him was that 
he should deliver the speech that he has made here to-day in Coles oounty instead 
of in old Knox. It would have settled the question between us in that doubtful 
county. Here I understand him to reaffirm the doctrine of negro equality, and to 
assert that by the Declaration of Independence the negro is declared equal to the 
white man. He tells you to-day that the negro was included in the Declaration of 
Independence when it asserted that all men were created equal. [" We believe it."] 
Very well. 

Mr. Lincoln asserts to-day as he did at Chicago, that the negro was includtd in 
that clause of the Declaration of Independence which says that all men were orea- 
ted equal and endowed by the Creator with certain inalienable rights, among which 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. If the negro was made his equal and 
mine, if that equality was established by Divine law, and was the negro's inalienable 
right, how came he to say at Charleston to the Kentuckians residing in that section 
of our State, that the negro was physically inferior to the white man, belonged to an 
inferior race, and he was for keeping him always in that inferior condition. I wish 
you to bear these things in min9. At Charleston he said that the neg^o belonged to 
an inferior race, and that he w^as for keeping him in that inferior condition. There 
he gave the people to understand that there was no moral question involved, because 
the inferiority being established, it was only a question of degree and not a question 
of right ; here, to day, instead of making it a question of degree, he makes it a 
moral question, says that it is a great crime to hold the negro in that inferior condi- 
tion. [''He's right."] Is he right now or was he right in Charleston ? ["Both."] 
He is right then, sir, in your estimation, not because he is consistent, but because he 
can trim his principles any way in any section, so as to secure votes. All I desire of 
him is that he will declare the same principles in the south that he does in the north. 

But did you notice how he answered my position that a man should hold the same 
doctrines throughout the length and breadth of this Republic ? He said, " Would 
Judge Douglas go to Russia and proclaim the same principles he does here ?" I 
would remind him that Russia is not under the American Constitution. If Russia 
was a part of tlie Amei-ican Republic, under our Federal Constitution, and I was 
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sworn t<> support the Constitution, I would maintain the same doctrine in Russia that 
I do in Illinois. The slaveholding States are governed by the same Federal Consti- 
tution as ourselves, and hence a man's principles, in order to be in hai'mony with the 
Constitution, must be the same in the south as they are in the nortli, the same in th^ 
free States as they are in the slave States. "Wheijever a man advocates one set of 
principles in one section, and another set in another section, his opinioi^s are in vio- 
lation of the spirit of the Constitution which he h{us sworn to support. "When Mr. 
Lincoln went to Congress in 1847, and laying his hand upon tlie Holy Evangelists, 
made a solemn vow in the presence of high Heaven that lie would be faitbfijl to the 
C/>nBtitution — what did he mean ? the Constitution as he expounds it in Galesburgh. 
or the Constitution as he expounds it in Cliarleston. 

Mr. Lincoln has devoted considerable time to the circumstance that at Ottawa 1 
read a series of resolutions as having been adopted at Springfield, m this State, o« 
the 4.th or 5th of October, 1854, which happened not to have been adopted there. 
He has used hard names ; has dared to talk about fraud, about forgeiy, and hag 
insinuated that there was a conspiracy between Mr. Lanphier, Mr. Harris, and my- 
self to pergetrate a forgery. Now, bear in mind that he does not deny that these 
resolutions were adopted in a majority of al' the Republican counties of this State 
in that year ; he does not deny that they were declared to be the plaiform of this 
Republican party in the fii'st Congressional District, in the second, in the third, and 
in many counties of the fourth, and that they thus became the platform of his party 
in a majority of the counties upon which he now relies for support ; he does not deny 
the truthfulness of the resolutions, but talces exception to the spot on which they 
were adopted. He takes to himself great merit because he thinks they were n»rt 
adopted on the right spot for me to use them against him, just as he was very severe 
in Congress upon the Government of his country when he thought that he had dis- 
covered that the Mexican war was not begun in the right spot, and was therefore 
unjust. He tries very hard to make out that there is something very extniordinary 
in the place where the thing was done, and not in the thing itself. I never believed 
before that Abraham Lincoln would be guilty of what he has done this day in regard 
to those resolutions. In the first place, the moment it was intimated to me that they 
had been adopted at Aurora and Roekford instead of Springfield, I did not wait iOF 
him to call my attention to the fact, but led off and explained in my first meeting 
ai'ter the Ottawa debate, what the mistake was, and how it had been made. I sup- 
posed that for an honest man, conscious of his own rectitude, that explanation would 
be sufficient. I did not wait for him, aft.;r the mistake was made, to call my atten- 
tion to it, but frankly explained it at once as an honest man would. I also gave the 
authority on which I had stated that these resolutions were adopted by the Spring^ 
field Repulilican Convention. That I had seen them quoted by Major Harris in a 
debate in Congress, as having been adopted by the first Republican State Conven- 
tion in Illinois, and that I had written to him and asked him for the authority as to 
the time and place of their adoption; that Major Harris being extremely ill, 
Charles H. Lanphier had written to me for him, that they were adopted at Si)rin^ 
field, on the 5th of October, 1854, and had sent me a copy of the Springfield paper 
containing them. I read them from the newspaper just as Mr, Lincoln reads tlie 
proceedings of meetings held years ago from the newspapers. After giving that 
explanation, I did not think there was an honest man in the State of Illinois who 
doubted that I had been led into the error, if it was such, innocently, in the way 1 
detailed ; and I will now say that I do not now believe that there is an honest man 
on the face of the globe who will not regard witli abhorrence and disgust Mr. Lin- 
coln's insinuations of my complicity in that forgery, if it was a forgery. Does l\£r 
Lincoln wish to push these things to the point of personal difficulties here ? I com- 
menced this contest by treating him courteously and kindly ; I always spoke of him 
in words of respect, and in return he has sought, and is now seeking, to divert public 
attention from the enormity of liis revolutionary principles by impeaching men's sin- 
cerity and integrity, and inviting personal quarrels. 
13 
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.1 desired to conduct this contest with him like a gentleman, but I spurn the insin- 
uation of complicity and fraud made upon the simple circumstance of an editor of a 
newspaper having made a mistake as to the place where a thing wsls done, but not 
as^ to the thing itself. These resolutions were the platform of this Republican party 
ot Mr. Lincoln's of that year. They were adopted in a majority of the Republican 
counties in the State ; and when I asked him at Ottawa whether they formed the 
platfonn upon which he stood, he did not ansAver, and I could not get an answer out 
of him. He then thought, as I thought, that those resolutions were adopted at the 
Springfield Convention, but excused himself by saying that he was not there when 
they ivere adopted, but had gone to Tazewell, court in order to avoid being present 
at Uie Convention. He saw them published as having been adopted at Sprinnp field, 
aqid so did I, and he knew that if there was a mistake in regard to them, that I had 
nothing under heaven to do with it. Besides, you find that in ali these northern 
counties where the Republican candidates are running pledged to him, that the Con- 
ventions which nominated them adopted that identical plattorm. One cardinal point 
in ithat platform which lie shrinks from is this — that there shall be no more slave 
Suites admitted into the Union, even if the people want them. Lovejoy stands 
pledged against the admission of any more slave States. [" Right, so do we."J So 
dp' you, you say. Farnsworth stands pledged against the admission of any more 
slplye States. Washburne stands pledged the same way. The candidate for the 
Legislature who is running on Lincoln's ticket in Henderson and Warren, stands 
a>mmitted by his vote in the Legislature to the same thing, and I am informed, but 
dp not know of the fact, that your candidate here is also so pledged. [" Huito for 
him, good."] Now, you Republicans all hurra for him, and for tlie doctrine of " no 
more slave States," and yet Lincoln tells you that his conscience will not permit him 
to sanction that doctrine. And complains because the resolutions I read at Ottawa 
made him, as a member of the party, responsible for sanctioning the doctrine of no 
lupre slave States. You are one way, you confess, and he is or pretends to be the 
othier, and yet you are both governed by principle in supporting one another. If it 
Ihj true, as I have shown it is, that the whole Republican party in the northern paii 
of the Slate stands coiamitted to the doctrine of no more slave States, and that this 
rijime doctrine is repudiaied by the Republicans in the other part of the State, I 
wonder whether Mr. Lincoln and his party do not present the case which he cited 
from the Scriptures, of a house divided against itself which cannot stand ! I desire 
to know what are Mr. Lincoln's principles and the principlcr5 of his party ? I hold, 
aiid the party with which I am identified hold, that the people of each State, old and 
n«jw, h?,ve the right to decide the slavery question for themselves, and when I used 
tlie remark that I did not care whether slavery was voted up or down, I used it in 
the connection that I wa^s for allowing Kansas to do just as she pleased on the slavery 
question. I said that I did not aire whether they voted slavery up or down, becsmse 
they had the right to do as they plcvsed on the question, and therefore my pxtion 
wpuld not be controlled by any such consideration. Why cannot Abraham Lincoln, 
and the party with waich he acts, speak out their principles so that they may be 
understood ? Why do they claim to be one thing in one part of the State and another 
in the other part? Whenever 1 allude to the Abolition doctrines, which he considers 
a slander t« be charged with being in favor of, you all indorse them, and hurra for 
them, not knowing that your candidate is ashamed to acknowledge them. 

I have a few words to say upon the Dred Scott decision, which has troubled the 
brain of Mr. Lincoln so much. He insists that that decision would caiTy slavery into 
the free States, notwith.sta?iding that the decision says directly the opposite ; and goes 
into a long argument, to make you believe that I am in favor of, and would sanction 
the doctrine that would allow slaves to be brought here and held as slaves contrary 
to our Constitution and laws. Mr. Lincoln knew bett(!r wlien he asserted this ; he 
knew that one newspaper, and so far as is within my knowledge but one, ever as.^ert- 
ed that doctrine, and that I was the first man in either House of Congress that read 
that article in debate, and denouncx!d it on the floor of the Senate as revolutionary 
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When the "Washington Dhiotif^n the 17th of last November, published an article to 
that effect, I branded it at once, and denounced it, and hence the Union has been 
pursuing me ever since. Mr. Toombs, of Georgia, replied to me, and said that there 
was not a man in any of the slave States south of the Potomac river that held any 
such doctrine. Mv. Lincoln knovirs that there is not a member of the Supreme Court 
who holds that doctrine ; he knows that every one of them, as shown by their opin- 
ions, holds the reverse. Why this attempt, then, to bring the Supreme Court into 
disrepute among the people? It looks as if there was an effort being made to 
destroy public confidence in the highest judicial tribunal on earth. Suppose he suc- 
ceeds in destroying public confidence in the court, so that the people will not respect 
its dv^cisions, but will feel at liberty to disregard them, and resist the laws of the land, 
what will he have gained ? He will have changed the Government from one of laws 
into that of a mob, in which the^jteong arm of violence will be substituted for thej 
decisions of the courts of justice. ' He complains because 1 did not go mto an argu-jf 
ment reviewing Chief Justice TiSney's opinion, and the other opinions of the diffe)'en<| 
judges, to determine whether their reasoning is right or wrong on the questions of\ 
law. What use would that be ? He wants to t^e an appeal from the Supreme| 
Court to thi^ meeting to determine whether the questions of law were decided prop-| 
erly. He is going to appeal from the Supreme Court of the United States to every' 
town meeting in the hope that he can excite a prejudice against that court, and on\ 
tlie wave of that prejudice ride into the Senate of the United States, when he could i 
not get there on his own principles, or his own merits. Suppose he should succeed 
in getting into the Senate of the United Stiites, what then will he have to do with 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case? Can he reverse that | 
decision when he gets there ? Can he act upon it ? Has the Senate any right to j 
reverse it or revise it ? He will not pretend that it has. Then why drag the matter / 
into* this contest, unless for the purpose of making a false issue, by which he can 
direct public attention from the real issue. 

He has cited Genei'al Jackson in justification of the war he is making on the 
decision of the courl . Mr. Lincoln misunderstands the history of the country, if he 
believes there is any parallel in the two cases. It is ti-ue that the Supreme Court 
once decided that if a Bank of the United States was a necessary fiscal agent of the 
Government, it was Constitutional, and if not, that it was unconstitutional, and also, 
that whetht^r or not it was' necessary for that purpose, was a political question for 
Congress and not a judicial one tor the courts to determine. Hence the court would 
• not determine the bank unconstitutional. Jackson respiected the decision, obeyed the 
law, executed if, and carried it into effect during its existence ; but after the charter 
of the bank expii'ed and a proposition was made to create a new bank, General 
Jackson said, " it is unnc "lessary and improper, and, therefore, I am against it oh 
Constitutional grounds as well as those of expediency." Is Congress bound to pass 
«'very act that is Constitutional ? Why, there are a thousand things that are Consti- 
tutional, but yet are inexpedient and unnecessary, and you surely would not vote for ' 
tliem merely because you had the riglit to ? And because Gen(^ral Jackson would 
not do a thing which he had a right to do, but did not deem expedient or proper, 
Mr. Lincoln is going to justify himself in doing that which he has no right to do. I 
ask him, wliether he is not bouiul to respect and obey the decisions of the Supreme 
Court as well as me? The Constitution has created tliat court to decide all Consti- 
tutional questions in tlie lust resort, and when s\ich decisions have been made, they 
become the law of the land, and you, and he, and myself, and every otlier good citi- 
zen arc bound by them. Yet, he argues that I am bound by their decisions and he 
is not. He says that their decisions are binding on Democrats, but not on llepubli- 
cans. Are not Kcj)ublicans bound by the laws of the land as well sis Democrats? 
And when the court lias iixv.d the construction of the Constitution on the validity of 
a given law, is not tlieir decision binding upon Republicans as well as upon Demo- 
(rrats ? Is it' possible that you licpublicjuis have the right to raise your mobs and 
oppose the laws of the laud aud iLie consiiiuted authorities, and yet hold us Demo- 
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crats bound to obey them ? My time is within half a minute of expiring, and all I 
have to say is, that I stand by the laws of the land. I stand by the Constitution as 
our fathers made it, by the laws as they are enacted, and by the decisions of the 
court upon all points within their jurisdiction as they are pronounced by the highest 
tribunal on earth ; and any man who resists these must resort to mob law and vio- 
ieace to overturn the government of laws. 



SIXTH JOINT DEBATE, AT QUINCY, 

October 13, 1858. 



MR. LINCOLN'S SPEECH. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: I have had no immediate conference with Judge 
Douglas, but I will venture to say that he and I will perfectly agree that your 
entire silence, both when I speak and when he speaks, will be most agreeable 
to us. 

Jsx the month of May, 1856, the elements in the State of Illinois, which have 
since been consolidated into the Republican party, assembled together in a State 
Convention at Bloomington. They adopted at that time, what, in political language, 
is called a platform. In June of the same year, the elements of the Republican 
party in the nation assembled together in a National Convention at Pliiladelphia. 
They adopted what is called the National Platform. In June, 1858 — the present 
year — the Rcpubliams of Illinois reassembled at Springfield, in State Convention, 
and adopted again their platform, as I suppose, not differing in any essential particu- 
lar from either of the former ones, but perhaps adding something in relation to the 
new developments of political progress in the country. 

The Convention that assembled in June last did me the honor, if it be one, and I 
esteem it such, to nominate me as their candidate for the United States Senate. 
I have supposed that, in entering upon this canvass, I stood generally upon these plat- 
forms. We are now met together on the 13th of October of the same yeai*, only 
four months from the adoption of the last platform, and I am unaware that in 
this canvass, from the beginning until to-tlay, any one of our adversaries has 
taken hold of our platforms, or laid his finger upon any thing that he calls .vroup 
iu them. 

In the very first one of these joint discussions between Senator Douglas and my- 
self. Senator Douglas, without alluding at all to tliese platforms, or any one of tliem, 
of which I have spoken, attempted to hold me responsible for a set of resolutions 
passed long before the meetuig of either one of these Conventions of which I have 
epoken. And as a ground for holding me responsible for these resolutions, he as- 
gumed that they had been passed at a State Convention of the Republican party, 
and that I took part in that Convention. It was discovered afterward that this was 
erroneous, that the resolutions which he endeavored to hold me responsi'ole for, had 
not been passed by any State Convention any where — had not been parsed at 
Springfield, where he supposed they had, or assumed that they had, and that they 
had been passed in no Convention in which I had taken part. The Judge, never- 
theless, was not wiUing to give up the point that he was endeavoring to make upon 
me, and he therefore thought to still hold me to the point that he was endeavoring to 
make, by showing that the resolutions that he read, had been pjissed at a local Con- 
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vention in the northern part of the State, although it was not a local Convention 
that embraced my residence at all, nor one that reached, as I suppose, nearer than 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred miles of where I was when it met, nor one in 
which 1 took any part at all. He also introduced other resolutions, passed at other * 
meecings, and by combining the whole, although they were all antecedent to the 
two State Conventions, and the one National Convention I have mentioned, Htill 
he insisted and nov.' insists, as I understand, that I am in some way responsible for 
them. 

At Jonesboro, on our third meeting, I insisted to the Judge that I was in no way right- 
fully held responsible for the proceedings of this local meeting or Convention in whiiJi 
I had taken no part, and in which I was in no way embraced ; but I insisted to him 
that if he thought I was responsible for every man or every set of men every where, 
who happen to be my friends, the rule ought to work both ways, and he ought to be re- 
sponsible for the acts and resolutions of all men or sets of men who were or are now 
hiF supporters and friends, and gave him a pretty long string of resolutions, passed 
by men who are now his friends, and announcing doctriues for which he does not de- 
sire to be held responsible. 

This still does not satisfy Judge Douglas. He still adheres to his proposition^ 
that I am responsible for what some of my friends in different parts of the State 
have done ; but that he is not responsible for what his have done. At least, so I 
undei-stand him. But in addition to that, the Judge, at our meeting in Galesburgh, 
last week, undertakes to establish that I am guilty of a species of double-dealing 
with the public — that I make speeches of a certain sort in the noith, among the 
Abolitionists, which I would not make in the south, and that I make speeches of a 
certain sort in the south which I would not make in the north. I apprehend, in the 
course I have mai-ked out for myself, that T shall not have to dwell at very great 
length upon this subject. 

As this was done in the Judge's opening speech at Galesburgh, I had an opportu- 
nity, as T had the middle speech then, of saying something in answer to it He 
brought forward a quotation or two from a speccli of mine, delivered at Cliicago, and 
then to contrast with it, he brought forward an extract from a speech of mine at 
Charleston, in which he insisted that I was greatly inconsinitont, and insisted that his 
conclusion followed that I was playing a double pari, and f-peaking in one region one 
way, and in another region another way. I have not Ximv. now to dwell on this as 
long as I would like, and wish only now to requote that portion of my speech 
ar Charleston, which the Judge quoted, and then make some comments upon it 
This he quotes from me as being delivered at Charleston, and I believe correctly : 

I will say, then, that I am not, nor ever have been, in favor of bringing about 
ir any way the social and political equsxlity of the white and black races — that I am 
not nor ever have been in favor of making voters or jurors of negroes, nor of qual- 
fying them to hold office, nor to intermarry with white people ; and I will say in ad- 
dition to this that there is a physical difference between the white and black races 
which will ever forbid the two races living together on terms of social and political 
equality. And inasmuch as they cannot so live, while they do remain together, there 
must be tiie position of superior and inferior. I am as much as any other man in 
favor of having the superior position assigned to tlie •white race." Tliis, I believ*;, 
is the entire quotation from the Charleston speech, as Judge Douglas made it. His 
comments are as follows : 

"Yes, here you find men who hurra for Lincoln, and say he is right when 
he discards all distinction between races, or when he declai-es that he discards the 
doctrine that there is such a thing as a superior and inferior race ; and Abolitionists 
are required and expected to vote for Mr. Lincoln because he goes for the equality 
of races, holding that in the Declaration of Independence the white man and negro 
were declared equal, and endowed by divine law with equality. And down south 
v/ith the old line Wliigs, with the Kentuckians, the Virginians, and the Tennessee- 
ans, he tells vou that there is a physical difference between the races, making the 
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pne sqperior, the other inferior, and he is in favor of maintaining the superiority /f 
the white race oyer the negro." 

Those are the Judge's conunents. Now I wish to show you, that a month, or, 
• .pnly lacking three days of a month, before I made the speech at Charleston, which 
the Judge quotes from, he had himself heard me say substantially the same thing. 
Jt was in our first meeting, at Ottawa — and I will say a word about where it was, 
and the atmosphere it was in, after awhile — ^but at our first meeting, at Ottawa, I 
read an extract from an old speech of mine, made nearly four years ago, not merely 
to show my sentiments, but to show that my sentiments ,were long entertained and 
openly expi-essed ; in which extract I expressly declared that my own feelings would 
not admit a social and political equality between the white and black races, and that 
even if my owji feelings would admit of it, I still knew that the public sent'ment of 
the country would not, and that such a thing was an utter impossibiUty, or substan- 
tially that. That extract from my old speech, the reporters, by some sort of acci- 
dent^ passed over, and it was not reported. I lay no blame upon any body. I sup- 
jpose they thought that I would hand it over to them, and dropped reportmg while I 
was reading it, but afterward went away without getti ng it from me. At the end of 
quotation from my old speech, which I read at Ottawa, I made the comments 
which were reported at that time, and which I will now read, and ask you to notice 
' -how very nearly they are the same as Judge Douglas says were delivered by me, 
down in Egypt. After reading I added these words : " Now, gentlemen, I don't 
want to read at any great length, but this is the true complexion of all I have ever 
said in regard to the institution of slavery or the black race, and this is the whole of 
it ; any thing that argues me into his idea of perfect social and political equality 
with the negro, is but a specious and fantastical arrangement of words by which a 
man can prove a horse-chestnut to be a chestnut horse. I will say here, while upon 
this subject, that I have no purpose, directly or indirectly, to interfere with the insti- 
tution in the States where it exists. I believe I have no right to do so. I have no 
inclination to do so. I have no purpose to introduce political and social equality 
between the white and black races. There is a physical difierence between the 
two, which, in my judgment, will probably forever forbid their living together on the 
footing of perfect equality, and inasmuch as it becomes a necessity that there must 
be a difference, I, as well as Judge Douglas, am in favor of the race to which I be- 
long having the superior position. I have never said any thing to the contrary, but 
I hold that, notwithstanding all this, there is no reason in the world why the negro 
is not entitled to all the rights enumerated in the Declaration of Independence — the 
right of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. I hold that he is as much enti- 
tled to these as the white man. I agree with Judge Douglas that he is not my 
equal in many respects, certainly not in color — perhaps not in intellectual and moral 
endowments ; but in the right to eat the bread without the leave of any body else 
which his own hand earns, he is my equal and the equal of Judge Doughis, and the 
equal of every other man." 

I have chiefly introduced this for the purpose of meeting the Judge's charge that 
the quotation he took from my Charleston speech was what I would say down south 
among the Kentuckians, the Virginians, etc., but would not say in the regions m 
which was supposed to be more of the Abolition element. I now make this com- 
ment : That speech from which I have now read the quotation, and which is there 
given coi rectly, perhaps too much so for good taste, was made away up north in the 
Abolition District of this State par excellence — in the Lovejoy District — in the per- 
sonal presence of Lovejoy, for he was on the stand with us when I made it. It had 
been made and put in print in that region only three days less than a month before 
the speech made at Charleston, the like of which Judge Douglas thinks I would not 
make where there was any Abolition element. I only refer to this matter to say 
that I am altogether unconscious of liaving attempted any double-dealing any where 
— that uj>on one occasion I may say one thing and leave other things unsaid, and vice 
versa; but that I have said any thing on one occasion tliat is inconsistent with what 
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1 have said elsewhere, I deny — at least I deny it so far as the iatendon is ooocemod. 
I find that I have devoted to this topic a larger portion of my time than I had iu» 
tended. I wished to show, but I will pass it upon this occasion, that in the senti- 
ment I have occasionally advanced upon the Declaration of Independence, I am e»- 
tirely borne out by the sentiments advanced by our old Whig leader, Henry Clay, 
and I have the book here to show it from ; bui because I have already occu{^ed 
more time than I intended to do on that topic, I pass over it. 

At Galesburgh, I tried to show that by the Dred Scott decision, pushed to its legit- 
imate consequences, slaveiy would be estabUshed in till the States, as well as in title 
Territories. I did this because, upon a former occasion, I had asked Judge Douglas 
whether, if the Supreme Court should make a decision deelaring that the States had 
not the power to exclude slavery from their limits, he would adopt and foUow that de- 
cision as a rule of political action ; and because he bad not directly answered that 
question, but had merely contented himself with sneering at it, I again introduced .it, 
and tried to show that the conclusion that I stated followed inevitahly and lugicaiiy 
fr-om the proposition already decided by the court. Judge Douglas had the privil^e 
of replying to me at Galesburgh, and again he gave me no direct answer as to whether 
he would or would not sustain such a decision if made. I give him this third chance 
to say yes or no. He is not obliged to do either — ^probably he will not do either — 
but I give him the third chance. I tried to show then that this result — this conclu- 
sion inevitably followed from the point already decided by the court. The Judge, in 
his reply, again sneers at the thought of the court making any such dedsion, and in 
the course of his remarks upon this subject, uses the language which I will now read. 
S^icaking of me the Judge says: 

" He goes on and insists that the Bred Scott deciaon would carry slavery into the 
free States, notwitlBtauding the decision itself says the contrary." And he addB : 
" Mr. Lincoln knows that there is no member of tlie Supreme Court tliat holds thai 
doctrine. He knows that every one of them in their opinions held the reverse." 

I especially introduce this subject again for the purpose of saying that I have the 
Dred Scott decision here, and I will tliank Judge Douglas to lay his fiuger upon the 
place in the entire opinions of the court where any one of them " says the contrary." 
It is very hard to affirm a negative with entire confidence. I say, however, that I 
have examined that decision with a good deal of care, as a lawyer examines a decision, 
and so for as I have been able to do so, the court has no where in its opinions sud 
that the States have the power to exclude slavery, nor have they used other langui^ 
substantially that. I also say, so far as I can find, not one of the concurring Judges 
has said that the States can exclude slavery, nor said any thing that was substantially 
that The nearest approach that any one of them has made to it, so &r as I can 
find, was by Judge Nelson, and the approach he made to it was exactly, in substanoe, 
the Nebr.i:?ka Bill — that the States had the exclusive power over the question of skk- 
very, so far as they are not Umited by the Constitution of the United States. I 
asked the question therefore, if the non-concurring Judges, McLean or Curtis, had 
asked to get an express declaration that the States could absolutely exclude slavery 
from their limits, what reason have we to believe that it would not kave been voted 
down by the majority of the Judges, just as Chase's amendment was voted down 
Judge Douglas and his compem when it was offered to the Nebraska BilL 

Also at Galesburgh, I s;ud something in regard to those Springfield resoludons toat 
Judge Douglas had attempted to use upon me at Ottawa, and commented ai some 
length upon the fact that they were, as presented, not genuine. Judge Douglas in 
his reply to me seemed to be somewhat exjisperated. He sjud he would never have 
believed that Abraham Lincohi, as he kindly called me, would have attempted such 
a thing as I had attempted upon that occasion ; and among other expressions whidi 
he used towaixl me, was that I dared to say forgery — ^that I liad dared to say forgery 
[turning to Judge Douglas]. Yes, Judge, I did dare to say forgery. But in this 
polincal canvass, the Judge ought to remember tliat I was not the first who dared to 
say forger}-. At Jacksonville Judge Douglas made a speech ui answer to something 
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3aid by Judge Trumbull, aiid at the close of what he said upon that subject, he dared 
to say that Trumbull had forged his evidence. He said, too, that he should not con- 
cern himself with Trumbull my more, but thereafter he should hold Lincoln responsible 
for the slanders upon him. Wlien I met him at Charleston after that, although I 
think that I should not have noticed the subject if he had at said he would hold me 
responsible for it, I spread out before him the statements o. the evidence that Judge 
Trarabull had used, and I asked Judge Douglas, piece by piece, to put his linger up- 
on one piece of all that evidence that he would say was f forgery ! When I went 
tiirough with each and every piece, Judge Douglas did not dare then to say that any 
piece of it was a forgery. So it seems that there are somethings that Judge Doug^ 
las dares to do, and some that he dares not to do. 
A voice — " It's the same tiling with you." 

Mr. Lincoln — Yes, sir, it's the same thing witli me. I do dare to say forgeiy 
when its true, and don't dare to say forgery when it's false. Now. I will say here to 
this audience and to Judge Douglas, I have not diired to say he committed a forgery, 
and I never shall until I know it; but I did dare to say — just to suggest to the Judge 
— tliat a forgery had been committed, which by his own showing had been traced to 
him and two of his friends. I dared to suggest to him that he had expressly prom- 
ised in one of his public speeches to investigate that matter, and I dared to suggest 
to him that there was an implied promise that when he investigated it he would make 
known the result. I dared to suggest to the Judge that he could not expect to be 
quite clear of suspicion of that fraud, for since the time that promise was made he 
had been with those friends, and had not kept his promise in regard to the investiga- 
tion and the report upon it. I am not a very daring man, but I dared that much, 
Judge, and I am not much scared about it yet. When the Judge says he would'nt 
have believed of Abraham Lincoln that he would have made such an attempt as that, 
he reminds rne of the fact that he entered upon this canvass with the pui'pose to treat 
me courteously ; that touched me somewhat It sets me to thinking. I was aware, 
when it was first agreed that Judge Douglas and I were to have these seven joint 
discussions, that they were the successive acts of a dnuna — pei'haps I should cay, to 
be enacted not merely in the face of audiences like this, but in the face of the nation, 
and to some extent, by my relation to him, and not fi-om any thing in myself, in the 
face of the world; and I am anxious that tliey should be conducted with dignity and 
in the good temper which would be befitting the vast audience before which it was 
conducted. But when Judge Douglas got home from Washington and made his first 
speech in Chicago, the evening afterward I made some sort of a reply to it. His 
second speech was made at Bloomingtoii, in which he commented upon my speech 
at Cliicago, and said that I had used language ingeniously contrived to conceal ray 
intentions, or words to that effect. Now, I understand that this is an imputation up- 
on, my veracity and my candor. I do not know what the .Tudge understood by it 
but in our first discussion at Ottawa, he led off by charging a bargain, somewhat cor- 
rupt in its character, upon Trumbull and myseH^ — that we had entered into a bargain, 
one of the tenns of which was that Trumbull Wiw to abolitionize the old Domocratic 
party, and I (Lincoln) was to abolitionize the old Whig party — I pretending to be 
as good an old line Whig as ever. Judge Douglas may not understand that he im- 
plicated my ti-uthfulness and my honor, when he said I >vas doing one thing and pre- 
tending another ; and I misunderstood him if he thought he was treating me in a dig- 
nified way, as a man of honor and truth, as h<^ now claims he was disposed to treat 
me. Even after that time, at Galesburgh, when he brings forward an extract from a 
speech made at Chicago, and an extract from a speech made at Charleston, to prove 
that I wa.3 trj'ing to play a double part — that I was trying to cheat the public, and 
get votes upon one set of principles at one place and upon another set of principles 
fct another place — I do not understiind but Avhat he impeaches my honor, my veraci- 

rand my candor, and because he does this, I do not understand that I am bourid, if 
see a truthful ground for it, to keep my hands off of him. As soon as I learned 
that Judge Douglas was disposed to treat me in this way, I signified in ouj of my 
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speeches that 1 should be driven to draw upon whatever of humble resour xs I might 
have — to adopt a new course with him. I was not entirely sure that 1 should be 
able to hold my own with him, but I at least had the purpose made to do as well aa 
I could upon him ; and now I say that I Will not be the first to cry « hold.!' I think 
it originated with the Judge, and when he quits, I probably will. But I shall not 
ask any favors at all. He asks me, or he asks the audience, if 1 wish to push this 
matter to the point of personal difliculty. I tell him, no. He did not make a mis- 
take, in one of his early speeches, when he called me an "amiable" msin, though 
perhaps he did when he called me an " intelligent " man. It really hurts me very 
much to suppose that I have wronged any body on eai'th. I again tell him, no ! I 
very much prefer, when this canvass shall be over, however it may result, that we at 
least part without any bitter recollections of personal ditficulties. 

The Judge, in his concluding speech at Galesburgh, znys that I was pusliing this 
matter to a personal difficulty, to avoid the responsibility for the enormity of my 
principles. I say to the Judge and this audience now, that I will again state our 
principles as well as I hastily can in all their enormity, and if the Judge hereaft",r 
chooses to confine himself to a war upon these principles, he will probably not find 
me departing from the same course. 

We have in this nation this element of domestic slavery. It is a matter of absolute 
certainty that it is a disturbing element. It is the opinion of all the great men who liave 
expressed an opinion upon it, that it is a dangerous element. We keep up a controversy 
in regard to it That controversy necessarily springs from difference of opinion, and if 
we can learn exactly — can reduce to the lowest elements — what that differ<jnce of oi)in- 
ion is, we perhaps shall be better prepared for discussing the different systems of poUcy 
that we would propose in regard to that disturbing element. I suggest that the difference 
of opinion, reduced to its lowest terms, is no other than the difference between the men 
who think slavery a wrong and those who do not think it wrong. The Republican 
party think it wrong — -we think it is a moral, a social and a political wrong. We 
tliink it as a wrong not confining itself merely to the persons or the States w here it 
exists, but that it is a wrong in its tendency, to say the least, that extends itself to 
the existence of the whole nation. Because we think it wrong, we propose a course 
of policy that shall deal with it as a wrong. We deal witli it as with any other 
wrong, in m far as we can prevent its growing any larger, and so deal with it that in " 
tlie run of time there may he some promise of an end to it. We have a due regard 
to the actual presence of it amongst us and the difficulties of getting rid of it in any 
satisfactory way, and all the Constitutional obligations thrown about it. I suppose 
that in reference both to its actual existence in the nation, and to our Constitutional 
obligations, we have no right at all to disturb it in the States where it exists, and wc 
profess that we have no more inclination to disturb it than we have the right to do it. 
We go further than that ; we don't propose to disturb it where, in one instance, we 
think the Constitution would permit us. We think the Constitution would permit us 
to disturb it in the District of Columbia. Still we do not propose to do that, unless 
it should be in terms which I don't suppose the nation is very likely soon to agi ee to 
— the terms of making the emancipation gradual and compensating the unwilling 
owners. Where we suppose we have the Constitutional right, we resti-ain our&elvta 
in reference to the actual existence of the institution and the difficulties thrown about 
it. We also oppose it as an evil so far as it seeks to spi-ead itself. We insist on the 
policy that shall restrict it to its present limits. We don't suppose that in doing this , 
we violate any thing due to the actual presence of the institution, or any thing due to 
the Constitutional guaranties thrown ai'ound it. 

We oppose the Bred Scott decision in a certain way, upon which I ought perhaps 
to address you a few words. We do not propose that when Dred Scott has been de- 
cided to be a slave by the court, we, as a mob, will decide him to be free. "We do 
not proposer that, when any other one, or one thousand, .shall be decided by that court 
to be slaves, we will in any violent way disturb the rights of property thus settled 
but we nevertheless do oppose that decision as a political rule, whicli shall be bind 
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ing on the voter to vote for nobody who thinks it wrong, which shall be binding on 
the members of Congress or the President to favor no measure that does not actually 
concur with the principles of that decision. We do not propose to be bound by it 
as a political rule in that way, because we think it lays the foundation not merely of 
enlarging and spreading out what we consider an evil, but it lays the foundation for 
spreading that evil into the States themselves. We propose so resisting it as to 
have it reversed if we can, and a new judicial rule established upon this subject. 

I will add tliis, that if there be any man who does not believe that slavery is 
wrong in the three aspects which I have mentioned, or in a^;iy one of them, that man 
18 misplaced, and ought to leave us. While, on the other hand, if there be any man 
in the RepubUcan party who is impatient over the necessity springing from its ac- 
tual presence, and is impatient of the Constitutional guaranties thrown around it, 
and would act in disregard of these, he too is misplaced, standing with us. He will 
find his place somewhere else ; for we have a due regard, so far as we are capable 
ot understanding them, for all these things. This, gentlemen, as well as I can give 
it, is a plain statement of our principles in all their enormity. 

I will say now that there is a sentiment in the country contrary to me — a sen- 
timent which holds that slavery is not wrong, and therefore it goes for the policy that 
does not propose dealing with it as a wrong. That policy is the Democratic policy, 
and that sentiment is the Democratic sentiment. If there be a doubt in the mind 
of any one of this vast audience that this is really the central idea of the Democrat- 
ic party, in relation to this subject, 1 ask him to bear with me while 1 state a few 
things tending, as I think, to prove that proposition. In the first place, the leading 
man — think I may do my friend Judge Douglas the honor of calling lum such — 
advocating the present Democratic policy, never himself says it is wrong. He 
has the high distinction, so far as I know, of never having said slavery is either 
right or wrong. Almost every body else says one or the other, but the Judge never 
does. If there be a man in the Democratic party who thinks it is wrong, and yet 
clings to that party, I suggest to him in the first place that his leader don't talk as 
he does, for he never says that it is wrong. In the second place, I suggest to him 
that if he will examine the policy proposed to be carried forward, he will find that 
he carefully excludes the idea that there is any thing wrong in it. If you will 
' examine the arguments that are made on it, you will find that every one carefully 
excludes the idea that there is any thing wrong in slavery. Perhaps that Demo- 
crat who says he is as much opposed to slavery as I am, will tell me that I am 
wrong about this. I wish him to examine his own course in regard to this mat- 
ter a moment, and then see if his opinion will not be changed a little. You say 
it is wrong ; but don't you constantly object to any body else saying so ? Do you 
not constantly argue that this is not the right place to oppose it ? You say it must 

, not be opposed in the free States, because slavery is not here ; it must not be op- 
posed in the slave States, because it is there ; it must not be opposed in politics, be- 
cause that will make a fiiss ; it must not be opposed in the pulpit, because it is not 
rehgion. Then where is the place to oppose it ? There is no suitable place to op 
pose it. There is no plan in the country to oppose this evil overspreading the 
continent, which you say yourself is coming. Frank Blair and Gratz Brown tried 
to get up a system of gradual emancipation in Missouri, had an election in Au- 
gust and got beat, and you, Sir. Democrat, threw up your hat, and hallooed " hur- 

I ra for Democracy." So I say again, that in regard to the arguments that are 
made, when Judge Douglas says he " don't care whether slavery is voted up or voted 
down," whether he means that as an individual expression of sentiment, or only 
as a sort of statement of his views on national policy, it is alike ti*ue to say that 
he can thus argue logically if he don't see any thing wrong in it ; but he can- 
not say so logically if he admits that slavery is wrong. He cannot say that he 
would as soon see a wrong voted up as voted down. When Judge Douglas says 
that whoever or whatever community wants slaves, they have a right to have them, 
he is perfectly logical if there is nothing wrong in the institution ; but if you admit 
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-that it is wrong, he cannot logically say that any body has a right to do wrong. When 
he says that slave property and horse and hog property are, alike, to be allowed to go 
into the Territories, upon the principles of equahty, he is reasoning truly, if there 
is no difference between them as property; but if the one is property, held right- 
fully, and the other is wrong, then there is no equality between the right and wroi g ; 
80 that, turn it in any way you can, in all the arguments sustaining the Democratic 
policy, and in that policy itself, there is a cai'eful, studied exclusion of the idea that 
there is any thing wrong in slavery. Let us understand this. I am not, just here, 
trying to prove that we are right and they are wrong. I have been stating where 
we and they stand, and trying to show what is the real difference between us ; 
«nl I now say that whenever we can get the question distinctly stated — can get all 
these men who beUeve that slavery is in some of these respects wrong, to stand and 
act with us in treating it as a wrong — then, and not tiii then, I think we will in 
some way come to an end of this slavery agitation. 



MR. DOUGLAS'S REPLY. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : Permit me to say that unless silence is observed it 
will be impossible for me to be heard by this immense crowd, and my friends 
tan confer no higher favor upon me than by omitting all expressions of applause 
or appi-obation. 1 desire to be heard rather than to be applauded. I wish to ad- 
di-ess myself to your reason, your judgment, your sense of justic^i, and not to your 
passions. 

I regret that Mr. Lincoln should have deemed it proper for him to again in- 
dulge in gross personalities and base insinuations in regard to the Springfield reso- 
lutions. It has imposed upon me the necessity of using some portion of my time 
for the purpose of calling your attention to the facts of the case, and it will then 
be for you to say what you think of a man who can predicate such a charge 
upon the circumstances as he has in this. I had seen the platform adopted by a Re- 
publican Congressional Convention held in Aurora, the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict, in September, 1854, published as purporting to be the plattbrm of the Re- 
publican party. That platform declared that the Republican party was pledged 
never to admit another slave State into the Union, and also that it pledged to 
prohibit slavery in all the Territories of the United States, not only all that we 
then had, but all that we should thereafter acquire, and to repeal unconditionally 
the Fugitive Slave law, abolish slarery in the District of Columbia, and prohibit 
the slave-trade between the different States. These and other articles against sla- 
very were c<.>ntained in this platform, and unanimously adopted by the Republican 
Congressional Convention in that District. I had also seen that the Republican 
Congressional Conventions at Rockford, in the First District, and at Bloomington, 
in the Third, had adopted the same platform that year, nearly word for word, and 
Sad declared it to be the platform of the Republican party. I had noticed that 
Majti Thomas L. Harris, a member of Congress from the Springfield District, 
had referred to that platform in a speech in Congress as having been adopted by 
die first Republican State Convention which assembled in Illinois. When I had 
occasion to use the fact in this canvass, I wrote to Major HaiTis to know on what 
day that Convention was held, and to ask him to send me its proceedings. He being 
sick, Charles II. Lanphier answered my letter by sending me the published proceed- 
ings of the Conrcntion held at Springfield on the 5th of October, 1854, as they ap- 
peared in the report of the State Register. I read those resolutions from that 
newspaper the same as any of you would refer back and quote any fact from the 
files of a newspaper which had published it. Mr. Lincoln pretends that after I 
had so quoted those resolutions he discovered that they had never been adopted at 
Springfield. He does not deny their adoption by the Republican party at Aurora, 
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at BlooraingtoD, and at Rockford, and . by nearly all the Republican County Convene 
tions in Northern Illinois where his party is in a majority, but merely because they 
were not adopted on the " spot " on which I said they were, he chooses to quibble 
about the place rather than meet and discuss the merits of the resolutions themselves. 
I stated whe:.* I quoted them that I did so from the State Reghter. I gave my au- 
thority. Lincohi believed at the time, as he has since adinitttid, that they had beei. 
adopted at Springfield, as published. Does he believe now, that I did not tell the 
tnith when J quoted those resolutions? He knows, in his heart, that I quoted 
them in good faith, believing, at the time, that they had beep adopted at Spi-ingfield. 
1 would consider myself an infamous wretcli, if, under such circumstances, I could 
charge any man with being a party to a trick or a fraud. And I will tell him, too, 
tliat it will not do to charge a forgery on Charles H. Lanphier or Thomas L. Harris. 
No man on eai'th, who knows them, and knows Lincoln, would take his oath against 
their word. There are not two men in the State of Illinois who have higher charac- 
ters lor truth, for integrity, for moral character, and for elevation of tone, as gentle- 
men, than Mr. Lanphier and Mr. Harris. Any man who attempts to make such 
charges as Mr. Lincoln has indulged in against them, only proclaims himself a slan- 
derer. 

I will now show you that I stated with entire fairness, as soon as it was made 
known to me, that there was a mistake about the spot where the resolutions had been 
adopted, although their truthfulness, as a declaration of the principles of the Repub- 
lican party, had not and could not be questioned. I did not wait for Lincoln to point 
out the mistake ; but the moment I discovered it, I made a speech, and published it 
to the world, correcting the error. I corrected it myself, as a gentleman, and an 
honest man, and as I always feel proud to do when I have made a mistake. I wish 
Mr. Lincoln could show that he has acted with equal fairness, and truthfulness, when 
I have convinced him that he has been mistaken. I will give you an illustration to 
show you how he acts in a similar case : In a speech at Springfield, he charged 
Chief Justice Taney, and his associates. President Pierce, President Buchanon, and 
myself, with having entered into a conspiracy at the time the Nebraska bill was in- 
troduced, by which the Dred Scott decision was to be made by the Supreme Court, 
iG order to cfUTy slavery every where under the Constitution. I called his attention 
to the fact, that at the time alluded to, to wit : the introduction of the Nebraska bill, 
it was not possible that such a conspiracy could have been entered into, for the rea- 
son that the Dred Scott case had never been taken before the Supreme Court, and 
was not taken before it for a year after; and I asked him to take back that charge. 
Did he do it ? I showed him that it was impossible that the charge could be true ; 
Improved it by the record, and I then called upon him to retract his false charge. 
"What was his answer ? Instead of coming out like an honest man and doing so, 
he leiteratcd the charge, and said that if the case had not gone up to the Supreme 
Court from the courts of Missouri at the time he charged that the Judges of the Su- 
preme Court entered into the conspiracy, yet, that there was an understanding with 
the Democ ratic owners of Dred Scott that they would take it up. I have since 
asked him who the Democratic owners of Dred Scott were, but he could not tell, and 
why ? Because there were no such Democratic owners in existence. Dred Scott 
at the time was owned by the Rev. Dr. Chaffee, an Abolition member of Congress, 
of Springfield, Massachusetts, in right of his wife. He was owned by one of Lin- 
coln's friends, and not by Democrats at all ; his case was conducted in court by Abo- 
lition lawyers, so that both the prosecution and the defense were in the hands of the 
Abolition political friends of Mr. Lincoln. Notwithstanding I thus proved by the 
record that his charge against the Supreme Court was false, instead of taking it back, 
he resorted to another false charge to sustain the infamy of it. He also charged 
President Buchanan with having been a party to the conspiracy. I directed his at^ 
tention to the fact that the charge could not possibly be true, for the reason that at 
the time specified, Mr. Buchanan was not in America, but was three thousand miles 
off, representing the United States at the Court of St. James, and had been there 
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for a year previous, and did not return until three years ailerward. Yet, I never 
could get Mr. Lincoln to take back his false charge, although I have called upon him 
over and over again. He refuses to do it, and either remains silent, or reports to 
other iricks to try and palro his slander off on the country. Therein you will find 
the difference between Mr. Lincoln and myself. When I make a mistake, as an 
honest man, I correct it without being asked to do so, but when he makes a false 
charge he sticks to it, and never coiTCcts it. One word more in regard to tho,se reso- 
lutions : I quoted them at Ottawa merely to ask Mr. Lincoln whether he stood on 
that platform. That was the purpose for which 1 quoted them. I did not think 
that 1 had a right to put idle questions to him, and 1 first laid a foundation for my 
questions by showing that the principles which I wished him either to affirm or deny 
had been adopted by some portion of his friends, at least as their creed. Hence I 
read the resolutions, and put the questions to him, and he then refused to answer 
them. Subsequently, one week afterward, he did answer a part of them, but the 
others he has not answered up to this day. 

Now, lot me call your attention for a moment to the answers which Mr. Lincoln 
made at Freeport to the questions which I propounded him at Ottawa, based upon 
the plalform adopted by a majority of the Abolition counties of the State, which now 
as then supported him. In answer to my question whether he indorsed the Black 
Republican principle of " no more slave States," he answered that he was not 
. pledged against the admission of any more slave States, but that he would be very 
sorry if he should ever be placed in a position where he would have to vote on the 
question ; that he would rejoice to know that no more slave States would be admitted 
into the Union; "but," he added, "if slaveiy shall be kept out of the Territories 
during the territorial existence of any one given Territory, and then the people shall, 
having a fair chance and a clear field when they come to adopt the Constitution, do 
such an extraordinary thing as to adopt a slave Constitution, uninfluenced by the 
actual presence of the institution among them, I see no alternative, if we own the 
country, but to admit them into the Union." The point I wish him to answer is 
this : Suppose Congress should not prohibit slavery in the Territory, and it applied 
for admission with a Constitution recognizing slavery, then how would he vote ? His 
answer at Freeport does not apply to any territory in America. I ask you [turn- 
ing to Lincoln], will you vote to admit Kansas into the Union, with just such a Con- 
stitution as her people want, with slavery or without, as they shall determine ? He 
will not answer. I have put that question to him time and time again, and have not 
been able to get an answer out of him. I ask you again, Lincoln, will you vote to 
admit New Mexico when she has the requisite population with such a Constitution as 
lier people adopt, either recognizing slavery or not, as they shall determine? He will 
not answer. I put the same question to him in reference to Oregon and the 
new States to be carved out of Texas, in pursuance of the contract between Texa"? 
and the United States, and he will not answer. He will not answer these question? 
in reference to any territory now in existence ; but says, that if Congress should pro- 
hibit slavery in a Territory, and when its people asked for admission as a State, they 
should adopt slavery as one of their institutions, that he supposes he v-'ould have to 
let it come in. I submit to you whether that answer of his to my question does not 
justify me in saying that he has a fertile genius in devising language to conceal his 
tiiongUts. I ask you whether there is an intelligent man in America who does not 
believe, that that answer was made for the purpose of concealing what he intended 
to do. lie wished to make the old line Whigs believe that he would stand by the 
Conii)romise measures of 1850, which declared that the States might come into the 
Union with slavery, or without, as they pleased, while Lovejoy and his Abolition 
allies up North, explained to the Abolitionists, that in taking this ground he preached 
good Abolition doctrine, because his proviso would not apply to any territory in 
America, and therefore" there was no chance of his being governed by it. It would 
have been quite easy for him to have said, that he would let the people of a State do just 
as they pleased, if he desired to convey such an idea. Why did he not do it? He 
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tvould not answer my question directly, because up north, the Abolition creed de* 
elares that there shall be no more slave States, while down south, in Adams county, 
in Coles, and in Sangamon, he and his friends are afraid to advance that doctrine. 
Therefore, he gives an evasive and equivocal answer, to be construed one way in the 
south and another way in the north, which, when analyzed, it is apparent is not an 
answer at all with reference to any territory now in existence. 

Mr, Lincoln complains that, in my speech the other day at Galesbm-gh, I read an 
exifact from a speech delivered by him at Chicago, and then another from hia 
•peech at Charleston, and compared them, thus showing th^ people that he had 
one set of principles in one part of the State and another in the other part. 
And how does he answer that charge ? Why, he quotes from his Charleston speech 
as I quoted from it, and then quotes another extract from a speech which he made 
at another place, which he says is the same as the extract from his speech at Charles- 
ton ; but he does not quote the extract from his Chicago speech, upon which I con- 
victed him of double-dealing. I quoted from his Chicago speech to prove that he 
held one set of principles up north among the Abolitionists, and from his Charleston 
speech to prove that he held another set down at Charleston and in southern Illinois. 
In his answer to this charge, he ignores entirely his Chicago speech, and merely 
argues that he said the same thing which he said at Charleston at another place. 
If he did, it follows that he has twice, instead of once, held one creed in one part of 
the State and a difierent creed in another part. Up at Chicago, in the opening of the 
campaign, he reviewed my reception speech, and undertook to answer my argument 
attacking his favorite doctrine of negro equality. I had shown that it was a falsifi- 
cation of the Declaration of Independence to pretend that that instrument applied to 
and included negroes in the clause declaring that aU men were created equal. What 
was Lincoln's reply? I will read from liis Cliio^igo speech and the one which he did 
not quote, and dare not quote, in this part of the State. He said : 

" I should like to know, if toking this old DecJaration of Independence, which de- 
clares that all men ai"e equal upon principle, and making exceptions to it, where will 
it stop ? If one man says it does not mean a negro, why may not another man say 
it does not mean another man ? If that declaration is not the truth, let us get this 
statute book in which we find it and tear it out." 

There you find that Mr. Lincoln told the Abolitionists of Chiciigo that if the Dec- 
laration of Independence did not declare that the negro was created by the Almighty 
the equal of the white man, that you ought to take that instrument and tear out the 
clause which says that all men were created equal. But let me call your attention 
to another part of the same speech. You know that in his Charleston speech, an 
extract from which he has read, he declared that the negro belongs to an inferior 
race ; is physically inferior to the white man, and should always be kept in an inff*- 
rior position. I will now read to you what he said at Chicago on that point. In 
concluding his speech at that place, he remarked : 

" My friends, I have (l(;tained you about as long as I desire to do, and I have 
only to say let us discard all this quibbling about this man and the other man — this 
race and that race, and the other race being inferior, and therefore they must be 
placed in an inferior position, discarding our standard that we have left us. Let us 
diacai"d all these things, and unite as one people throughout this land until we shall 
once more stand up declaring that all men are created equal." 

Thai? you see, that whfn addressing the Chicago Abolitionists he declared that all 
distinctii^us of race must he discarded and blotted out, because the negro stood on an 
equal footing with the white man; that if one man said the Declaration of Indejiend- 
etice did not moan a negro when if declared all m'.\n created equal, tlii'.t another man 
would say that it did not mean another man : and hence we ouglit to discard all dif- 
ftircnce between th(; negro race and all other races, and dedaivi Ihcni all created 
c<iual. Did old Giddings, when he canie down among you foin- y<'ars ago. i)reax;h 
mrtre radical A!)o1itioni-ni than this? Did Lovcjoy, or Lloyd (Jarrisoii, oi- Wendell 
Phillips, or Fred Douglass, ever take higher Abolition grounds than that? Lincoln 
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told you that I had charged him with getting up these personal attacks to i.'onceal 
the enormity of his principles, and thep commenced talking about something else, 
omitting to quote this part of his Cliicago speech which contained the enormity of 
his principles to which I alluded. He knew that I alluded to his negro-equality 
doctrines when I spoke of the enormity of his principles, yet he did not find it <!on- 
venient to answer on that point. Having shown you what he said in his Chicago 
speech in reference to negroes being created equal to white men, and about discarding 
all distinctions between the two races, I will again read to you what he said at 
Cliiirleston : 

"I will say then, that I am not nor ever have been in favor of bringing about 
in any way, the social anl political equality of the white and black races; that I am 
not nor ever have been in favor of making voters of the the free negroes, or jurors, 
or quaUfying them to hold office, or having them to maxry with wliite people. I 
will say in addition, that there is a physical difference between the white and 
b'ack races, which, I suppose, will forever forbid tlie two races living together upon 
terms of social and political equality, and inasmuch as they cannot so live, that while 
chey do remain together, there must be the position of superior and inferior, that I 
as much as any other man am in favor of the superior position being assigned to the 
white mail." 

A voice — " That's the doctrine." 

Mr. Douglas — Yes, sir, that is good doctrine, but Mr. Lincoln is afraid to advo- 
cate it in the latitude of Chicago, where he hopes to get his votes. It is good doctrine 
in the anti- Abolition counties for him, and his Chicago speech is good doctrine in the 
Al jlition counties. I assert, on the authority of these two speeches of Mr. Lincoln, 
that he holds one set of principles in tlie Abolition counties, and a different and con- 
tradictory set in the other counties. I do not question that he said at Ottawa what 
he quoted, but that only convicts iiira further, by proyiiJg that he has twice contra- 
dicted himself instead of once. Let me ask him why he cannot avow his principles 
the same in the Nortli as in the South — the same in every county, if he has a con- 
viction that they are just? But I forgot — he would not be a Republican, if his 
principles would apply alike to every part of the country. The party to which he 
belongs is bounded and limited by geographical lines. With their principles they 
cannot even cross the Mississippi river on your ferry-boats. They cannot cross 
over the Ohio into Kentucky. Lincoln himself cannot visit the land of his fathers, 
the scenes of his childhood, the graves of his ancestors, and carry his Abolition prin- 
ciples, as he declared them at Chicago, with him. 

Tins Republican organization appeals to tlie North against the South ; it appeals to 
northern passion, northern prejudice, and northern ambition, against southern people, 
southern States, and southern institutions, and its only hope of success is by that 
appeal. Mr. Lincoln goes on to justify himself in making a war upon slavery, upon 
the ground that Frank Blair and Gratz Brown did not succeed in their warfare upon 
the institutions in Missouri. Frank Blair was elected to Congress in 1856, from 
the State of Missouri, as a Buchanan Democrat, and he turned Freemonter after the 
people elected him, thus belonging to one party before hia election, and another after- 
wai'd. What right then had he to expect, after having thus cheated his constituency, 
that they would support him at another election ? Mr. Lincoln thinks that it is his 
duty to preach a crusade in the free States against slavery, because it is a crime, as 
he believes, and ought to be extinguished ; and because the people of the slave 
Slates will nevtr abolish it. How is he going to abolish it? Down in the southeni 
part of the State he takes the ground openly that he will not interfere with slavery 
where it exists, and says that he is not now and never was in favor of iiitcrfering 
with slavery where it exists in the States. Weil, if he is not in favor of tliat, how 
does he expect to bring slavery in a course of ultimate extinction ? How can he 
extinguish it in Kentucky, in Virginia, in all the slave States by his policy, if he 
will not, pursue a policy which will interfere with it in the States wh<nv it exists? 
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In Iiis speech at Springfield befoi-e the Abolition or Republican Convention, he 
declared hi^ hostility to any more slave States in this language : 

"Under the operation of that policy the agitation has not only not ceased, but has 
constantly augmented. In my opinion it will not cease until a crisis shall have been 
reached and passed. 'A house divided against itself" cannot stand.' I believe this 
Government cannot endure permanently half slave and half free. I do not expect 
the Union to be dissolved — I do not expect the house to fall — but I do expect it will 
cease to be divided. It will become all one thing or all the other. Either the oppo- 
nents of slavery will arrest the further spread of it, and / place it where the public 
mind shall rest in the belief that it is in the course of ultimate extinction ; or, its 
advocates will push it forward until it shall become alike lawful in all the States — 
old as well as new, north as well as south." 

Mr. Lincoln there told his Abolition friends that this Governtnent could not endure 
permanently, divided into free and slave States as our fathers made it, and that it 
nmst become all free or all slave, otherwise, that the Gtovemmcnt could not exist. 
How then does Lincoln propose to save the Union, unless by compelling all the 
States to become free, so that the house shall not be divided against itself? He 
intends making them all free ; he will preserve the Union in that way, and yet, he is 
not going to interfere with slavery any where it now exists. How is he going to 
bring it about? AVIiy, he will agitate, he will induce the North to agitate until the 
South shall be won-ied out, and forced to abolish slavery. Let us examine the policy 
by which that is to be done. He first tells you that he would prohibit slavery every 
where in the Territories. He would thus confine slavery within its present limits. 
"When he thus gets it confined, and surrounded, so that it cannot spread, the natural 
laws of increase will go on until the negroes will be so plenty that they cannot live 
on the soil. He will hem them in until starvation seizes them, and by starving them 
to death, he will put slavery in the course of ultimate extinction. If he is not going 
to interfere with slavery in the States, but intends to interfere and prohibit it in the 
Territories, and thus smother slavery out, it naturally follows, that he can extinguish 
it only by extinguishing the negro race, for his policy would drive them to starvation. 
This is the humane and Christian remedy that he proposes for the great crime of 
slavery. 

He tells you that I will not argue the question whether slavery is right or wrong. 
I tell you why I will not do it. I hold that under the Constitution of the ITnited 
States, each State of this Union has a right to do as it plesuses on the subject of 
slavery. In Illinois we have exercised that sovereign right by prohibiting slavery 
within our own limits. I approve of that line of policy. We have performed our 
whole duty in Illinois. We have gone as far as we have a right to go under the 
Constitution of our common country. It is none of our business whether slavery 
exists in Missouri or not, Missouri is a sovereign State of this Union, and has the 
same right to decide the slavery question for herself that Illinois has to decide it for 
herself. Hence I do not choose to occupy the time allotted to nie in discussing a 
question that we have no right to act upon. I thought that you desii*ed to hear us 
upon those questions coming within our (jonstitutional power or action. Lincoln will 
not discuss tliese. What one question has he discussed that comes within the power 
or calls for the action or interference of an United States Senator ? He is going to 
discuss the rightfulness of slavery when Congress cannot act upon it either way 
He wishes to discuss the merits of the Dred Scott decision when, under the Consti- 
tution, a Senator hixs no right to interfere with the decision of judicial tribunals. 
He wants your exclusive attention to two questions that he has no power to act 
upon; to two questions that he could not vote upon if he was in Congress, to two 
questions that are not practical, in order to conceal your attention from other (pies 
tions which he might be required to vote upon should he ever become a member of 
/ Ccmgress. Ho tells you that he does not like the Dred Scott decision. Suppose he 
does not, how is he going to help himself? He says that he will reverse; it. How 
will he reverse it ? I know of but one mode of reversing judicial decisions, and 
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that is by appealing from the inferior to the superior court But I have never yet / 
learned how or where an appeal could be taken from the Supreme Court of the • 
United States ! The Dred Scott decision was pronounced by the highest tribunal on 
earth. From that decision there is no appeal this side of Heaven. Yet, Mr. Lin- 
cohi says he is going to reverse that decision. By what tribunal will he reverse it ? 
Will he appeal to a mob? Does he intend to appeal to violence, to Lynch law? 
Will he stir up strife and rebellion in the land and overthrow the court by violence ? 
He does not deign to tell you how he will reverse the Dred Scott decision, but 
keeps appealing each day from the Supreme Court of the United States to political 
meetings in the country. He wants me to aigue with you the merits of each point 
of that decision before this political meeting. ^1 say to you, witltall due respect, that 
I choose to abide by the decisions of the Supreme Court as they are pronounced. 
It is not for me to inquire after a decision is made whether 1 like it in all the points 
or noD« When I used to practice law with Lincoln, I never knew him to be beat in , 
a casfe^hat he did not get mad at the judge and talk about appealing ; and when I ■ 
got beat I generally thought the court was wrong, but I never dreamed of going out 
of the court-house and making a stump speech to the people against the judge, 
merely because I Iiad found out that I did not know the law as well as he did. If 
the decision did not suit me, I appealed until I got to the Supreme Court, and then 
if that court, the highest tribunal in the world, decided against me, I was satisfied, 
because it is the duty of every law-abiding man to obey the constitutions, the laws, 
and the constituted authorities. He who attempts to stir up odium and rebellion in 
the country against the constituted authorities, is stimulating the passions of men to 
resort to violence and to mobs instead of to the law. Hence, I tell vou that I take 
tlie decisions of the Supreme Court as the law of the hind, and I intend to obey 
them as such. 

But Mr. Lincoln says that I will not answer his question as to what I would do in 
the event of the court making so ridiculous a decision as he imagines they would by 
decidmg that ihe free State of Illinois could not prohibit slavery within her own 
limits. I told him at Freeport why I would not answer such a question. I told 
liim that there was not a man possessing any brains in America, lawyer or not, who 
ever dreamed that such a thing could be done. 1 told him then, as I do now, that 
by all the principles set forth in the Dred Scott decision, it is impossible. I told him 
tlien, as I do now. that it is an insult to men's understanding, and a gross calumny on 
the court, to presume m advance that it was going to degrade itself so low as to 
make a decision known to be in direct violation of the Constitution. 

A voice — " The same thmg was said about the Dred Scott decision before it passed." 

Mr. Douglas — Perhaps you think that the court did the same thing in reference 
to the Dred Scott decision: I have heard a man talk that way before. The princi- 
ples contained in "the Dred Scott decision had been affirmed previously in various 
other decisions. What court or judge ever held that a negro was a citizen ? The 
State courts had decided that question over and over again, and the Dred Scott 
decision on that point only alfirmed what every court m the land knew to be the 
law. 

But, I will not be drawn off into an argument upon the merits of the Di'od Scolt 
decision. It is enough for me to know that the Constitution of the United States crea- 
ted the Supreme Court for the puipose of deciding all disputed questions touching 
the true construction of that instrument, and when such decisions are pronounced, 
ihey are the law of tlie land, binding on every good citizen. Mr. Lmcoln has a 
very convenient mode of arguing upon the subject. He holds that because he is a 
Republican that he is not bound by the decisions of the court, but that I being a 
Democrat am so bound. It may be that Republicans do not hold themselves bound 
hy the laws of the land and the Constitution of the country as expounded by the 
courts ; it may he an article in tlie Republican creed tliat men wh*^ do not like a 
<lecision, have a riglit to rebel against it ; but when Mr. Lincoln preaches that doc- 
trine, I think he will find some honest Republican — some law-abiding man in that 
14 
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party — who will repudiate such a monstrous doctrine. The decision in the Dre^ 
Scott case is binding on every American citizen alike ; and yet Mr. Lincohi argues 
tliat the Republicans are not bound by it, because tliey are opposed to it, wiiilst 
Democrats are bound by it, bewiuse we will not resist it. A Democrat cannot 
resist the constituted authorities of this country. A Democmt is a law-abiding man, 
a Democrat stands by the Constitution and the laws, and relies upon liberty as pro- 
tected by law, and not upon mob or political violence. 

I have never yet been able to make Mr. Lincoln understand, or can I make any 
man who is detenuined to support him, right or wron^, undei'stand how it is that 
under the Dred Scott decision the people of a Territory, as well as u State, can have 
slavery or not, just as they please. 1 believe that 1 can explain that proposilion to 
ail Constitution-loving, law-abiding men in a way that they cannot fail to understand 
it. Chief Justice Taney, in his opinion, in the Drcd Scott I'ase, said that slave-s 
being property, the owner of them has a right to take them into a Territory the 
same as he would any other property ; in other words, that slave property, so lar as 
tiie riglit to enter a Territory is concerned, stands on the same footing with other 
property. Suppose we gitmt that proposition. Then any man has a right to go to 
Kansas and take his property with him, but when he gcL< there he must rely ujion 
the local law to protect liis property, whatever it may be. In order to illustrate this, 
imagine that tlnee of you conclude to go to Kansas. One takes $10,000 worth of 
slaves, another $10,000 worth of liquoi*s, and the third SI 0,000 worth of dry goods. 
When the mtm who owns the dry goods aiTives out there atid commences selling 
them, he finds that he is stopped and prohibited from selling until he gets a license, 
which will destroy all the profits he win make on his goods to pay for. "When the 
man with the liquors gets there and tries to sell he finds a Maine liquor law in ibrce 
whiuh prevents liim. Now, of what use is his right to go there with his propeny 
unless he is protected in the enjoyment of that right after he gets there ? The man 
who go<?3 there with his slaves finds that there is no law to protect him when he 
arrives there. He has no remedy if his slaves run away to another country : there 
is no slave code or police regulations, and the absence of them excludes his slaves 
from the Territory just as effectually and as positively as a Constitutional proliibition 
could. 

Such was the understanding when the Kansas and Nebiu-ka bill was pending in 
Congress. Read the speech of Speaker Orr, of South Carolina, in the House of 
Representatives, in 1836, on the Kansas question, and you will find that he takes the 
gix)i!nd that while the owner of a slav<; has a right to go into a Territory, and carry his 
slaves with him, that he cannot hold them one day or hour unless there is a slave 
cttle to protect him. He tells you that slavery would not exist a day in South Car- 
olina, or smy oUier State, unless there was a friendly people and friendly legislation. 
Bead the speeches of that gismt in intellect, Alextmder H. St<»phen?, of Georgia, and 
you will find them to the same effect. Read the speeches of Sam Smith, of Tennes- 
see, and of all Southern men, and you will find that ihey all understotnl this doctrine 
tlie« as we undeivtand it now. Mr. Lincoln cannot be made (o understand it, how- 
ever. Down at Jonesboro, he went on to argue that if it be the law that a man has 
a right to take his slaves into territory of the United States under the Constitution, 
tliat then a member of Congress was perjured if he did not vote for a slave co<ie. I 
ask him whether the decision of the Supn-me Court is not binding ujion him jis well 
as on me ? If so, and he fiolds that he would be perjured if he did not vote for a 
slave co<le under it, I lu-k him whether, if elected to Congress, he will so vote ? I 
have a right to his answer, and I will tell you why. He put that question to me 
down in Egypt, and did it with an air of triumph. This was about the form of it : " In 
the event of a slaveholding citizen of one of the Territories should need and demand 
a slave code to protect his slaves; will you vote for it?" I answered him that a fun- 
damental article in the Democratic creed, as put forth in the Nebraska bill and the 
Cincinnati platform, was non-intervention by Congress with slavery in the States and 
Territories, and hence, that I would not vote in Congnjss for any code of laws, either 
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for or against slavery in any Territory. I vrill leave the peojJie perfectly fjree to de* 
cide that question tor themselves. 

Mr. Lincoln and the Washington Uiiion both think this a monstrous hul doctrine. 
Neither Mr. Lincoln nor the Washington Uiu'on like my Fiveport speech on that sub* 
ject. The Union, in a late number, has been reading me out of the Demociatic 
party because I hold that tlie people of a Territory, hke those of a State, have the 
right to have slavery or not, as they please. It has devoted three and a half ad- 
umns to prove certain propositions, one of which I will read. It says ; 

" We propose to show that Judge Douglas's action in 1850 and 1854 wsis taken with 
especial reference to the announcement of doctrine and programme which was made 
at FreejMjrt. The declaration at Freeport was, that Mn his opinion the people can, 
by lawful means, exclude slave-y from aTerritoi-y before it corner in as a State;' and 
he declared that his competitor had ' heard him argue the Nebraska bill on that prin- 
ciple all over Blinois in 1854, 1855 and 1856. imd had no excuse to pretend to have 
any doubt ujx>n that subject.' " 

The Washington Union there charges me with the monstrous crime of now pro- 
claiming on the stump, the same doctrine that I carried out in 1850, by supporting 
Clay's Compromise measures. The Union also charges that I am now proclaiming 
the same doctrine that I did in 1854 in support of the Kansas and Nebraska biii 
It is shocked that I should now stand where I stood in 1850, when I was supported 
by Clay, Webster, Cass, and the great men of that day, and where I stood in 1854, 
and in 1856, when Mr. Buchamm was elected Prei^ident. It goes on to prove and 
succeeds in proving, from my speeches in Congress on Clay's Compromise measures, 
that I held the same doctrines at that time that I do now, and then proves that by 
the Kans,<is and Nebraska bill I advanced the same doctrine that I now adviini-e. 
It remarks : 

"So much for the course taken by Judge Douglas on the Compromises of 1850. 
The record shows, beyond the }u - 'liility of cavil or dispute, that he expre^^sly inten- 
ded in those bills to give the Terri: i:il Legislature? power to exclude slavery. How 
stands liis record in the memorable session of 1854. with reference to the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill itself? We shall not overhaul the votes that were given on that notable 
measure. Our space will not afford it. We have his own wonls, however, delivered 
in his speech closing the great debate on that bill on the night of !March 1854, to 
show that /le meant to do in 1854 precisely what he had memii to do in 1858. The 
Kansas-Nebraska bill being upon its passage, he said : " 

It then quotes my ^emark^^ upon the passage of the bill as follow*s ; 

" The principle which we propose to carry into effect by this bill is this : That 
Congress shall neither legislate slavery into any Territory or State nor out of the 
same ; but the people shall be left free to regulate their domestic concerns in their 
own way, subject only to the Constitution of the LTnited States, In order to carry thin 
principle into practical 0{>eration, it beoomes necessary to remove whatever legal ob* 
stacks might be found in the way of its free exercise. It is only for the purpose of 
carrying out this great fundamental principle of self-government that the bill renden 
the eighth section of the Missouri act inoperative and void." 

" Now, let me ask, will tliose Senators who have arraigned me, or any one of them, 
have the assurance to rise in his place and declare that this great pr.nciple was never 
thought of or advocated as appHcable to territorial bills, in 1850 ; that, from that ses- 
sion until the present, nolKxly ever thought of incorporating this principle in all new 
territorial organizations, etc., etc, I will begin with the Compromises of 1850. Any 
Senator who will tjUce the trouble to examine our journals will find that on the 25th 
of March of that year I reported from the Committee on Territories two bills, inclu- 
ding the following measures : the admission of Ciilifomia, a territorial government 
for Utali, a territorial government for New Mexico, and the adjustment of the Texas 
boundai'y. These bills proposed to leave the people of Utah and New Mexico free 
to decide the slavery question for themselves, in the precise hmguape of (he A^ebraska 
liU now under discussion. A few weeks afierw:urd the committee of thirteen took 
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those bills and put a wafer between them and reported them back to the Senate aa 
one bill, with some slight amendments. One of these amendments was, thai the Terri- 
torial Legislatures should not legislate upon the subject of African slavery. I objected 
to this provision, upon the ground that it subverted the great principle of self-gov- 
ernment, iipon which the bill had been originally framed by the Territorial Committee. 
On the first trial the Senate refused to strike it out, but subsequently did so, upon full 
debate, Ui order to establish that principle as the rule of action in territorial organi- 
rations." 

The Union comments thus upon my speech on that occe§ion. 

" Thus it ie seen that, in framing the Nebraska-Kansas bill, Judge Dopglas framed 
it in the terms and upon the model of those of Utah and New Mexico, and that in 
the debate he took pains expressly to revive the lecollection of the voting which had 
taken place upon amendments affecting the powers of the Territorial Legislatures over 
the subject of slavery in the bills of 1850, in order to give the same meaning, force, 
and effect to the Nebraska-Kansas bill on this subject as had been given to those of 
Utah and New Mexico." 

The Union proves the following propositions : First, that I sustained Clay's Com- 
promise measures on the ground that they established tlie principle of self-govern- 
ment in the Territories. Secondly, that I brought in the Ivansas and Nebraska bill 
fcwnded upon the same principles as Clay's Compromise measures of ] 850 ; and 
thirdly, that my Freeport speech is in exact accordance with thuse principles. And 
what do you think is the imputation that the Union casts upon me for all this f It 
says tliat my Freeport speech is not Democratic, and that I was not a Democrat in 
1854 or iu 1850! Now is not that funny? Think that the author of the Kansas 
and Ncbniska bill was not a Democrat when he introduced it. The Union says I 
was not a sound Democrat in 1850, nor in 1854, nor in 1856, nor am I in 1858, be- 
cause I luive always taken and now occupy the ground that the people of a Territory, 
like those of a State, have the right to decide for themselves whether slavery shall 
or shall not exist in a Territory. I wish to cite for the benefit of the Washington 
Union and the followers of that sheet, one authority on that point, and I hope the 
iiuthority will be deemed satisfactory to that class of politicians. I will read from 
Mr. Buchanan's letter accepting the nomination of the Democratic Convention, for 
the Presidency. You know that Mr. Buchanan, after he was nominated, declared 
to the Keystone Club, in a public speech, that he was no longer James Buchanan, 
but the embodiment of the Democratic platfonn. In his letter to the committee 
which informed him of his nomination accepting it, he defined the meaning of the 
Kansas and Nebraska bill and the Cincinnati platfoitn in these words: 

" The recent legislation of Congress respecting domestic slavery, derived as it has 
been from the orignal and pure fountain of legitimate political power, the will of the 
majority, promises ere long to allay the dangerous excitement This legislation is 
foimded upon principles as ancient as free government itself, and in accordance with 
them has simply declared that the people of a Territory, like those of a State, shall 
decide for themselves whether slavery shall or shall not exist within their limits." 

Thus you see that James Buchanan accepted the nomination at Cincinnati, on the 
conditions that the people of a Territory, like those of a State, should be left to de- 
cide for themselves whether slaveiy should or should not exist within their limits. 
I sustained James Buchanan for the Presidency on that platform sis adopted at Cin- 
cinnati, and expounded by himself. He was elected President on that platform, and now 
we are told by the Washington Union that no man is a true Democrat who stands on 
the platform on which Mr. Buchanan was nominated, and which he , has explained 
and expounded himself. We are told that a man is not a Democrat who stands by 
Chiy, Webster, and Car;s, and the Compromise measures of 1850,. and the Kansas 
and' Nebraska bill of 1854. Whether a man be a Democrat or not on that platform, 
I intend to stand there as long as I have life. I intend to cling firmly to that great 
principle which declares that the right of each State and each Territory to settle the 
question of slavery, and every other domestic {Question, for themselves. I hold that 
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if they want a slave State, they have a right under the Constitution of the 
United States to make it so, and if they want a free State, it is their right to have it. 
But the Union, in advocating the claims of Lincoln over me to the Senate, lays down 
two unpardonable heresies which it says I advocate. The first, is the right of the 
people of a Territory, the same as a State, to decide lor themselves, the question 
whether slavery shall exist within their limits, in tl»e language of Mr. Buchanan ; 
and the second is, that a Constitution shall be submitted to the people of a Territory 
for its adoption or rejection before their admission as a State under it It so happens 
that Mr. Bubhanan is pledged to both these heresies, for supporting which the Wash- 
ington Union has read me out of the Democratic church. In his annual message he 
said he trusted that the example of the Minnesota case would be followed in all 
future cases, requiring a submission of the Constitution ; and in his letter of accept- 
ance, he said that the people of a Territory, the same as a State, had the right.to 
decide for themselves whether slavery should exist within tlieir limits. Thus you 
find that this little corrupt gang who control the Union, and wish to elect Lincoln in 
preference to me-— because, as they say, of these two heresies which I support — de- 
nounce President Buchanan when they denounce me, if he stands now by the 
principles upon which he was elected. Will they pretend that he does not now stand 
by the principles on which he was elected ? Do they hold that he has abandoned the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, the Cincinnati platform, and his own letter accepting his nom- 
ination, all of which declare the right of the people of a Territory, the same as a 
State, to decide the slavery question for themselves ? I will not believe that he has 
betrayed or intends to betray the platform which elected him; but if he does, I will 
not follow him. I will stand by that great principle, no matter who may desert it. , I 
intend to stand by it for the purpose of preserving peace between the North and 
the South, the free and the slave States. If each State will only agree to mind its 
own business, and let its neighbors alone, there will be peace forever between -us. 
We in Illinois tried slavery when a Territory, and found it was not good for us in this 
climate, and with our surroundings, and hence we abolished it. We then adopted a 
free State Constitution, as we had a right to do. In this State we have declared that 
a negro shall not be a citizen, and we have also declared that he shall not be a slave. 
We had a right to adopt that policy. Missouri has just as good a right to adopt the 
other policy. I am now speaking of rights under the Constitution, and not of moral 
or religious rights. I do not discuss the morals of the people of Missouri, but let 
them settle that matter for themselves. I hold that the people of the slaveholding 
States are civilized men as well as ourselves; that they bear consciences as well as 
we, and that they are accountable to Grod and their posterity, and not to us. It is 
for them to decide, therefore, the moral and religious right of the slavery .question for 
themselves within their own limits. I assert that they had as much right under the 
Constitution to adopt the system of policy which they have as we had to adopt ours. 
So it is with every other State in this Union. Let each State stand firmly by that great 
Constitutional right, let each State mind its own business and let its neighbors alone, 
and there will be no trouble on this question. If we will stand by that principle, 
then Mr. Lincoln will find that this Republic can exist forever divided into free and 
slave States, as our fathers made it and the people of each State have decided. 
Stand by that great principle, and we can go on as we have done, increasing in wealth, 
in population, in power, and in all the elements of gi-eatness, until we shall be the 
admiration and and teiTor of the world. We can go on and enlarge as our popula- 
tion increase, require more room, until we make this continent one ocean-bound 
republic Under that principle the United States can perform that great mission, 
that destiny, which Providence has marked out for us. Under that principle we can 
receive wiih entire safety that stream of intelligence which is constantly flowing from 
the Old World to the New, filling up our prairies, clearing our wildernesses and 
building cities, towns, railroads and other internal improvements, and thus make this 
the asylum of the oppressed of the whole earth. We have this great mission to per- 
form, and it can only be perforaied by adhering faithfully to that principle of self- 
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government on which our uistitutious were all established. 1 repeat that the princf 
pie is the right of each State, eacii Teri'itoiy, to decide this slavery question for itself, 
to have slavery or not, as it chooses, and it does not become Mr. Lincoln, or any- 
body else, to tell the people of Kentucky that they have no consciences, that they 
are living in a state of iniquity, and that they are cherishing an institution to their 
bosoms in violation of the law of God. Better for him to adopt the doctrine of 
"judge not lest ye shall be judged." Let him perform his own duty at home, and 
he will have a better fate in the future. I think there are objects of charity enough 
in the free States to excite the sympathies and open the ^pockets of all the benevo- 
lence we have amongst us, without going abroad in search of negroes, of who£e con- 
dition we know nothing. "We have enough objects of charity at home, and it is om* 
duty to take care of our own poor, and om* own suffering, before we go abroad to in- 
termeddle with other people's business. 

My friends, I am told that my time is within two minutes of expiring. I have 
omitted many topics that I would liked to have discussed before jou at length. 
There were many points touched by Mr. Lincoln that I have not been able to take 
up. for the want of time. I have hurried over each subject that I have discussed as 
rapidly as possible, so as to omit but few. but one hour and a half is not time suffi- 
cient for a man to discuss at length one half of the great questions which are now 
dividing the public mind. 

Jn conclusion, I desire to return to you my grateful acknowledgments for the kind- 
ness and the courtesy with which you have listened to me. It is something remark- 
able that in an audience as vast as this, composed of men of opposite politics and 
views, with their passions highly excited, there should be so much courtesy, kind- 
less and respect exhibited not only towai'd one another, but toward the speakers, and 
I feel that it is due to you that I should thus express my gratitude for the kindness 
with which you have treated me. 



MR. LINCOLN'S RE.JOINDER, 

My Friends : Since Judge Douglas has said to you in his conclusion that he 
had not time in an hour and a half to answer all I had said in an hour, it follows of 
course that I will not be able to answer in half an hour all that he said in an houi 
and a half. 

I wish to return to Judge Douglas my profound thanks for his public annunciatiot 
here to-day, to be put on record, that his system of policy in regard to the institution 
of slavery contemplates that it shall last forever. We are getting a little nearer the 
true issue of this conti'oversy, and. I am profoundly grateful for this one sentence. 
Judge Douglas asks you, " Wliy cannot the institution of slavery, or rather, why 
cannot the nation, part slave and part free, continue; as oar fathers made it foreverf" 
In the first place. I insist that our fathers did not make this nation half slave and 
half free, or part slave and part free. I insist that they found the mstitution of 
slavery existing here. They did not make it so, but they lefl it so because they 
knew of no way to get rid of it at that time. When Judge Douglas undertakes to 
Bay that, as a matter of choice, the fathers of the Government made this nation part 
slave and part free, he .assumes what is historically a falsehood. More than that : 
when the fathers of the Government cut off the source of slavery by the abolition 
of the slave-trade, and adopted a system of restricting it from the new Territories 
where it had not existed, I maintain that they placed it where they understood, and 
all sensible men understood, it was in the course of ultimate extinction ; and when 
Judge Douglas asks me why it cannot continue our fathers made it, I ask him 
why he and his friends could not let it remain as our fathers made it? 

It is precisely all I ask of him in relation to the institution of slavery, that it shall 
b< placed upon the basis that our fathers placed it upon. Mr. Brooks, of South 
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Carolina, once •said, and truly said, that when this Government was established, no 
one expected the institution of i?lavery to last until this day ; .and that the men .who 
formed this Government were wiser and better than the men of these days ; but 
the men of these days had experience which the fathers had not, and that ex- 
perience had taught them the invention of the cotton-gin, and this had made the 
perpetuation of the institution of slavery a necessity in this country. Judge Doug- 
las could not let it stand upon the baiiis which our fathers placed it, but removed it, 
and put it upon tlie eotton-yin basis. It is a question, therefore, for him and his 
friends to answer — why they could not let It remain where the fathers of the Gov- 
ernment originally placed it. 

I hope nobody has understood me as trying to sustain the doctrine that we have a 
right to quarrel with Kentucky, or Virginia, or any of the slave States, about the 
institution of slavery — thus giving the Judge an opportunity to make himself elo- 
quent and valiant against us in figiiting for their rights. 1 expressly declared in 
my opening speech, that I had n(iither the inclination .to exercise, nor the belief in 
the existence of the right to interfere with the States of Kentucky or Virginia in 
doing as they pleased with slavery or any other existing institution. Then what be- 
comes of all his eloquence in behalf of the rights of States, which are assailed by 
no living man ? 

But 1 have to hurry on, for 1 have but a half hour. The Judge has informed me, 
or informed this audience, that the Washington Union is laboring for my election to 
the United States Senate. This is news to me — not v&cy ungrateful news either. 
[Turning to IVIr. W. H. Carlin, who was on the stand] — I hope that Carlin will be 
elected to the State Senate and will vote for me. [Mr. Carlin shook his head.] 
Carlin don't fall in, I perceive, and I suppose he will not do much for me, but I am 
glad of all the support I can get any where, if I can get it without practicing any 
deception to obtain it. la respect to this large portion of Judge Douglas's speech, 
in which he tries to show that in the controversy between himself and the Adminis- 
tration party, he is in the right, I do not feel myself at all competent or inclined to 
answer him. I say to him, " Give it to them — ^give it to them just all you can " — 
and, on the other hand, I say to Carlin, and Juke Davis, and to this man Wogley 
up Iiere in HaiKJOck, " Give it to Douglas — just pour it into him." 

JSo\v', in regard to this matter of the Dred Scott decision, I wish to say a word or 
two. After all, the Judge will • not say whether, if a deci.-iioii is made, holding that 
the people ol' the States cannot exclude slavery, he will suppoi-t it or not. He ob- 
stinately refuses to say what he will do in that case. The Judges of the Supreme 
Court a.-» obstinately refused to say what they would do on this subject. Before this 
I reminded him that at Galesburgh he said the Judges had expressly declared the 
contrary, and you remember that in my opening speech I told him 1 had the book 
containing that decision here, and I would thank him to lay his finger on the place 
where any such thing was said. He lias occupied his hour and a half, and he has 
not ventuz'ed to try to sustain his assertion. He never wiU. But he is desirous of 
knowing how we are going to reverse the Dred Scott decision. Judge Douglas 
ought to know how. Did not he and his politcal friends find a way to reverf^e the 
decision of that same court in favor the Constitutionality of the Nalional liank ? 
Didn't they find a way to do it so effectually that they have reversed it as com- 
pletely as any decision ever was reversed, so far as its practiciil operation is concerned? 
And let me ask you, didn't Judge Douglas find a way to reverse the decision of 
our Supreme Court, when it decided that Carlin's father — old Govemor Carlin 
— had not the Constitutional power to remove a Secretary of State ? Did he not 
appeal to the mobs," as he calls them ? Did he not make speeches in the lobby to 
show how villainous that decision was, and how it ought to be overthrown ? Did he 
not succeed, too, in getting an act passed by the Legislature to have it overthrown ? 
And didn't he himself sit down on that bench as one of the five added judges, who 
were to overslaugh the four old ones — ^getting his name of " Judge " in that way and 
DO other? If there is a villainy in using disrespect or making opposition to Supreme 
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Court decisions, I commend it to Judge Douglas's earnest consideration. I know of 
no flttan in the State q£ Illinois who ought to know so well about how much villainy 
it takes to opppose a decision of the Supreme Court as oui* honorable friend, Stephen 
A. Douglas. 

x Judge Douglas also makes the declaration that I say the Democrats are bound by 
f -the Dred Scott decision, while the Republicans are not. In the sense in which he 
' argues, I never said it ; but I will tell you what I have said and what I do not hes- 
itate to repeat to-day. I have said that, as the Democrats believe that decision to 
be correct, and that the extension of slavery is affirmed in the National Constitution, 
they are bound to support it as such ; and I will tell you Here that General Jackson 
; once said each man was bound to support the Constitution " as he understood it." 
/ Now, Judge Douglas understands the Constitution according to the Dred Scott de- 
cision, and he is bound to support it as he understands it I understand it another 
\ way, and therefore I am bound to support it in the way in which I understand it, 
: And as Judge Douglas belieyes that decision to be correct, I will remalte that argu- 
' ment if I have time to do so. Let me talk to some gentleman down there among 
you who looks me in the face. We will say you are a member of the Territorifd 
Legislature, and like Judge Douglas, you believe that the right to take and hold 
slaves there is a Constitutional right. The first thing you do, is to swear 
you will support the GonstitiUion and all rights guarantied therein ; that you 
will, whenever your neighbor needs your legislation to support his Constitutional 
rights, not withhold that legislation. If you withhold that necessary legislation 
for the support of the Constitution and Constitutional rights, do you not commit per- 
jury? I ask every sensible man, if that is not so? That is undoubtedly just so, 
say what you please. Now, that is precisely what Judge Douglas says, that this is 
a Constitutional right. Does the Judge mean to say that the Territorial Legislature 
in legislating may, by withholding necessary laws, or by passing unfriendly laws, 
nullify thas Constitutional rightf Does he mean to say that? Does he mean to 
ignore the proposition so long and well established in law, that what you cannot do 
directly, you cannot do indirectly ? Does he mean that ? The truth about the mat- 
ter is this : Judge Douglas has sung paeans to his " Popular Sovereignty " doctrine 
until his Supreme Court, co-operating with him, has squatted his Squatter Sover- 
eignty out. But he will keep up this species of humbuggery about Squatter Sover- 
eignty. He has at last invented this sort of do-nothing Sovereignty — that the 
people may exclude slavery by a sort of " Sovereignty " that is exercised by doing 
nothing at all. Is not that running his Popular Sovereignty down awfully? Has it 
not got down as thin as the homoeopatliic soup that was made by boiling the shadow 
of a pigeon that had starved to death ? But at last, when it is brought to the test 
close reasoning, there is not even that thin decoction of it left. It is a presump- 
tion impossible in the ''omain of thought. It is precisely no other than the putting 
of that niost unphiloso^ ""l proposition, that two bodies can occupy the same space 
at the same time. The ^.,.J Scott decision covers the whole ground, and while it 
occupies it, there is no room even for the shadow of a starved pigeon to occupy the 
iame ground. 

— Judge Douglas, in reply to what I have said about having upon a previous occa- 
sion made the speech at Ottawa as the one he took an extract from, at Charleston, 
says it only shows that I practiced the deception twice. Now, my friends, are imy 
of you obtuse enough to swallow that? Judge Douglas had said I had made a 
speech at Charleston that I would not make up north, and I turned around and an- 
Bwered him by showing I had made that same speech up north — ^had made it at Ot- 
tawa — made it in his hearing — nmde it in the Abolition District — in Lovejoy's Dis- 
tript — in the personal presence of Lovejoy himself — in the same atmosphere exactly 
in which I had made my Chicago speech, of whicii he complaius so mucit. 

Now, in relation to my not having said any thing about the quotation from the Chi- 
cago speech : He thinks that is a terrible subject for me to handle. Why, gentle- 
men, I «m show ycu that the substance of the Chicago speech I delivered two yeai'K 
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ago in " Egypt," at, he calls it. It was down ui Springfield. That speech is here in 
thiis book, and I could turn to it and read it to you but for the lack of time. I have 
not now the time to read it. [" Read it, read it."] No, gentlemen, I am obliged to 
use discretion in disposing most advantageously of my brief time. The Judge has 
taken great exception to my adopting the heretical statement in the Declaration of 
Independence, that "all men are created equal," and he has a great deal to say about 
negro equality. I want to say that In sometimes alluding to the Declaration of In- 
dependence, I have only uttered the sentiments that Henry Clay used to hold. Al- 
low me to occupy your time a moment with what he said. Mr. Clay was at one 
time called upon in Indiana, and in a way that I suppose was very insulting, to liber- 
ate his slaves, and he made a written reply to that application, and one portion of it 
is in these words: •■ 

" What is the foundation of this appeal to me in Indiana, to liberate the slaves 
under my cave in Kentucky ? It is a general declaration in the act announcing to 
the world the independence of the thirteen American colonies, that ' men are created 
eqical.' Now, as an abstract principle, there is no doubt of the irvih of that declara- 
tion, and it is desirable in the original construction of society, and in organized socie- 
ties, to keep it in view as a great fundamental principle." 

When I sometimes, in relation to the organization of new societies in new countriee, 
where the soil is clean and clear, insisted that we should keep that principle in view, 
Judge Douglas will have it that I want a negro wife. He never can be brought to under- 
stand that there is any middle ground on this subject. I have lived until my fiftieth 
year, and have never had a negro woman either for a slave or a wife, and I think 1 
can live fifty centuries, for that matter, without having had one for either. I main- 
tain that you may take Judge Douglas's quotations from my Chicago speech, and 
from my Charleston speech, and the Galesburgh speech, — in his speech of to-day, 
and compare them over, and I am willing to trust them with you upon his proposi- 
tion that they show rascality or double-dealing. I deny that they do. 

The Judge does not seem at all disposed to have peace, but I find he is disposed to 
have a personal warfare with me. He says that my oath would not be taken against 
the bare word of Charles H. Lanphier or Thomas L. Harris. Well, that is alto- 
gether a matter of opinion. It is certainly not for me to vaunt my word against 
oaths of these gentlemen, but I will tell Judge Douglas again the facts upon which ! 
^ dared" to say they proved a forgery. I pointed out at Galesburgh that the publi- 
cation of these resolutions in the Illinois State Register could not have been the re- 
sult of accident, as the proceedings of that meeting bore unmistakable evidence of 
being done by a man who knew it was a forgery ; that it was a publication partly 
taken from the real proceedings of the Convention, and partly from the proceedings 
of a Convention at another place ; which showed that he had the real proceedings 
before him, and taking one part of the resolutions, he threw out another part and 
substituted false and fraudulent ones in their stead. I pointed that out to him, and 
also that his friend Lanphier, who was editor of the Register at that time and now is, 
must have known how it was done. Now whether he did it or got some friend to do 
it tor him, I could not tell, but he certainly knew all about it. I pointed out to 
Judge Douglas that in his Freeport speech he had promised to investigate that mattei. 
Does he now say he did not make that promise ? I have a right to ask why he did 
not keep it ? I call upon him to tell here to-day why he did not keep tliat promise ? 
That fraud has been traced up so that it lies between him, Harris and Lanphier 
There is little room for escape for Lanphier. Lanphier is doing the Judge good ser- 
vice, and Douglas desires his word to be taken for the ti-uth. He desires Lanphier 
to be taken as authority in what he states in his newspaper. He desires Harris to 
be taken as a man of vast credibility, and when this thing lies among them, they will 
not press it to show where the guilt really belongs. Now, as he has said that he 
would investigate it, and implied that he would tell us the result of his investigation, 
I demand of him to tell why he did not investigate it, if he did not ; and if he did, 
why he won't tell the result. I call upon him for that. 
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-This is the third time that Judge Douglas has assumed that he learned about theS9 
resolutions by Harris's attempting to use them against Norton on the floor of Con- 
gress. I tell Judge Douglas the public records of the country sliow that he himsell' 
attempted it upon Tiumbull a month before Harris tried tliem on Norton — that Har- 
ris had the opportunity ox learning it from him, rather than he from Harris. I now 
ask his attention to that part of the record on the case. My friends, I am not dis- 
posed to detain you longer in regard to that matter. 

I am told that I still have five minutes left. There is another matter I wish to 
call attention to. He says, when he discovered there was a mistake in that case, he 
came foj-wai'd magnanimously, without my calling his attention to it, and explained iu 
I will tell you how he became so magnanimous. When the news{>apers of our side 
had discovered and published it, and put it beyond his power to deny il, then he came 
forward and made a virtue of necessity by acknowledging it. Now he argues that 
ail the point thei-e was in those resolutions, although never passed at Springfield, is 
retained by their being passed at other localities. Is that true? He said I had a 
hand in passing them, in his opening speech — that I was in the Convention and 
helped to pass them. Do the resolutions touch me at all ? It strikes me there is 
some difference between holding a man responsible for an act which he has not done, 
and holding him responsible for an act that he has done. You will judge whether 
there is any difference in the " spots" And he has taken credit for great n)agnan- 
imity in coming forward and acknowledging what is proved on him beyond even the 
capacity of Judge Douglas to deny, and he has more capacity in that way than any 
other living man. 

Then he wants to know why I won't withdraw the charge in regard to a conspira- 
cy to make slavery national, as he has withdrawn the one he made. May it pleaae 
his worship, I will withdraw it when it is proven false oti me as that teas proven fake 
on him. I will add a little moi'e than that. I will withdraw it whenever a i-easona- 
ble man shall be brought to believe tliat the charge is not true. I have asked Judge 
Douglas's attention to certain matters of fact tending to prove the charge of a con- 
spiracy to nationalize shivery, and he says he convinces me that this is all untrue be- 
cause Buchanan wjis not in the country at that time, and because the Dred Scolt case 
had not then got into the Supreme Court ; and he says that I say the Democratic 
owners of Dred Scott got up the case. I never did say that. I defy Judge Douglas 
to show that I ever said so, fur I never uttered it. [One of Mr. Douglas's reporters 
gesticulated affirmatively at Mr. Lincoln.] I don't care if your hireling does say I 
did, I tell you myself that I never said the ^'■Democratic" owmrs of Dred Scott got 
up the case. I have never pretended to know whether Dred Scott's owners were 
Democrats or Abolitionists, or Frecsoilers or Border Rulfians. I have said that 
there is evidence about the case tending tO'show that it was a made up case, for tlie 
purpose of getting that decision. I have said that that evidence was very strong in 
the fact that when Dred Scott was declared to be a slave, the owner of him made 
him free, showing that he had had the case tried and the qu(istion settled for such use 
as could be made of that decision ; he cared nothing about the property thus declm-ed 
to be his by that decision. But my time is out and I can say no more. 
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THE LAST JOINT DEBATE, AT ALTON, 

October 15, 1858. 



SENATOR DOUGLAS'S SPEECH. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: It is now nearly four months since the canvass be- 
tween Mr. Lincoln and myself commenced. On tlie 16th of June the Republican 
Convention assembled at Springfield and nominated Mr. Lincoln as their candidate 
for the United States Senate, and he, on that occasion, delivered a speech in which he 
laid down what he understood to be the Republican creed and the platforai on which 
he proposed to stand during the contest. The principal points in that speech of Mr. 
Lincoln's were : First, that this Government could not endure permanently divided 
into free and slave States, as our fathers made it ; th«t they must all become free or 
all become slave ; all become one thing or all become the other, otherwise tiiis Union 
could not continue to exist. I give you his opinions almost m the identical language 
he used. His second proposition was a crusade against the Supreme Court of the 
United States because of the Dred Scott decision ; urging as an especial reason for 
his opposition to that decision that it deprived the negroes of the rigiits and beuelita 
of that clause in the Constitution of the United States which guaranties to the citi- 
zens of each State all the rights, privileges, and immunities of the citizens of the 
several States. On the lOth of July I returned home, and delivered a speech to the 
people of Chicago, in which I announced it to be my purpose to appeal to the people 
of Illinois to sustain the course I had pursued in Congress. In that speech I joined 
issue with Mr. Lincoln on the points which he had presented. Thus there was an 
issue clear and distinct made up between us on these two propositions laid down in the 
speech of Mr. Lincoln at Springfield, and controverted by me in my reply to him at 
Chicago. On the next day, the 11th of July, Mr. Lincoln replied to me at Chicago, 
explaining at some length, and reaffirming the positions which he had taken in his 
Springfield speech. In that Chicago speech he even went further than he bad be- 
fore, and uttered sentiments in regard to the negro being on an equality with the 
white man. He adopted in support of this position the argument which Lovejoy and 
Codding, and other Abolition lecturers had made familiar in the northern and central 
poi'tions of the State, to wit : that the Declaration of Independence having declared 
all men free and equal, by Divine law, also that negro equality was an inalienable 
right, of which they could not be deprived. He insisted, in that speech, that the 
Declaration of Independence included the negro in the clause, asserting that all men 
were created equal, and went so far as to say that if one man was allowed to take 
the position, that it did not include the negro, others might take the position that it 
did not include other men. He said that all these distinctions between this man and 
that man, this race and the other race, must be discarded, and we must all sUmd by 
the Declaration of Independence, declaring that all men were created equal. 
• The issue thus being made up between Mr. Luicoln and myself on three points, 
we went before the people of the State. During the following seven weeks, between 
the Chicago speeches and our fii'st meeting at Ottawa, he and I addressed large as- 
semblages of the people in many of the central counties. In my speeches I con- 
fined myself closely to those three positions which he had taken, controvertiiig his 
projiosition that this Union could not exist as our fathers made it, divided into free 
and slave Slates, controverting his proposition of a crusade against the Supreme 
Court becjiuse of the Dred Scott decision, and controverting his proposition that ibe 
Declaration of Independence included and miiant the negroes as well as the white 
men. when it declared all men to be created equal. I supposed at that time that 
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these propositions constituted a distinct issue between us, and tl.at the opposite posi- 
tions we had taken upon them wo would be willing to be held to in every part of the 
State, I never intended to waver one haii*'s breadth from that issue eitlier in the 
north or the south, or wherever I should address the people of lUinois. I hold that 
when the time aiTives that I cannot proclaim my political creed in the same terms 
not only in the northern but the southern part of Illinois, not only in the Northern 
bnt the Southern States, and wherever the American flag waves over American 
soil, that then there must be something wrong in that ci'eed. So long as we 
live under a common Constitution, so long as we live in a confederacy of sover- 
eign and equal States, joined together as one for certain purposes, that any 
political creed is radically wrong which cannot be proclaimed in every State, and 
every section of that Union, alike. I took up Mr. Lincoln's three propositions in my 
several speeches, analyzed them, and pointed out what I believed to be the radical errors 
contained in them. First, in regard to his doctrine that this Government was in vio- 
lation of the law of God, which says that a house divided against itself cannot stand, 
I repudiated it as a slander upon the immortal framers of our Constitution. I then 
said, I have often repeated, and now again assert, tliat in my opinion our Government 
can endure forever, divided into free and slave States as our fathei-s made it, — each 
State having the right to prohibit, abolish or sustain slavery, just as it pleases. This 
Government was made upon the great basis of the sovereignty of the States, the 
right of each State to regulate its own domestic institutions to suit itself, and that 
right was conferred with the understanding and expectation that inasmuch as each local- 
ity had separate interests, each locality must have different and distinct local and do- 
mestic institutions, corresponding to its wants and interests. Our fathers knew when 
they made the Government, that the laws and institutions which were well adapted 
to Uie green mountains of Vermont, were unsuited to the rice plantations of South 
Carolina. They knew then, as well as we know now, that the laws and institutions 
which would be well adapted to the beautiful prairies of Illinois would not be suited 
to the mining regions of California. They knew that in a Republic as broad as this, 
having such a variety of soil, climate and interest, there must necessarily be a cor- 
responding variety of local laws — the policy and institutions of each State adapted 
to its condition and wants. For this reason this Union was established on the right 
of each State to do as it pleased on the question of slavery, and every other question ; 
and the various States were not allowed to complain of, much less interfere with tlie 
policy, of their neighbors. 

Suppose the doctrine advocated by Mr. Lincoln and the Abolitionists of this day 
had prevailed when the Constitution was made, what would have been the result ? 
Imagine for a moment that Mr. Lincoln had been a member of the Convention that 
framed the Constitution of the United States, and that when its members were about 
to sign that wonderful document, he had arisen in that Convention as he did at Spring- 
field this summer, and addressing himself to the President, had said, "A house divid- 
ed against itself cannot stand; this Government, divided 'into free end slave States, 
cannot endure, they must all be free or all be slave, they must all be one thing or all 
tlie other, otherwise, it is a violation of the law of God, and cannot continue to exist ; " 
— suppose Mr. Lincoln had convinced that body of sages that that doctrine was 
sound, what would have been the result ? Remember that the Union was then com- 
posed of thirteen States, twelve of which were slaveholding and one free. Do you 
think that the one free State would have outvoted the twelve slaveholding States, and 
thus have secured the abolition of slavery? On the other hand, would not the twelve 
slaveholding Staios have outvoted the one free State, and thus have fastened slavery, 
by a Constitutional provision, on every foot of the American Republic forever? 
You see that if tliis Abolition doctrme of Mr. Lincoln had prevailed when the Gov- 
ernment was made, it would have established slavery as a permanent institution, in 
all the States, whether they wanted it or not, and the question lor us to detemine in 
Illinois now as one of the free States is, whether or not we are willing, having be- 
come the mtyority section, to enforce a doctrine on the minority, which we would 
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have resisted with our heart's blood had it been attempt i on ua when we were in a 
minority. How has the South lost her power as the majority section in this Union, 
and how have the free States gained it, except under the operation of that principle 
which declares the right of the people of eadi State and each Terrhory to form and 
regulate their domestic institutions in their own way. It was under that principle 
that slaveiy was abolished in New Hampshire, Uhode Island, Connecticut, New York. 
New Jei*sey, and Pennsylvania ; it was under that principle that one half of the 
slaveholding States became free ; it was under that principle that the number of free 
States increased until from being one out of twelve StiUes, we have grown to be the 
majority of States of the whole Union, with the power to control tl\e House of 
Representatives and Senate, and the power, consequently, to elect a President bj 
Northern votes without the aid of a Southern State. Having obtained this power 
under the operation of th?it great principle, are you now prepared to abandon the 
principle and declare that merely because we have the power you will wage a war 
against the Southern States and their institutions until you force them to abolish sla- 
very every where. 

After having pressed these arguments home on Mr. Lincoln for seven weeks, pub- 
lishing a number of my speeches, we met at Ottawa in joint discussion, and he then 
began to crawfish a little, and let himself down. I there propounded certain ques- 
tions to him. Amongst others, I asked him whether he would vote for the admission 
of any more slave States in the event the people wanted them. He would not an- 
swer. I then told him that if he did not answer the question there I would renew it 
at Freeport, and would then trot him down into Egypt and again put it to him. 
Well, at Freeport, kno\ying that the next joint discussion took place in Egypt, and 
bemg in dread of it, he did answer my question in regard to no more slave States in 
a mode which he hoped would be satisfactory to me, and accomplish the object he 
had in view. I will show you what his answer was. At\er saying that he was not 
pledged to the Republican doctrine of " no more slave States," he declared : 

" I state to you freely, frankly, that I should be exceedingly sorry to ever be put 
in the position of having to pass upon that question. I should be exceedingly glad 
to know that there never would be another sl.^ve State admitted into this Union." 

Here permit me to remark, that I do not think the people will ever force him into 
a position against his will. He went on to say : 

" But I must add in regard to this, that if slavery shall be kept out of the Terri- 
tory dui-ing the territorial existence of any one given Territory, and then the people 
should, having a fair chance and a clear field when they come to adopt a Constitu- 
tion, if they should do the extraordinary thing of adopting a slave Constitution, un- 
influenced by the actual presence of tlie institution among them, I see no alterna- 
tive, if we own the country, but we must admit it into the Union." 

That answer Mr. Lincoln supposed would satisfy the old line Whigs, composed of 
Kentuckians and Virginians, down in the southern part of the State. Now, what 
does it amount to ? I desired to know whether he would vote to allow Kansas to 
come into the Union with slavery or not, as her people desired. He would not an- 
swer ; but in a roundabout way said that if slavery should be kept out of a Territo- 
ry during the whole of its territorial existence, and then the people, when they adopt- 
ed a State Constitution, asked admission as a slave Stiite, he supposed he would have 
to let the State come in. The case I put to him was an entii-ely difterent one. 1 
d(isired to know whether he would vote to admit a State if Congress liad not pi"olub- 
itcd slavery in it during its territorial existence, as Congress never pretended to do 
under Clay's Compromise measures of 1850. He would not answer, and I have not 
yet been able to get an answer from him. I have asked him whether he would vote 
to admit Nebraska if her people asked to come in as a State with a Constitution re- 
cognizing slavery, and he refused to luiswer. I have put the question to him with 
reference to New Mexico, and he htis not uttei-ed a word in answer. I have eni»> 
merated the Territories, ou« after another, putting the same question to him with ref- 
erence to each, and he lias not said, and will not -say, whether, if elected to Congress, 
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he •will vote to admit any Territory now in existence with such a Constitution as her 
people may tulopt. He invents a ci^e which does not exist, und cannot exist under 
this Government, and answers it ; but he will not answer the (juestion I put to him 
in connection with any of the Territoi'ies now in existence. The contract we entered 
into with Texas when she enttjrt^d the Union obliges us to allow four States to be 
formed out of the old State, and admitted with or without slavery as the respective 
inhabitants of each may determine. I have asked Mr. Lincoln three times in our 
joint discussions whether he would vote to redeem that pledge, and he has never yet 
answeredc He is as silent as the grave on the subject. He would rather answer as 
to a -itate of the ease which will never arise than commit himself by telling what he 
would do in a case which would come up for his action soon at^er his election to Con- 
gress. Why can he not say whether he is willing to allow the people of each State 
to have slavery or not as they please, and to come into the Union when they have 
the requisite population as a slave or a free State as they decide ? I have no trouble 
in answering the question. I have said every where, and now rei>eat it to you, that 
if the people of Kansas want a slave State they have a right, uiuler the Constitution 
of the United States, to form such a State, and I will let them come into the Union 
with slavery or without, as they determine. If the people of any other Territory 
desire slavery, let them have it. If they do not want it, let them prohibit it. It is 
their business, not mine. It is none of our business in Illinois whether Kansas is a 
free State or a slave State. It is none of your business in Missouri whether Kansiis 
shall adopt slavery or reject it. It is the business of her people and none of } ours. 
The people of Kansas have as much right to decide tliat question for themselves as 
you have in Missouri to decide it for yourselves, or we in Illinois to decide it for our- 
selves. 

And here I may repeat what T have said in every speech I have made in Illinois, 
that I fought the Lecompton Constitution to its death, not because of the slavery 
clause in it, but because it was not the act and deed of the people of Kansas. I said 
then in Congress, and I say now, that if the people of Kansas want a slave State, 
they have a right to have it. If they wanted the Lecompton Constitution, they had 
a right to have it. I was opposed to that Constitution because I did not believe that 
it Was the act and deed of the people, but on the contrary, the act of a small, pitiful 
minority acting in the name of the majority. When at last it was determined to 
send that Constitution back to the people, tuid accoiilingly, in August last, the ques- 
tion of admission u..der it wjis snbujitted to a popular vote, the citizens rejected it 
by nearly ten to one, thus showing conclusively, tliat I w:vs right when I said that 
the Lecompton Constitution was not the act and deed of the people of K^u■.^as, and 
did not emlKjdy their will. 

I hold that there is no power on earth, under our system of Govenunem, which 
has the right to force a Constitution uf>on an unwilling people. Suppose that there 
had l>een a majority of ten to one in favor of slavery in l^nsas, and suppose there 
had been an Abolition President, and an Abolition Administration, and by some 
oceans the Abolitionists succeeded in forcing an Al)olition Constitution on those slave- 
IviMing people, would the people of the South have submitted to tliat act for one iu- 
stafit? .Well, if you of the South would not have submitted to it a day. how can you, 
as fair, honorable and honest men, insist on putting a slave Constitution on a people 
who desire a free State? Your safety and ours depend upon both of us acting in 
good faith, and living up to that great principle which asserts the right of every peo- 
ple to form and T"?gulate their domestic institutions to suit themselves, subject only 
to the Constitution of the United States. 

Most of the men who denounced my course on the Lecompton question, objected 
to it not because I was not right, but because they thought it expedient at that lime^ 
for the sake of keeping the party together, to do wrong. I never knew the Den.o- 
iratic party to violate any one of its principles out of policy or expediency, thiit it 
did not pay the debt with sorrow. There is no safety or success for our pariy unless 
we always do right, and trust the consequences to God and the people. I cliose not 
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to depm't from principle for the sake of expedionoy in the Lecompton question, and 
I never intend to do it on that or any otlier question. 

Bnt I am told that I would have been all riatbt if J had onlv voted for the Eug- 
lish bill after Lecompion wtvs killed. You know a general jvardon was g>"ai\ted to 
all political otienders on the Lecompton question, provided they would only vote 
for the English bill. I did not accept the benefits of that pardon, tor the reason that 
I had been right in tlie course I had pureued. and hence did not ivquire any forgive- 
ness. Let us see how the result has been worried out. English brought in his bill 
referring the Lecompton Constitution back to the people, »vith the provisitm tliat if 
it was rejected Kansas should be kept out of the Union until she had the fuU ratio 
of population required for a nieiubtir of Congress, thus in effect declaring that if the 
people of Kansas Avould only consent to come into the Union under the LtM'onipton 
Coiistilntion, and have a slave State when thcv did not want it, ther should be 
adujitted with a population of 35,000, but that if they were so obstinate as to in- 
sist upon having just such a Cor-stitution as they thought best, and to desire admis- 
sion as a free State; then they should be kept out until they bad 93,420 inhabi- 
tants. I then said, and I now rf peat to you, that whenever Kansas has people 
enough for a slave State she has people enough lor a free State. I was and am will- 
ing to adopt the rule that no State shall ever come into the Union until she has the 
full ratio of population for a member of Congress, provided that rule is made xmi- 
form. I made that proposition in the Senate last winter, but a majority of the Sena- 
tors would not agree to it : and I tlien said to tliem if you will not adopt the g^enu 
rule I will not consent to make an exception of Kansas. 

I hold that it is a violation of the fund:uncntju principles of tliis Government to 
throw the weight of federal powc into the scale, eitlier in t;i% or of the free or the 
slave States. Eqtiality among all the States of this Union is a fundamental priii- 
ciple in our politicjd system. "We have no more right to throw the weight of the 
Fcdenxl Government into ilie scale in favor of the slaveholding than the free States, 
and last of all should our fiiends in the S<.)iith consent tbr a moment that Congress 
should withhold its powers either way when they know that there is a majorit ^ 
agjiinst them in both Houses of Congress, 

Fellow-citizens, how have tlie supporters of the English bill stood up to their 
pledges not to admit Kansas until she obtained a population of 9S,42t) in the event 
she rejected the Lecompton Constitution ? How ? Tlte newspapers inform us that 
English himself, whilst conducting his canvass for re-election, :md in order to sectire 
it, pledged lu'mself to his constituents t.hat if returned he would disregnni his own 
bill and vote to admit Kansas into the Union with such [x">pulation as she might hjive 
when she made application. We are inforai',tl that ever;,- Democjatic candidate Itir 
Congivss in all the States where elections have recently been held, was pledge<l 
again."-! tlie English bill, with perhaps one or two excej>t;ons. Now. if I had only 
done as these suiti-Lecompton men who voted for the Elnglish biU in Congress, 
pledgiti.g themselves to refuse to admit Kansas if she rctused to become a slave State 
until she had a population cf 93,420. and then rerartted to their p<>3ple, fortViled 
their pledgis and made a new pledge to admit Kansas {« any time she applied, witit- 
out reg;uxl to population, I would have had no trouble. You saw the whole power 
aatd patronage of the Federal Govemmetit wielded in Iudi:\na. Ohio, and Pi^onsyl- 
vtmia to re-i'Iect anti-Lecompton men to Congress who voted against Lceoraptoo, 
then voted tbr the English bill, and then denounced the English bill, and pledged 
themselves to their people to disregard it. My sin consists in not liaving given a 
pledge, and then in not having afterward forfeited it. For thai re:isou. in this State, 
evety posttnaster, eyery route agent, eveir collector of the port*, :usd CAery fwleral 
office-holder, forfeits his head the moment he expresses s prt-iervirct* for the IXnuv 
cnitic ciindidates against Lincoln and his Abolition associates. A Democratic Ad- 
ministnttion which we helped to bring into power, deems it vxiusistent with its fiiklity 
to priiicmle and its regard to duty, to wield its power in this State in behalf of the 
Republican Abolition candidates in every county and every Congressional District 
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against the Democratic party. All I have to say in reference to the matter is, that 
if that Administration have not regard enough for principle, if they are not sufficient- 
ly attached to the creed of the Democratic party to bury forever their per^^onal hos- 
tilities in order to succeed in carrj'ing out our glorious principles, I have. I have 
no personal difficulty with Mr. Buchanan or his cabinet. He chose to make certain 
recommendations to Congress, as he had a right to do, on the I^ecompton question. I 
could not vote in favor of them. I had as much right to judge for myself how I 
should vote as he had how he should recommend. He undertook to say to me, if 
you do not vote as I tell you, I will take off the heads of ydur friends. I replied to 
him, " You did not elect me, I represent Illinois and I am accountable to Illinois, as 
my constituency, and to God, but not to the President or to any other power on 
earth." 

And now this warfare is made on me because I would not surrender my connec- 
tions of duty, because I would not abandon my constituency, and receive tlie orders 
of the executive authorities how I should vote in the Senate of the United States. 
I- hold that an attempt to control the Senate on the part of the Executive is subver- 
sive of the principLd of our Constitution. The Exfecutive department is independent 
of the Senate, and the Senate is independent of the President. In matters of leg- 
islation the President has a veto on the action "of the Senate, and in appointments 
and treaties the Senate has a veto on the President. He has no more right to tell 
me how I shall vote on his appointments than 1 have to tell him whether he shall 
veto or approve a bill that the Senate has passed. Whenever you recognize the 
right of the Executive to say to a Senator, " Do this, or I will take off the heads of 
your friends," you convert this Government from a republic into a despotism. When- 
ever you recognize the right of a President to say to a member of Congress, " Vote 
as '1 tell you, or 1 will bring a power to bear against you at home which will crush 
yoi',," you destroy the independence of the representative, and convert him into a 
tool of Executive power. I resisted this invasion of the constitutional rights of a 
Senator, and I intend to resist it as long as I have a voice to speak, or a vote to give. 
Yet, Mr. Buchanan cannot provoke me to abandon one iota of Democratic principles 
out of revenge or hostility to his course. I stand by the platform of the Democratic 
party, and by its organization, and support its nominees. If there are any who 
choose to bolt, the fact only shows that they are not as good Democrats as I am. 

My friends, there never was a time when it was as important for the Democratic 
party, for all national men, to rally and stand together as it is to-day. We find all 
sectional men giving up past differences and continuiiig the one question of slavery, 
and when we find sectional men thus uniting, we thould unite to resist them and Iheir 
treasonable designs. Such was the case in 1850, when Clay left the quiet and peace 
of his home, and again entered upon public life to quell agitation and restore peace 
to a distracted Union. Then we Democrats, with Cass at our.head, welcomed Henry 
Clay, whom the whole nation regarded as having been preserved by God for the 
times. He became our leader in that great fight, and we rallied around him the same 
as the Whigs rallied around old Hickory in 1832, to put down nullification Thus 
you see that whilst Whigs and Democrats fought fearlessly in old times about banks, 
the tariff, distribution, the specie circular, and the sub-treasury, all united as a band 
of brothers when the peace, harmony, or integrity of the Union was imperiled. It 
was so in 1850, when Abolitionism had even so ftti' divided this countiy, North and 
South, as to endanger the peace of the Union ; Whigs and Democrats united in es- 
tablishing the Compromise measures of that year, and restoring tranquillity and good 
feeling. These measures passed on the joint action of the two parties. They rested 
on the great principle that the people of each State and each Territory should be lefl 
perfectly free to form and regulate their domestic institutions to suit themselves. You 
Whigs and we Democrats justified them in that principle. In 1854, when it became 
necessary to organize the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska, I brought forward tl»e 
bill on the same piinc iple. In the Kansas-Nebraska bill you find it declared to be 
the true intent and meaning of the act not to legislate slavei^ into any State or Tcr 
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riloiy, nor to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the people thereof perfectly free to 
form and regulate their domestic institutions in their own way. I stand on that same 
platform in 1858 that I did in 1850, 1854, and 1856. The Washington Uni&n pre- 
tending to be the organ of the Administration, in the number of the 5th of this 
month, devotes three columns and a half to establish these propositions : First, that 
Douglas, in his Frecport speech, held the same doctrine that he did in his Nebraska 
bill in 1854; second, that in 1854 Douglas justified the Nebraska bill upon the 
ground that it was based upon the same principle as Clay's Compromise measures of 
J85< The Union thus proved that DougUis was the same in 1858 that he was irt 
1856, 4S54, and 1850, and consequently argued that he was never a Democrat. Is 
i1 not funny that I was never a Democrat ? There is no pretense that I have changed 
a hair's breadth. The Union proves by my speeches that I explained the Compromise 
measures of 1850 just ais I do now, and that I explained the Kansas and Nebraska 
bill in 1854 just as I did in my Frecport speech, and yet says that I am not a Dem- 
ocrat, and cannot be trusted, because I have not changed during the whole of that time. 
It has occurcd to me that in 1854 the author of the Kansas and Nebraska bill was 
considered a pretty good Deraoci'at. It has occurred to me that in 1856, when I 
was exerting every nerve and every enei-gy for James Buchanan, standing on the 
same platform then that I do now, that I was a pretty good Democrat. They now 
tell me that I am not a Denwcrat, because I assert that the people of a Territory, 
well as those of a State, have t)ic right to decide for themselves whether slavery can 
or cannot exist in such Territory. Let me read what Jaraes Buchanan said on that 
point when he accepted the Democratic nomination lor the I'l-esidency in 1856. Iii 
his letter of acceptance, he used the following language : 

" Tlie recent legislation of Congress respecting domestic slavery, derived as it has 
been from the original and pure fountain of legitmate political power, the will of the 
majority, promises ere long to allay the dangerous excitement. This legislation is 
founded upon principles as ancient as free government itself, and in accordance with 
them has simply declared that the people of a Territory, like those of a State, shall 
decide for themselves whether slavery shall or shall not exist within their limits." 

Dr. Hope will there find my answer to the question he propounded to me before I 
commenced speaking. Of course no man will consider it an answer, who is outside 
of the Democratic organization, bolts Democratic nommations, and indirectly aids to 
put Abolitionists into power over Democrats. But whether Dr. Hope considers it ah 
:mswer or not, every fair-minded man will see that James Buchanan has answered 
the question, and has asserted that the people of a Territory, like those of a State^ 
shall decide for themselves whether slavery shall or shall not exist within theix '.'mits. 
1 answer Bpecifically if you want a further answer, and say thjit while under tiie de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, as recorded in the opinion of Chief Justice Taney, 
slaves are property like all other property, and can be carried into any Territory of 
the United States the same as any other description of property, yet when you get 
them there they are subject to the local law of the Territory just like all other prop- 
erty. You v*^ill find in a rec:^nt speech delivered by that able and eloquent statesraaoj 
Hon. Jefferson Davis, at Bangor, Maine, that he took the same view of this subject 
that I did in my Freeport speech. He there said : 

• " If the inhabitants of any Territory should refuse to enact such laws and policf ? 
regulations as would give security to their property or to his, it would be rendered 
more or less valueless in proportion to the difficulties of holding it without such pro- 
tection. In the case of property in the labor of man, or what is usually called slave 
property, tlie insecurity would be so great that the owner could not ordinarily retain 
it. Therefore, though the right would remain, the remedy being withheld, it would 
follow that the owner would be practically debaiTed, by the circumstances of the 
case, from taking slave property into a Territory ^vhere the sense of the inhabitants 
was opposed to its introduction. So much for the oft-repeated fallacy of forcing 
slaveiy upon any community." 
You will also find that the distinguished Speaker of the present House of Rep- 
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resentativcs, Hod. Jas. L- Orr, construed the Kansas and Nebraska bill in this samt 
woy in 1856, and also that gi-eat intellect of the South, Alex. H. Stephens, put th« 
same construction upon it in C!ongress that I did in my Freeport speech. The whole 
South are rallying to the support of the doctrine that if the people of a Territory 
want slavery they have a right to have it, and if they do not want it that no power 
on earth can force it upon them. I hold that there is no principle on earth mor** 
Bacred to all the friends of fi-eedom than that which says that no institution, no law, 
no constitution, should be forced on an unwilling people contrary to their wishes ; and 
I assert that the Kansas and Nebraska bill contains that principle. It is the great 
principle contained in that bill. It is the principle on which James Buchanan was 
made President. Without that principle ho never would have been made Presit ent 
of the United States. I will never violate or abandon that doctrine if I have to stand 
alone. 1 have resisted the blandishments and threats of power on the one sido/and 
seduction on the other, and have stood immovably for that principle, fighting for it 
wht-n assailed by Northern mobs, or threatened by Southern hostility. I have de- 
fended it against the North and the South, and I will defend it against whoever 
assails it, and 1 will follow it wherever its logical conclusions lead me. I say to you 
that there is but one hope, one safety for this country, and that is to stand immovably 
by tliat principle which declares the right of each State and each Territory to decide 
these questions for themselves. This Government was founded on that principle, and 
must, be administered in the same sense in which it was founded. 

But the Abolition party really think that under the Declaration of Independence 
the negro is equal to the white man, and that negro er uality is an inalienable right 
conferred by the Almighty, and hence that all human la>va in violation of it are null 
and void. With such men it is no use for me to argue. I hold that the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence had no reference to negroes at all when they de- 
clared all men to be created equal. They did not mean negro, nor the savage Indians, 
nor the Fejee Islanders, nor any other barbarous race. They were speaking of 
white men. They alluded to men of European birth and European descent — to white 
men, and to none others, when they declared that doctrine. I hold that tliis Govern- 
ment was established on the whit« basis. It was established by white mea for the 
benefit of white men and their posto ity forever, and should be administered by white 
men, and none others. But it does not follow, by any means, that merely because 
the negro is not a citizen, and merely because he is not our equal, that, therefore, he 
should be a slave. On the contrary, it does follow that we ought to extend to the 
negro race, and to all other dependent races all the rights, all the privileges, and all 
the immunities which they can exercise consistently with the safety of society. Hu 
manity requires that we should give them all these privileges ; Christianity command!i» 
that we should extend those privileges to them. The question then arises what aa* 
those privileges, and what is tlie nature and extent of them. My answer is that that 
is a question which each State must answer for itself. We in Illinois have decided 
it for ourselves. We tried slavery, kept it up for twelve years, and finding that it 
was not profitable, we abohshed it for that reason, and became a free State. We 
tidopttd in its stead the policy that a negro in this State shall not be a slave and f hall 
not be a citizen. We have a right to adopt that policy. For my part I think it is 
a wis^- and sound policy for us. You in Missouri must judge for youi-selves wheth«, 
it is a wise policy for you. If you choose to follow our example, very good ; if you 
reject it, still well, it is your business, not ours. So with Kentucky. Let Kentucky 
adopt a poficy to suit herself. If we do not like it we will keep away from it, and 
if she does not like ours let her stay at home, mmd her own business and let us alone. 
K the people of all the States will act on that great principle, and each State mind 
ita own business, attend to its own ahairs, take care of its own negroes and not meddle 
with its neighbors, then there will be peace between the North and the South, the 
East and the West, throughout the whole Union. Why can we not thus have peace ? 
Why should we thus allow a sectional party to agitato this country, to array the 
l^orth against the South, and convert us into enemies instead of f riends, merely that 
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a few ambitious men may ride into power on a sectional hobby ? How long is it 
since these ambitious Northern men wished for a sectional organization ? Did any 
one of them dream of a sectional party as long as the North was the weaker section 
and the South the stronger ? Then all were opposed to sectional parties ; hut the 
moment the North obtained the majority in the House and Senate by the admbision 
of California, arid could elect a President without the aid of Southern votes, that 
moment ambitious Northern men formed a scheme to. excite the North against the 
South, and make the people be governed in their votes by geographical lines, thinking 
iliat the North, being the stronger section, would outvote the South, and consequently 
they, the leaders, would ride into office on a sectional hobby. I am told that my 
hour is out. It was very short 



MR. LINCOLN'S REPLY 

Ladies and Gentlemen : I have been somewhat, in my own mind, compli- 
mented by a large portion of Judg<^ Douglas's speech — I mean that portion which he 
devotes to the controversy between himself and the present Administration. This is 
the seventh time Judge Douglas and myself have met in these joint discussions, and 
he has been gradually improving in regard to his war with the Administraton. At 
Quincy, day before yesterday, he was a little more severe upon the Administration 
than I had heard him upon any occasion, and I took pains to compliment him for it. 
1 then told him to " Give it to them v/ith all the power he had ; " and as some of 
them were present, I told them I would be very much obliged if they would give it to 
kirn in about the same.way. I take it he has now vastly improved upon the attack 
he made then upon the Administration. I flatter myself he has really taken my advice 
on this subject. All I can say now is to re-commend to him and to them what I then 
commended — ^to prosecute the wai' against one another in the most vigorous manner. 
I say to them again — " Go it, husband ! — Go it, bear ! " 

There is one other thing I will mention before I leave this branch of the discus- 
sion — although I do not consider it much of my business, any way. I refer to that 
part of the Judge's remarks where he undertakes to involve Mr. Buchanan in an 
inconsistency. He reads something from Mr. Buchanan, from which he undertakes 
to involve him in an inconsistency; and he gets something of a cheer for having done 
80. I would only remind the Judge that while he is very valiantly fighting for the 
Nebraska bill and the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, it has been but a little 
while since he was the valiant advocate of the Missouri Compromise. I want to 
know if Buchanan has not as much right to be inconsistent as Douglas has ? Has 
Douglas the exclusive right, in this country, of being on all sides of all questions ? 
Is nobody allowed that high privilege but himself? Is he to have an entire monopoly 
on that subject ? 

So far as Judge Douglas addressed his speech to me, or so far as it was about me, 
it is my business to pay some attention to it I have heard the Judge state two or 
three times what he has stated to-day — that in a speech which I made at Springfield, 
lUinoi?, I had iii t very especial manner complained that the Supreme Court in the 
Dred Scott case hud decided that a negro could never be a citizen of the Uhite<l 
States. I have omitted by some accident heretofore to analyze this statement, and 
it is reciuired of me to notice it now. In point of fact it is untrue. I never have 
complained especially of the Dred Scott decision because it held that a negro could 
not be a citizen, and the Judge is always T\Tong when he says I ever did so complain 
of it. I have the speech here, and I will thank him or any of his friends to show 
wlicre I said that a negro should be a citizen, and complained especially of the 
Dred Scott decision because it declared he could not be one. I have done no such 
thing, and Judge Douglas so persistently insisting that I have done so, has strongly 
impressed me with the belief of a predetermination on his part to misrepresent me. 
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He could not get his foundation for insisting that I was in favor of this uegpo equal' 
ity any where else as well he could by assuming that untrue proposition. Let we 
tell this audience what is true in regard to that matter; and the means by which they 
may correct me if I do not tell them trul}' is by a recurrence to the speech itself 
I spoke of the Di'cd Scott decision in my Springfield speech, and I was then endeav- 
oring to pi*ovc that the Dred Scott decision was a portion of a system or scheme to 
make slavery national in this country. I pointed out what things had been decided 
by the court. I mentioned as a fact that they had decided that a negro could not be 
a citizen — that they had done so, as I Supposed, to depri^ e the negro, under all 
circumstances, of the remotest possibihty of ever becoming a citizen and clai:: nig 
the rights of a citizen of the United States under a certain clause of the Constitution. 
I stated that, without making any complaint of it at all. I then went on and stated 
the other points decided in the case, namely: that the bringing of a negro into the. 
State of Illinois and holding him in slavery for two years here was a matter in 
regard to which they would not decide whether it would make him free or not ; that 
they decided the further point that taking him into a United States Territory where 
slavery was prohibited by act of Congress, did not make him free, because that act 
of Congress, as they held, was unconstitutional. I mentioned these three things ixa 
making up the points decided m that case. I mentioned them in a lump taken in 
connection with the introduction of the Nebraska bill, and the amendment of Chase, 
offered at the tune, declaratory of the right of the )jeople of the Territories lo exclude 
slavery, which was voted down by the friends of the bill. I mentioned all these 
things together, as evidence tending to prove a combination and i-onspimcy to make 
the institution of slavery national. In that connection and in tliat way I mentioned 
the decision on the point that a negro could not bo a citizen, and in no other con- 
nection. 

Out of this, Judge Douglas builds up his beautiful fabriwuion — of ray purpose to 
introduce a perfect, social, and political equality between the wJiite and black races. 
His assertion that I made an " especial objection " (that is his exact language) to 
the decision on this account, is untrue in point of fact. 

Now, while I am upon this subject, and as Henry Clay has been alluded to, I de- 
sire to place myself, in connection with Mr. Clay, as nearly right; before this people 
as may be. I am quite aware what the Judge's object is henj by all these allusions. 
He knows that we are before an audience, having strong sympathies southward by 
relationship, place of birth, and so on. He desires to place me in an extremely 
Abolition attitude. He read upon a former occasion, and alludes without reading to- 
day, to a portion of a speech which I delivered in Chicago. In his quotations from that 
speech, as he has made them upon former occasions, the extracts were taken in such a 
way as, I suppose, brings them within the definition of what is called garbling — taking 
portions of a speech which, when taken by themselves, do not present the entire 
sense of the speaker as expressed at the time. I propose, therefore, out of that sjune 
speech, to show how one portion of it which he skipped over (taking an oxtraci be- 
fore and an extract after) will give a different idea, and the true idea I intended to 
convey. It will take me some little time to read it, but I believe I will occupy the 
time thsd way. 

You have heard him frequently allude to my controversy with him in regard to 
the Declaration of Independence. I confess that I have had a struggle with Judge 
Douglas on that matter, and I wil' try briefly to place myself right in regard to it 
on this occasion. I said — and it is 'jetween the extracts Judge Douglas has taken 
from this speech, and put in his published speeches : 

" It may be argued that there are certain conditions that make necessities and im- 
pose them upon us, and to the extent that a necessity is imposed upon a man he must 
submit to it. I think that w as the condition in which we found ourselves when we es- 
tablished this Government. We had slaves among us, we could not get our Constitution 
unle"5s we permitted them to remain in slavery, we could not secure the good we did se- 
cure if we grasped for more ; and having by necessitj^ submitted to that much, it does 
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not destroy the principle that is tLj charter of our liberties. Let the charter re- 
main as our standard." 

Now I have upon all occasions declared as strongly as Judge Douglas against the 
dispo sition to interfere with the existing institution of slavery. You hear me read 
it from the same speech from which he takes garbled extracts for the purpose of 
proving upon me a disposition to interfere with tlie institution of slavery, and estab- 
Msh a perfect social and political equality between negi'oes and white people. 

Allow me while upon this subject briefly to present one otiier extract from a speech 
of mhie, more tlian a year ago, at Springfield, in discussing this very same ques- 
tion, soon after Judge Douglas took his ground that negroes were not included in the 
Dc'jlaration of Independence : 

" I think tlie authors of that notable instrument intended to include aU men, but 
they did not mean to declare all men equal in all respects. They did not mean to 
say all men were equal in color, size, intellect, moral development or social capacity. 
They defined with tolerable distinctness in what they did consider all men created 
equal— equal in certain inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. This they sfud, and this they meant. They did not mean to 
assert the obvious untnith, that all were then actually enjoying that equality, or yet, 
that they were about to conter it immediately upon them. In fact they had no power 
to confer such a boon. Tiiey meant simply to declare the rigfit, so that the enforce- 
ment of it might follow as fast as circumstances should permit 

" Tliey meant to set up a standard maxim for free society which should be familiar 
to all : constantly looked to, constantly labored for, and even, though never perfectly- 
attained, constantly approximated, and thereby constantly spreading and deepening 
its influence and augmenting the happiness and value of life to all people, of all 
colors, every where." 

There again are the sentiments I have expressed in regard to the Declaration of 
Independence upon a former occasion — sentiments whicli have been put in print and 
read wherever any body aired to know what so humble an individual as myself chose 
to say in regard to it. 

At Galesburgh the other day, I said in answer to Judge Douglas, that three 
ytiavB ago there never had been a man, so far as I knew or believed, in the whole 
world, who had said that the Declamtion of Independence did not include negroes in 
the term "all men." I reassert it to-day. I assert that Judge Doughis and all his 
friends may seai'ch the whole records of the country, and it will be a matter of great 
astonishment to me if they shall be able to find that one human being three years 
ago had ever uttered the astounding sentiment that the term "all men" in the De- 
claration did not include the negi'o. Do not let me be misundex'stood. I know that 
more then three years ago there were men who, finding this assertion constantly in 
the way of their schemes to bring about the ascendancy and perpetuation of slavery, 
denied the truth of it. I know that Mr. Calhoun and all the politicians of his school 
denied the truth of the Declaration. I know that it ran along in the mouth of some 
Southern men for a period of years, ending at last in that shameful though rather 
forcible declaration of Pettit of Indiana, upon the floor of the United States Senate, 
that the Declaration of Independence was in that respect "a self-evident lie," rjither 
than a self-evident truth. But I say, with a perfect knowledge of all this hawking 
at the Declaration without directly attacking it, that three years ago there never had 
lived a man who had ventured to assail it in the sneaking way of pretending to be- 
li<ive it and then asserting it did not include the negro. I believe the first man who 
ever said it was Chief Justice Taney in the Dred Scott case, and the next to him 
was our friend, Stephen A. Douglas. And now it has become the catch-word of the 
entire party. I would like to call upon his friends every where to consider how 
they have come in so short a time to view this matter in a way so entirely different 
from their former belief? to ask whether they are not being borne along by an irre- 
sistible current — whither, they know not? 

In answer to my proposition at Galesburgh last week, I see that some man in 
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Chicago has got up a letter addi-essed to the Chicago Times, to show, as he professes, 
that somebody had said so before; and he signs himself "An Old Line Whig," if 1 
remember correctly. In the fix'st place I would say he was not an old line Whig. 
I am somewhat acquau.ted with old line Whigs. I was with the ol^ line Whigs 
from the origin to the end of that party ; I became pretty well acquainted with them, 
and I know they always had some sense, whatever else you could ascribe to them. 
I know there nerer was one who had not more sense than to try to show by the 
evidence he prodi'ices that some man had, prior to the time I named, said that negroes 
were not included in the term " all men " in the Declaration, of Independence. What 
is the evidence he produces ? I will bring forward his evidence and let you see 
what he offers by way of showing that somebody more than three years ago had 
said negroes were not included in the Declaration. He brings forward part of a 
speech from Henry Clay — the part of the speech of Henry Clay which I used to 
bring forward to prove precisely the contrary. I guess we are surrounded to some 
^ixtent to-d?v by the old friends of Mr. Clay, and they will be glad to hear any thing 
from that authority. While he was in Indiana a man presented a petition to liberate 
his negroes, and he (Mr. Clay) made a speech in answer to it, which I suppose he 
carefully wrote out himself and caused to be published. I have before me an ex- 
tract from that speech which constitutes the evidence this pretended "Old Line Whig" 
at Chicago brought forward to show that Mr. Clay didn't suppose the negro was in- 
cluded in the Declaration of Independence. Hear what Mr. Clay said : 

"And what is the foundation of this appeal to me in Indiana, to liberate the slaves 
under my care in Kentucky ? It is a general declaration in the aci announcing to 
the world the independence of the thirteen American colonies, that all men arc 
created equaL Now, as an abstract principle, there is no doubt of the truth of that 
declaration ; and it is desirable, in the original construction of society, and in organ- 
ized societies^ to keep it in view as a great fundamental principle. But, then, I ap- 
prehend that in no society tliat ever did exist, or ever shall be formed, was or can the 
equality asserted among the members of the human race, be practically enforced and 
carried out. There are portions, large portions, women, minors, insane, culprits, 
transient sojourners, that w^ill always probably remain subject to the government of 
another portion of the community. 

"That declaration, whatever may be the extent of its import, was made by the 
delegations of the thirteen States. In most of them slavery existed, and had 
long existed, and was established by law. It was introduced and forced upon the 
colonies by the paramount law of Ki^gland. Do you believe, that in making that 
declaration the States that concurred in it intended that it should be tortured into a 
virtual emancipation of all the slaves within their respective limits ? Would Vir- 
ginia and other Southern States have ever united in a declaration which was to be 
interpreted into an abolition of slavery among them ? Did any one of the thirteen 
colonies entertain such a design or expectation ? To impute such a secret and una- 
vowed purpose, would be to charge a political fraud upon the noblest band of patriots 
that ever assembled in council — i\ fraud upon the Confederacy of the Revolution— 
a fraud upon the union of those States whose Constitution not only recognized the 
lawfulness of slaverj', but permitted the importation of slaves from Unca until the 
year 1808." 

This is the entire quotation brought for^vard to prove that somebody previous to 
three years ago had said the negro was not included in the term "all men" in 
the Declaration. How does it do so ? In what way has it a tendency to prove 
that ? Mr. Clay says it is true as an abstract principle that all men are created 
equal, but that we cannot practically apply it in all cases. He illustrates this by 
bringing forward *he cases of females, minors, and insane persons, with whom it can- 
not be enforced; out he says it is true as an abstract principle in the organization 
of society as well as in organized society, and it should be kept in view as a funda^ 
mental principle. Let me read a fev/ words more before I add some comments of 
my own. M.i . Clay says a little further on : 
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" I desire no concealment of my opinions in regai-d to the institution of slavery. 
I look upon it as a great evil, and deeply lament that we have derived it from the 
parental Government, and from our ancestors. But here they are, and the question 
is, how can they be best dealt with ? If a state of nature existed, and we were 
about to lay the foundations of society, no man would he more strongly opposed than 
IshoiUd he, to incorporating the instiitUion of slavery among its elements" 

Now, here in thlj same book — ^in this same speecli — in this same extract brought 
for^ivard to prove that Mr. Clay held that the negro was not included in the Decla- 
ration of Independence — no such statement on his part, but the declaration that it i$ 
a g%'eat fundamental truth, which should be constantly kept in view in the organiza- 
tion of society and in societies already organized. But if I say a word about it — if I 
attempt, as Mr. Clay said all good men ought to do, to keep it in view — if, in this "or- 
ganized society," I ask to have the public eye turned upon it — if I ask, in relation to 
tlic organization of new Territories, that the public eye should be turned upon it — 
forthwith I am \-illified as you hear me to-day. What have I done, that I have not 
the license of Henry Clay's illustrious example here in doing ? Have I done aught 
that I have not his authority for, while maintaining that in organizing new Territories 
and societies, this fundamental principle should -be regarded, and in organized society 
holding it up to the public view and recognizing what he recognized as the great 
pi'inciple of free government ? 

And when this new principle — ^this new proposition that no human being ever 
thought of three years ago — is brought forward, I combat it as having an evil ten- 
dency, if not an evil design. I combat it as having a tendency to dehumanize the 
negro — to take away from him the right of ever striving to be a man. I combat it 
SIS being one of the thousand things constantly done in these days to prepare- the 
public mind to make property, and nothing but property, of the negro in all the States 
of this Union. 

But there is a point that I wish, before leaving this part of the discussion^ in ask 
attention to. I have read and I repeat the words of Henry Clay : 

" I desire no conceahnent of my opinions in regard to the instituiion of slavety. 
I look upon it as a great evil, and deeply lament that we have derived it frcoi 
the parental Government, and from our ancestors. I wish every slave m the Ui»it«?G 
States was in the country of his ancestors. But iiere they are ; tbc question, is hcv 
they can best be dealt with ? K a state of nature existed, and we w<irc a&o&t 
lay the foundations of society, no man would be more strongly q>po*«d Oaaji I SthewA\I; 
be, to incorporate the institution of slavery among its elements." 

The principle upon which I have insisted in this can'vois, is v,% reluuoft ?Ay»n§ 
the foundations of new societies. I have never sought to apply th^se jdisidplee to 
the old States for the purpose of abolishing sLwery in those States. It ie r-rothing 
but a miserable pei-version of what I have said, to assume that I iiave <ieckmJ Mis- 
souri, or any other slave State, shall emancipate her »lav<^. X have proposed no 
euch thing. But when Mr. Clay says that in laying the foundations of societies in 
our Territories where it does noi: exist, he would be opposed to the introduction of 
slavei V as an element, I insist that we have his warrant — ^his license for insisting 
upon the exclusion of that element which he declared in such stix)ng and emphatlo 
liinguage was most hateful to him. 

Judge Douglas has again referred to a Springfield speech in which I said "a 
house di\ided against itself cannot stjuid." The Judge has so often made ihe 
entire quotation fiom that speech that I can make it from memory. I used this 
language : 

" We are now far into the fifth year, since a policy was initiated with the a>owed 
object and confident promise of putting an end to the slavery agitation. Under the 
operation of this policy, that agitation has not only not ceased, but has constantly 
augmented. In my opinion it will not cease until a crisis shall have been reached 
and passed. * A house divided against itself cannot stand.' I believe this GoveiiJ- 
ment cannot endure permanently half slave and half free. I do not expect the 
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))<m§e to fall — ^but I do expect it will cease to be (Jividcd. It will become all one 
thing, or all the other. Either the opponents pf slavery will arrest the further 
$pr^ of it, and pl^ce it where the public mind shajl rest in the belief that it is 
in the course of ultimate extinction, or jts advocates will push it fons'ard till it 
^hajl become alike lawful in all the States — old as ^'ell as new, North as well g(fl 
South." 

That extract and the sentiments expressed in it, hsive been extremely pffensivo 
to Judge Douglas. He has warred upon them as Satan ;yars upon the Bible. His 
peryersions upon it are endless. Here now aie my views upon it in brief. 

I said we were now far into the fifth year, since a policy was initiated with xho 
avowed object and confident promise of putting an end to the slayery agitation. Js 
it net 60 ? When that Nebraska bill was brought forward four years ago last Janu- 
ai*y, was it not for the " avowed object " of putting an end to the slavery agitation ? 
We yere to have no more agitation in Congress it was all to be banished to the 
Territories. By the way, I will remark here that, as Judge Douglas is very fond of 
pon^plimenting Mr. Crittenden in these days, Mr. Crittenden has said there was a 
falsehood in that whole business, for there was no slqvery agitation at that time to 
tdlqsf. We were for a little while quiet on the troublesome thing, and that very al- 
jaying plaster of Judge Douglas's stirred it up aguin. But y/aa it not understood or 
intimated with the " confident promise" of putting an end to the slavery agitation ? 
p^rply it was. In every speech you heard Judge Douglas make, until he got into 
this *^ imbroglio," as they call it, with the Administration about the Lecompton Con- 
^ti|;ution, every speech on that Nebraska bill was full pf his felicitations that we were 
ju$t at the end of the slavery agitation. The last tip of tlie , last joint of the old ser- 
peiiit!^ tail was just drawing out of view. But has it proved so ? I have asserted 
that under that policy that agitation "has not only not cease4, but has constantly 
augmented." When was there ever a greater agitation in Congress than last winter? 
When was it as great in the country as to-day ? 

There was a collateral object in the introduction of that Nebraska policy which 
waSi to clothe the people of the Territories with a superior degree of self-government, 
beyond what they had ever had before. Tlie first object and the main one of con- 
fex^g upon the people a higher degree of " sclf-goyevnment," is a question of fact 
t^i ^e determined by you in answer to a single question. Have you ever heard or 
]|j[iOYfn pf a people any where on earth who had as little to do, as, in the first in- 
6taj}ce of its use, the people of Kansas had with this same right of " self-govern- 
ment ?* In its main policy and in its collateral object, it has been nothing but a liv- 
ing, (peeping lie from ike time of its introduction till to-day. 

i have intimated that I thought the agitation would not cease until a crisis should 
hav^ been reached and passed. I have stated in what way I tliought it would be 
reached and passed. I have said that it might go one way or the other. We might, 
by arresting the further spread of it, and placing it where the fathei-s originally 
placed it, put it where the public mind should rest in the belief that it was in the 
cours? of ultimate extinction. Tiius the agitation may cease. It may be pushed 
forward until it shall become alike lawful in all the States, old as well as new. North 
as well as South, I have said, and I repeat, my wish is that the further spread of 
it may be arrested, and that it may be placed where the public mind sliall rest in the 
belief that it is in the course of ultimate extinction. I have expressed that as my wish, 
i entertain the opinion upon evidence sufficient to my mind, that the fathers of this 
Government placed that institution where the public mind did rest in the belief that 
it was in the course of ultimate extinction. Let mc ask why they made provision 
that the source of slavery — the African slave-trade — should he cut off" at the end of 
twenty years ? Why did they make provision that in all the new territory we 
owned at that time, slaverj- should be IbrcTcr inhibited? Why Ao{) its spread in 
ont! direction and cut oi; its source in another, if they did not look to its being placed 
in the course of ultimate extinction ? 

Again; the institution of slavciy is only mentioned in the Constitution of tho 



United States two or three times, and in neither of these cases does the word 
slavery " or " negro race " occur ; but covert language is used each time, and for a 
purpose full of significance. "What is the language in regard to the prohibition of 
the African slave-trade ? It runs in about this way : " The migration or importa- 
tion of such persons as any of the States now existing shall think proper to admit, 
shall not be prohibited by the Congress pi-ior to the year one thousand eight hundred 
and eight." 

The next allusion in the Constitution to the question of slavery and the black 
race, i'l on the subject of the basis of representation, and there the language used is, 
" K'jpresentatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the several States 
which may be included within this Union, according to their respective numbei's, 
which shall be determined by adding to the whole number of free persons, in- 
cluding those bound to service for a term of years, and excluding Indians not 
taxed — three-fifths of all other persons." 

It says persons," not slaves, not negroes ; but this " three-fifths " can be applied 
to no other class among us than the negroes. 

Liistly, in the provision for the reclamation of fugitive slaves, it is said : ^ No per- 
son held to service or labor in one State, under the laws thereof, escaping into an- 
other, shall in consequence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from such 
service or labor, but shall be delivered up, on claim of the party to whom such se^ 
vice or labor may be due." There again there is no mention of the word "negro" 
or of slayery. In all three of these places, being the only allusions to slavery in the 
instrument, covert language is used. Language is used not suggesting that slavery 
existed or that the black race were among us. And I understand the cotempora- 
neous history of those times to be that covert language was used with a purpose, and 
that purpose W£<5 that in om* Constitution, which it was hoped and is still hoped will 
endure forever — when it should be read by intelligent and patriotic men, after the in- 
stitution of slavery had passed from among us — there should be nothing on the face 
of the great cimrter of liberty suggesting that such a thing as negi'o slavery bad 
ever existed among us. This is part of the evidence that the fathei-s of the Grovenv- 
ment expected and intended the institution of slavery to come to an end. They ex- 
pected and intended that it should be in the course of ultimate* extinction. And 
when I say that I desire to see the further spread of it arrested, I only say I desire 
to see that done which the fathers have first done. When I say I desire to see it 
placed where the public mind will rest in the belief that it is in the course of uld- 
mate extinction, I only say I desire to see it placed where they placed it. It is not 
true that our fathers, as Judge Douglas assumes, made thi? Government part slave 
and part free. Understand the sense in which he puts it. He assumes that vslavery 
is a rightful thing within itself — ^was introduced by the framers of the Constitution. 
The exact truth is, that they found the institution existing among us, and they left 
it as they found it. But in making the Government they left this institution with 
many clear marks of disapprobation upon it. They found slavery among them, and 
they left it among them because of the diflSculty — the absolute impossibility of its 
immediate removal. And when Judge Douglas aska me why we cannot let it re- 
main part slave and part free, as the fathers of the Government made it, he asks a 
i|uestion based upon an assumption which is itself a falsehood ; and I turn upv^i. him 
and ask him the question, when the policy that the fathers of the Government had 
adopted in relation to this element among us was the best policy in the world — the 
only wise policy — the only policy that we can ever safely continue upon — that will 
ever give us peace, unless this dangerous element masters us all and becomes a nation- 
al institution — I turn upon him and ask Mm why he covM not leave it alone. T turn 
and ask him why he was driven to tlie necessity of introducing a new policy in re- 
gard to it. He has himself said he introduced a new policy. He said so in his 
speech on the 22d of March of the present year, 1858. I ask him why he could not 
let it remain where our fathers placed it. I ask, too, of Judge Douglas and his 
frieiids why we shall not again plivce this institution upon the basis on which the 
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Others left it. I ask you, when he infers that I am in favor of setting the free and 
slave States at war, when the institution was placed in that attitude by those who 
made the Constitution, did they make any war ? If we had no war out of it, when 
thus placed, wherein is the ground of belief that we shall have war out of it, if we 
return to that policy? Have we had any peace upon this matter springing from any 
other basis ? I maintain that we have not. I have proposed nothing uiore than a 
return to the policy of the fathers. 

I confess, when I propose a cert£un measure of policy, it is not enough for me that 
1 do not intend any thing evil in the result, but it is incumbent on me to show that 
it has not a tendency to that result I have met Judge Douglas in that point of view. 
I have not only made iJie declaration that I do not mean to produce a conflict between 
tlie States, but I have tried to show by fair reasoning, and I think I have shown to 
the minds of fair men, that I propose nothing but what has a most peaceful tendency. 
The quotation that I happened to make in that Springfield speech, that "a house 
divided against itself cannot stand," and which has proved so offensive to the Judge, 
was part and parcel of the same thing. He tries to show that variety in the domes- 
tic institutions of the different States is necessary and indispensable. I do not dis- 
pute it I have no controversy with Judge Douglas about that I shall very readily 
agree with him that it would be foolish lor us to insist upon having a cranberry law 
here, in Illinois, where we have no cranberries, because they have a cranberry law 
in Indiana, where they have cranberries. I should insist that it would be exceedingly 
wrong in us to deny to Virginia the right to enact oyster laws, where they have 
oysters, because we want no such laws here. I undei'stand, I hope, quite as well as 
Judge Douglas or any body else, that the variety in the soil and climate and face of 
the country, and consequent vai'iety in the industrial pursuits and productions of a 
country, require systems of law conforming to this variety in the natural features of 
the country. I understand quite as well as Judge Douglas, that if we here raise a 
barrel of flour more than we want, and the Louisianians raise a barrel of sugar more 
than they want, it is of mutual advantage to exchange. That produces commerce, 
brings us together, and makes us better friends. We like one another the more for it 
And I understand as well as Judge Douglas, or any body else, that these mutual 
accommodations are the cements which bind together the different parts of this 
Union — -that instead of being a thing to "divide the house" — ^figuratively expressing 
the Union— they tend to sustain it; they are the props of the house tending always 
to hold it up. 

But when I have admitted all this, I ask if there is any parallel between these 
things and this institution of slavery ? I do not see that there is any parallel at all 
between them. Consider it When have we had any difficulty or quarrel amongst 
ourselves, about the cranberry laws of Indiana, or the oyster laws of Virginia, or the 
pine lumber laws of Maine, or the fact that Louisiana produces sugar, and Illinois 
flour? When have we had any quarrels over these things? When have we had 
perfect peace in regard to this thing which I say is an element of discord in this 
Union ? We have sometimes had peace, but when was it ? It was when the insti- 
tution of slavery remained quiet where it was. We have had difficulty and tunnoil 
whenever it has made a struggle to spread itself wb-^-re it was not. I ask, then, if 
experience does not speak in thunder-tones, telling us that the policy which has 
given peace to the country heretofore, being returned to, gives the greatest promiee 
of peace again. You may say, and Judge Douglas has intimated the same thing, 
that all this difficulty in regard to the institution of slavery is the mere agitation ot 
office-seekers and ambitious northern politicians. He thmks we want to get "his 
place," I suppose. I agree that there are office-seekers amongst us. The Bible 
says somewhere that we are desperately selfish. I think we would have discovered 
that fact without the Bible. I do not claim that I am any less so than the average 
of men, but I do claim that I am not more selfish than Judge Douglas. 

But is It time that all the difficulty and agitation we have in regard to this institu- 
tion of slavery springs from office-seeking — from the mere ambition of politicians ? 
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Is that the truth ? How many times have we had danger from this question ? Go 
back to the day of the Missouri Compromise. Go back to the Nullification ques- 
tion, at the bottom of which lay this same slavery question. Go back to the time of 
the Annexq^ion of Texas. Go back to the troubles that led to the Compromise of 
1850. You will find that cveiy time, with the single exception of the Nullification 
question, they sprung from an endeavor to spread this institution. There never was. 
a party in the history of this country, and there probably never will be, of sufficient 
strength to disturb the general peace of the country. Parties themselves may be 
divided and quan'el on minor questions, yet it extends not beyond the parties 
themselves. But does not tliis question axakc a disturbance outside of political 
circles? Does it not entc^r into the churches and rend them asunder? What 
divided the great Methodist Church into two parts. North and South? What 
has raised this constant disturbance in every Presbyterian General Assembly 
that meets? What disturbed the Unitarian Church in this very city two yearr 
ago? What has jarred and shaken the great American Tmct Society recently, 
not yet splitting it, but sure to divide it in the end? Is it not this same mighty, 
deep-seated power that somehow operates on the minds of men, exciting and 
stirring them up in every avenue of society — ^in politics, in religion, in literature, 
in morals, in all the manifold relations of life ? Is this the work of politicians ? 
Is that irresistible power which for fifty years has shaken the Government and 
agitated the people to be stilled and . subdued by pretendiL;^; that it is an exceed- 
ingly simple thing, and we ought not to talk about it ? If you will get every body else 
to stop talking about it, I assure you I will quit before they have half done so. But 
where is the philosophy or statesmanship which assumes that yoii can quiet that dis- 
turbing element in our society which has disturbed us for more *than half a century, 
which has been the only serious danger that has threatened our institutions — ^I say, 
where is the philosophy or the statesmanship based on the assumption that we are to 
quit talking about it, and that the public mind is all at once to cease being agitated 
by it? Yet this" is the policy here in the north that Douglas is advocating — ^that we 
are to care nothing about it ! I ask you if it is not a false philosophy ? Is it not a 
false statesmanship that undertakes to build up a system of policy upon the basis of 
oaring nothing about the very tiling that every body does care the most about f — thing 
which all experience has shown we care a very great deal about? 

The Judge alludes very often in the course of his remarks to the exclusive right 
whish the States have to decide the whole thing for themselves. I agree with him 
very readily that the different States have that right He is but fighting a man of 
straw when he assumes that I am contending against the right of the States to do as 
they plestse about it. Our controversy with him is in regard to the new Temtoriea; 
We agree that when the States come in as States they have the right and the power 
to do as they please. We have no power as citizens of the free States or in our 
federal capacity as members of the Federal Union through the General Government, 
to disturb slavery in the States where it exists. We profess constantly that we have 
no more inclination than belief in the power of the Government to disturb it ; yet 
we are driven constantly to defend ourselves from tlie assumption that we are war- 
ring upon the rights of the States. What I insist upon i% that the new Territories 
shall be kept free from it while in the Territorial condition. Judge Douglas assumes 
that we have no interest in them — that we have no right whatever to interfere. I 
think we have some interest. I think that as white m.en we have. Do we not wish for 
an outlet for our surplus population, if I may so express myself? Do we not feel an in- 
terest in getting to that outlet with such institutions as we would like to have prev^l 
there ? If yoic go to the Territory opposed to slavery and another man comes upon the 
same ground with his slave, upon the assumption that the things are equal, it turns out 
that he has the equal right all his way and you have no part of it your way. If he goes 
in and makes it a slave Territory, and by consequence a slave State, is it not time that 
those who desire to have it a free State were on equal ground. Let me suggest it 
in a different way. How many Democrats are there about here ["A thousand "j 
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viho have left slave States and come into the free State of Illinois to gCi rid of the 
institation of slavery? [Another voice — ^"A thousand and one."] I reckon there 
are a thoufsand and one. I will ask you, if the policy you are now advocating had 
prevailed when thie country was in a Territorial condition, where would you have 
gone to get rid of it? Where would you have found your free State or Territory to 
go to ? And when hereafter, for any cause, the people in this place shall desire to 
find new homes, if they wish to be rid of the institution, where will they find the 
place to go to? 

Now irrespective of the moral aspect of this question ,as to whether there is a 
right or wrong in enslaving a negix>, I am still in favor of our new Territories being 
in such a condition that white men may find a liome^ — may find some spot where 
tliey can better their condition — ^where they can settle upon new soil and better their 
sondition in life. I am in favor of this not merely (I must say it here as I have 
elsewhere) for our own people who are born amongst us, but as an outlet for free 
white people every where, the world over — ^in w^hich Hans and Baptiste and Patrick, 
and all other men from all the world, may find new homes and better theii* conditions 
in life. 

I have stated upon former occasions, and I may as well state again, what I under- 
stand to be the real issue in this controveray between Judge Douglas and myself. 
On the point of my wanting to make war between the free and the slave States, 
there has been no issue between us. So, too, when he assumes that I am in favcr 
of introducing a perfect social and political equality between the white and black 
races. These are false issues, upon which Judge Douglas has tried to force the con- 
troversy. There is no foundation in truth for the charge that I maintain either of 
tliese propositions. The real issue in this controversy — the one pressing upon every 
mind — ^is the sentiment on the part of one class that looks upon the institution of 
slavery cts a wrong, and of another class that does not look upon it as a wrong. 
The sentiment that contemplates the institution of slavery in this country as a wrong 
is the sentiment of the Republican party. It is the sentiment around which all their 
actions — ^all their arguments cu:cle — from which all their propositions radiate. They 
look upon it as being a moral, social and political wrong ; and while they contemplate 
it as such, they nevertheless have due regard for its actual existence among us, and 
the difficulties of getting rid of it in any satisfactory way and to all the constitutional 
obligations thrown about it Yet having a due regard for these, they desire a policy 
in regard to it that looks to its not creating any more danger. They insist that it 
should as far as may be, he treated as a wrong, and one of the methods of treating 
it OS a wrong is to make provision that it shall grow no larger. They also desire a 
policy that looks to a peaceful end of slavery at sometime, as being wrong. These 
are the views they entertain in regard to it as I understand them ; and all their sen- 
timents — all their arguments and propositions are brought within this mnge. I have 
said and I repeat it here, that if there be a man amongst us who does not think that 
the institution of slavery is wrong in any one of the aspects of which I have spoken, 
he is misplaced and ought not to be with us. And if there be a man amongst u? 
who is so impatient of it as a wrong as to disregard its actual presence among us 
and the difiiculty of getting rid of it suddenly in a satisfactory way, and to disregard 
the constitutional obligations thrown about it, that man is misplaced if he is on our 
platform. "We disclaim sympathy with him in practical action. He is not placed 
properly with us. 

On this subject of treating it as a wrong, and limiting its spread, let me say a 
word. Has any thing ever threatened the existence of this Union save and exccrt 
this very institution of slaveiy ? What is it that we hold most dear amongst us ? 
Our own liberty and prosperity. What has ever threatened our liberty and prospei*- 
ity save and except this institution of slavery ? If this is true, how do you propotc 
to improve the condition of things by enlarging slavery — by spreading it out and 
making it bigger? You may have a wen or cancer upon your p'jrson and not be 
able to cut it out lest you bleed to death ; but surely it is no way to cure it, to engraft 



it and spread it over your whole body. That is no proper way of treating what you 
regard a wrong. You see this peaceful way of dealing with it as a wrong— restrict- 
ing th(5 spread of it, and not allowing it to go into new countiies where it hrs not 
already existed. That is the peaceful way, the old-fashioned way, the way in which 
the fathers themselves set us the example. 

On the other hand, I have said there is a sentiment which treats it as not being 
A-rong. That is the Democratic sentiment of this day. I do not mean to say that 
eveiy man who stands within that range positively asserts that it is right. Thai 
class will include all who positively assert that it is right, and all who like Judge 
Douglas treat it as indifferent and do not say it is either right or wi-ong. These twc 
classes of men fall within the general class of those who do not look upon it as a 
wi'ong. And if there be among you any body who supposes that he, as a Democrat, 
can consider himself "as much opposed to slavery as anybody," I would like t« 
reason with him. You never treat it as a wrong. What other thing that you con 
sider as a wrong, do you deal with as you deal with thiat ? Perhaps you say it is 
wrong, but your leader never does, and you quarrel with any body who says it is wrong. 
Although you pretend to say so yourself you can find no fit place to deal with it as 
a wrong. You must not say any thing about it in the free Statep, because it is not 
liere. You must not say any thing about it in the slave States, because it is tliere. 
You must not say any thing about it in the pulpit, because that is religion and lias 
nothing to do with it. You must not say any thing about it in politics, because that 
will disturb the security of my place." There is no place to talk about it as being a 
wrong, although you say yourself it is a wrong. But finally you will screw yourself 
up to the belief that if the people of the slave States should adopt a system of 
gradual emancipation on the slavery question, you would be in favor of it. You 
would be in favor of it. You say tliat is gettuig it in the right place, and you would 
be glad to see it succeed. But you are deceiving yourself. You all know that 
Frank Blair and Gratz Brown, down there in St. Louis, undertook to intr-oduce that 
system ui Missouri. They fought as valiantly as they could for the system of grad- 
ual emancipation which you pretend you would be glad to see succeed. Now .1 will 
bring you to the test. After a hard fight they were beaten, and when the news came 
over here you threw up your hats and hurraed for Democracy. More than that, 
take all the argument made in favor of the system you have proposed, and it care- 
fully excludes the idea that there is any thing wrong in the institution of slavery. 
Tlie arguments to sustain that policy carefully excluded it. Even here to-day you 
heard Judge Douglas quarrel with me because I uttered a wish that it might some- 
time come to an end. Although Henry Clay could say he wished every slave in the 
United States was in the country of his ancestors, I am denounced by these pretend- 
ing to respect Henry Clay for uttering a wish that it might sometime, in some peace- 
ful way, come to an end. The Democratic policy in regard to that institution will 
not tolerate the merest breath, the slightest hint, of the least degree of wrong about 
it. Try it by some of Judge Douglas's arguments. He says he "don't care whether 
it is voted up or voted down" in the Tenitories. I do not care myself in dealing 
with that expression, whether it is intended to be expressive of his individual mnii- 
ments on the subject, or only of the national policy he desires to have established* 
It is alike valuable for my purpose. Any man can say that who does not see any 
thing wrong in slavery, but no man can logically say it who does see a wrong in it ; 
because no man can logically say he don't care whether a wrong is voted up or voted 
down. He may say he don't care whether an indifferent thing is voted up or down, 
but he must logically have a choice between a right thmg and a wrong thing. He 
contends that whatever community wants slaves has a right to have them. So they 
liave if it is not a wrong. But if it is a wrong, he cannot say people have a right to 
do wrong. He says that upon the score of equality, slaves should be allowed to go 
in a new Territory, like otlier property. This is strictly logical if there is no dif- 
ference between it and other property. If it and other property are equal, his argu- 
ment ia entirely loc^ical. But if you insist that one is wi-ong and the otlier rights 
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there is ao use to institute a comparison between right an i wrong. You may turn 
over every thing in the Democratic poUcy from beginniag to end, whether in the 
shape it takes on the statute book, in the shape it takes in the Dred Scott decision, 
in the sliape it takes in conversation, or the shape it takes in short maxim-like 
arguments — it every where carefully excludes the idea that there is any thing wrong 
iii it. 

That is the real issue. That is the issue that will continue in this country when 
these poor tongues of Judge Douglas and myself shall be silent It is the eternal 
struggle iyetween these two principles — ^right and wTong — throughout the world. 
'I'hey are the two principles that liave stood face to face from the beginning of time ; 
«nd will ever continue to struggle. The one is the common right of humanity and 
the ' other the divine right of kings. It is the same principle in whatever shape it 
<(evelops itself. It is the same spirit that says, "You work and toil and earn bread, 
and I'll eat it." No matter in what shape it comes, whether from the mouth of a 
king who seeks to bestride the people of his own nation and live by the fruit of their 
labor, or from one race of men as an apology for enslaving another race, it is the 
same tyrannical principle. I was glad to express my gratitude at Quincy, and I 
re-express it here to Judge Douglas — that he looks to no end of the institution of 
slavery. That will help the people to see where the struggle really is. It will hen*- 
after place with us all men Avho really do wish the wrong may have an end. And 
whenever we can get rid of the fog which obscures the real question — ^when we can 
get Judge Douglas and his friends to avow a policy looking to its perpetuation — we 
can get out from among that class of men and bring them to the side of those who 
treat ic as a wrong. Then there will soon be an end of it, and that end will be its 
"ultimate extinction." Whenever the issue can be distinctly made, and all extrane- 
ous matter thrown out so that men can fairly see the real difference between the 
parties, this controversy will soon be settled, and it will be done peaceably too. 
There will be no war, no violence. It will be placed again where the wisest and 
best men of the world placed it. Brooks of South Carolina once declared that when 
this Constitution was framed, its framers did not look to the institution existing until 
this day. When he said this, I think he stated a fact that is fully borne out by the 
history of the times. But he also said they were better and wiser men than the men 
of these days ; yet the men of these days had experience which they had not, and by 
the invention of the cotton-gin it became a necessity in this country that slavery 
should be perpetual. I now say that, willingly or unwillingly, purposely or without 
purj JSC, Judge Douglas has been the most prominent instrument in changing the 
position of the institution of slavery which the fathers of the Government expected 
to come to an end ere this- — and pxUting it upon Brooks's cotton-gin basis — ^placing it 
where he openly confesses he has no desire there shall ever be an end of it. 

understand I have ten minutes yet. I will employ it in saying something about 
this argument Judge Douglas uses, while he sustains the Dred Scott decision, that 
\ the people of the Territories can still somehow exclude slavery. The first thing I 
/ ask attention to is the fact that Judge Douglas constantly said, beforfe the decision, 
that whether they could or not, was a question for the Supreme Court. But after 
, the court has made the decision he virtually says it is not a question for the Supremo. 
Court, but for the people. And how is it he tells us they can exclude it? He says 
it needs "police regulations," and that admits of "unfriendly le^slation." Althougli 
it is a right established by the Constitution of the United States to take a slave into 
a Territory of the United States and hold him as property, yet unless the' Territo- 
rial Legislature will give friendly legislation, and, more especially, if they adopt 
imfriendly legislation, they can practically exclude him. Now, without meeting tins 
proposition as a matter of fact, I pass to consider the real Constitutional obligation. 
jLet me take the gentleman who looks me in the face before me, and let us suppose 
that he is a member of the Territorial Legislature. The first thing he will do will 
be to swear that he will support the Constitution of the United States. His neigh- 
bor by his side in the Territory has slaves and needs Territorial legislation to enable 
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him to enjoy that Constitutional rigkt. Can he withhold the legislation which hia 
neighbor needs for the enjoyment of a right which is fixed in his favor in the Consti- 
tution of the United States which he has sworn to support? Can he withhold it i 
without violating his oath ? And more especially, can he pass unfriendly legislation ( 
to violate his oath ? Why, this is 9, monstrous sort of talk about the Constitution of \ 
the United States! There has never been as outlandish or lawless a doctrine from \ 
the month of any respectable man on earth. I do not believe it is a Constitutional 
right to liold slaves in a Teri'itory of the United States. I believe tht decision was 
improperly made and I go for reversing it. Judge Douglas is furious agaii^st those S 
v. ho go lor reversing a decisioQ. But he is for legislating it out of all tbrce while 
the law itself stands. I repeat ,tluit there has never been so monstrous a doctrine 
uttered from the mouth of a respectable man. 

I suppose most us (I know it of myself) believe that the people of the South- ' 
ern States are entitled to a Congressional Fugitive' Slave law — that is a right fixed in ^ 
the Constitution. But it cannot be made available to them without Congressional 
legislation. In the Judge's language, it is a "barren right" which needs legislation 
before it can become efiicient and valuable to the persons to whom it is guarantied. / 
And as the right is Constitutional I agree that the legislation shall be granted to it \ 
—and that not that we like the institution of slavery. We profess to have no taste for 
running and catching niggers — at least I profess no taste for that job at all. Why ,' 
then do I yield support to a Fugitive Slave law ? Because I do not understand that 
the Constitution, which guarimties that inght, can be supported without it And| 
if I believed that the right to hold a slave in a Territory was equally fixed in the 
Constitution with the riglit to reclaim fugitives, I should be bound to give it the leg- 
islation necessary to support it. I say that no man can deny his obligation to give 
the necessary legislation to support slavery in a Terntory, who believes it is a Con- 
stitutional right to have it there. No man can, who does not give the Abolitionists : 
an argument to deny the obligation enjoined by the Constitution to enact a Fugitive 
Slave law. Try it now. It is the strongest Abolition argument ever made. . 1 
say if that Dred Scott decision is correct, then the right to hold slaves in a Territory 
is equally a Constitutional right with the right of a slaveholder to have his runaway 
returned. No one can show the distinction between them. The one is express, so 
that we cannot deny it. The other is construed to be in the Constitution, so that he 
who believes the decision to be correct believes in the right. And the man who 
argues that by unfriendly legislation, in spite of that Constitutional right, slavery 
muy be driven from the Territories, cannot avoid furnishing an argument by whidh 
Abolitionists may deny the obligation to return fugitives, and claim the power to 
pass laws unfriendly to the right of the slaveholder to I'eclaira his fugitive. I do not'' 
know how such an argument may strike a popular assembly like this, but I defv 
any body to go before a body of men whose minds are educated to estimating evidence 
and reasoning, and show that there is an iota of difference between the Constitutional 
right to reclaim a fugitive, and the Constitutional right to hold a slave, in a Terri- 
tory, provided this Dred Scott decision is correct. I defy any man to make an ai^- ' 
ment that will justify unfriendly legislation to deprive a slaveholder of his right to , 
ho'd his slave in a Territory, that will not equally, in all its length, breadth and / 
C»iirknes3, furnish an argument for nullifying the Fugitive Slave law. Why, there is ) 
not such an Abolitionist in the nation as Douglas, after all. ^ 



MR. DOUGLAS'S REPLY. 

Mr. Lincoln has concluded his remarks by saying that there is not such an Abolition- 
ist ns I am in all Araerictx. If he could make the Abolitionists of Illinois believe tlmt, 
he would not have much show for the Senate. Let him make the Abolitionists be- 
lieve the truth of that statement and his political back is broken. 
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His first criticism upon me is the expression of his hope that Jic war of the Ad- 
ministration will be prosecuted against me and the Democratic party of this State 
with vigor. He wants that war prosecuted with vigor ; I have no doubt of it His 
hopes of success, and the hopes of his party depend solely upon it. They have no 
chance of destroying the Democracy of this State except by the aid of federal pat- 
ronage. He has all the federal office-holders here as his allies, running separate tick- 
ets against the Democracy to divide the party, although the leaders all intend to vote 
dirjctly the Abolition ticket, and only leave the greenhorns to vote this separate 
ticket who refuse to go into the Abolition camp. There is, something really refresh- 
ing in tiie thought that Mr. Lincoln is in favor of prosecuting one war vigorously. 
It is the first war I ever knew him to be in favojr of prosecuting. It is the first 
war that I ever knew him to believe to be just or Constitutional. When the Mex- 
ican war was being waged, and the American army was surrounded by the enemy in 
Mexico, he thought that war was unconstitutional, unnecessary, and unjust. He thought 
it was not commenced on the right spot. 

When I made an incidental allusion of that kind in the joint discussion over at 
Charleston some weeks ago, Lincoln, in replying, said that I, Douglas, had charged 
him witli voting against supplies for the Mexican war, and then he reared up, full 
length, and swore* that he never voted against the supplies — that it was a slander — 
and caught hold of Ficklin, who sat on the stand, and said, "Here, Ficklin, tell the 
people that it is a lie." Well, Ficklin, who had served in Congress with him, stood 
up and told them all that he recollected about it It was that when George Ash- 
mun, of Massachusetts, brought forward a resolution declaring the war unconstitu- 
tional, unnecessary, and unjust, that Lincoln had voted for it. "Yea," said Lincoln, 
"I did." Thus he confessed that he voted that the war was wrong, that our country 
was in the Avrong, and consequently that the Mexicans were in the right ; but charged 
that I had slandered him by saying that he voted against the supplies. !• never 
charged him with voting against the supplies in my life, because I knew that he was 
not in Congress when they Avere voted. The war was commenced on the 13th day of 
May, 1846, and on that day we appropriated in Congress ten millions of dollars and 
fifty thousand men to prosecute it During the sjame session we voted more men 
and more money, and at the next session we voted more men and more money, so 
that by the time Mr. Lincoln entered Congress we had enough men and enough 
money to carry on the war, and had no occasion to vote for any more. When he 
got into the House, being opposed to the war, and not being able to stop the supplies, 
because they had all gone forward, all he could do was to follow the lead of Coj'win, 
and prove that the war was not begun on the right spot, and that it was unconstilu- 
tiou^, unnecessary, and wrong. Remember, too, that this he did after the war had 
been begun. It is one thing to be opposed to the declaration of a war, another and very 
different thing to take sides with the enemy against your own country after the war 
has been commenced. Our army was in Mexico at the time, many battles had been 
fought; our citizens, who were defending the honor of their country's fij^, were sur- 
rounded by the daggers, the guns and the poison of the enemy. Then it was that 
Ccrwin made his speech in which he declared that the American soldiers ought to 
be welcomed by the Mexicans with bloody hands and hospitable graves ; then it was 
tluit Ashmun and Lincoln voted in the House of Representatives that the war was 
unconstitutional and unjust ; and Ashnmn's resolution, Corwin's speech, and Lincoln's 
vote, were sent to Mexico and read at the head of the Mexican army, to pi-ove to 
them that there was a Mexican party in the Congress of the United States who were 
doing all in their power to aid them. That a man who takes sides with the common 
enemy against his own country in time of war should rejoice in a war. being made ' 
on me now, is very natural. And in my opinion, no other kind of a man would re- 
joice in it 

Mr. Lincoln has told you a great deal to-day about his being an old line Clay 
Whig. Bear in mind that there are a great many old Clay Whigs down in this 
region. It is more agreeable, therefore, for him to talk about the old Clay Whig 
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purpose of getting up a distinction between the revival of the African slave-trade 
and his "great principle." 

At the time the Constitution of the United States was adopted it was expected 
tliat the slave-trade would be abolished. I should assert, and insist upon that, if 
■Judge Douglas denied it But I know that it was . equally expected that slavery 
wou'd be excluded from the Territories, and I can show by history, that in regard to 
these two things, pubUc opinion waa exactly alike, while in regard to positive action, 
♦here was more done in the Ordinance of '87 to resist the spread of slavery than 
was ever done to abolish the foreign slave-trade. Lest I be misunderstood, I say 
again that at the time of the formation of the Constitution, public expectation was 
Hiat the slave-trade would be abohshed, but no more so than the spread of slavery in 
Jie Territories should be restrained. They stand alike, except that in the Ordmance 
jf '87 there was a mark left by public opinion, showing that it was more committed 
Against the spread of slavery in the Territories than against the foreign slave- 
trade. 

Compromise I Wliat word of compromise was there about it. ^by, the public 
sense was then in favor of the abolition of the slave-trade ; but there was at the 
time a very great commercial interest involved in it and extensive capital in that 
6rancii of trade. Tliere were doubtless the incipient stages of improvement in the 
South iu the way of farming, dependent on the sb.ve-trade, and they made a propo- 
sition to Congress to abolish the trade after allcwmg it twenty years, a sufl&cient time 
for the capital and commerce engaged in it to be transferred to other channels. They 
made no provision that it should be abolished in twenty years ; I do not doubt that they 
expected it v/ould be ; but they made no bargain about it. The public sentiment left 
no doubt in the minds of any that it would be done away. I repeat, there is nothing 
in the history of those times in favor of that matter being a compromise of the Con- 
stitution. It was the public expectation at the time, manifested in a thousand ways, 
that the spread of slavery should also be restricted! 

Then I say if this principle is established, that there is no wrong in slavery, and 
who<5ver wants it has a right to have it, is a matter of dollars and cents, a sort of 
question as to how they shall deal with brutes, that between us and the negro here 
there is no sort of question, but that at the South the question is between the negro 
and the crocodile. That is all. It is a mere matter of policy ; there is a perfect 
right according to interest to do just as you please— when this is done, where tWs 
doctrine prevails, the miners and sappers will have formed public opinion for the 
slave-trade. They will be ready for Jeff. Davis and Stephens and other leaders of 
that company, to sound the bugle for the revival of the slave-trade, for the second 
Dred Scott decision, for the flood of slavery to be poured over tiie free States, while 
we shall be here tied down and helpless and run over like sheep. 

It is to be a pai*t and parcel of tiiis same idea, to say to men who want to adhere 
to the Democratic party, who have always belonged to that party, and are only look- 
ing about for some excuse to stick to it, but nevertheless hate slavery, that Douglas's 
popular sovereignty is as good a way as any to oppose slavery. They allow them- 
selves to be persuaded easily in accordance whh their previous dispositions, into this 
belief, that it is about as good a way of opposing slaveiy as any, and we can do that 
without Straining our old party ties or breaking up old political associations. We 
can do so without being called negro worshipers. We can do that without being 
subjected to the jibes and sneers that are so readily thrown out in place of argument 
where no argument can be found. So let us stick to this popular sovereignty — this 
insidious popular sovereignty. Now let me call your attention to one thing that has 
really happened, which shows this gradual and steady debauching of public opinion, 
this course of preparation for the revival of the slave-trade, for the territorial slave 
code, and the new Dred Scott decision that is to carry slavery into the free States. 
Did you ever, five years ago, hear of any body in the world saying that the negro 
had no share in the Declaration of National Independence; tliat it did not 
17 



tmm negroes at aJflj and when "sdl men'* were spoken of negroes were not 
included? 

I am dttdsfied that five years ago that proposition was not put upon paper bj anjr 
living being any where. I liave been unable at any time to find a man in an 
Audience who would declare that he had ever known of any body saying so five yeai's 
ago. But last year there was not a Douglas popular sovereign in Illinois who did 
not say it Is there one in Ohio but declaims his firm belief that the Declai'ation of 
Independence did not mean negroes at all? I do not know how this is ; I have not 
been hwe much; but I presume you are very much alUie every where. Then I 
suppose that all now express the belief that the Declaration of Independence 
never did mean negroes. I call upon one of them to say that he said it five 
yeara ago. 

If you thin^ that now, and did not think it then, the next thing that strikes me is 
to remark that there has been a change wrought in you , and a very significant change 
it is, being no less than changing the negro, in your estimation, from the rank of a 
man to that of a brute. They are taking him down, and placing him, when spoken 
of, among reptiles and crocodiles, as Judge Douglas himself expresses it. 

Is not this change wrought in your minds a very important change ? Public 
opinion in this country is every thing. In a nation like oui*s this popular 
sovereignty and squatter sovereignty have already wrought a change in the publicj 
mind to the extent I have stated. There is no man in this crowd who can con- 
tradict it 

Now, if you are opposed to slavery honestly, as much jis any body, I ask you to 
note that fcict, and the like of which is to follow, to be phistci ed on, layer after Uiycr, 
until very soon you are prepared to deal with tlie negro every where as with the brute. 
If public sentiment has not been debauched already to this point, a new turn of the 
screw in that direction is all that is wantmg ; and tliis is constanily being done by 
the teachera of this insidious popular sovereignty. You need but one or two turns 
further until your minds, now ripening under these teachings, will be ready for all 
tliese things, and you will receive and support, or submit to, the sUive-ti-ade, revived 
with all its horrors, a slave code ^enforced in our Territories, and a new Dred Scott 
decision to bring slavery up into the very heart of the free Nortlu This, I must 
say, is but carrying out those words prophetically spoken by Mr. Clay, many, many 
years ago — ^I believe more than thirty years, when he told an audience that if they 
would repress all tendencies to liberty and ultimate emancipation, they must go back to 
the era of our independence and muzzle the cannon which thundered its annual joyous 
return cm the Fourth of July ; they must blow out the moral lights iux)und us ; they 
must penetrate the human soul and eradicate the love of liberty ; but until they «lid 
these things, and others eloquently enumerated by him, they could not repress all 
tendencies to ultimate emancipation. 

I ask attention to the fact that in a pre-eminent degree these popular sovereigns 
are at this work ; blowing out the moral lights around us ; teaching that the 
negro is no longer a man but a brute; that the Declaration has nothing to do 
with him ; that he ranks with the crocodilo and the reptile ; that man, with body 
and Boul, is a matter of dollars and cents. I suggest to this portion of Uie Ohio 
Republicans, or Democrats, if there be any present, the serious consideration of this 
fact, that there is now going on among you a steady process of debauching public 
opinion on this subject. With this, my friends, I bid you adieu. 
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SPEECH OE HON. ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 

At CHnclnnnti, Ohio, September, 1859. 

My Fellow-citizens of the State op Ohio: This is the first tinie in my 
life that I have appeared before aii audience in so great a city as this. 1 therefore 
— though I am no longer a young man — make tliis appearance under some degree 
of embarrassment. But, I have found that when one is embarrassed, usually the 
shortest way to get through with it is to quit talking or thinking about it, and go at 
sometliing else. 

I understand that you have had recently with you my very distinguished friend, 
Judge Douglas, of Illinois, and I understand, without having had au opportunity 
(not greatly sought to be sure) of seeing a report of the speech that he made here, 
that he did me the honor to mention my humble name. I suppose th?t he did so for 
the purpose of making some objection to some sentiment at some time expressed by 
me. I should expect, it is true, that Judge Douglas had reminded you, or informed 
you, if you had never before heard it, that I had once in my life declared it as my 
opinion that this Government cannot endure permanently hialf slave and half firee; 
that a house divided against itself cannot stand," and, as I had expressed it, I did 
not expect Che house to fall ; that I did not expect the Union to be dissolved ; but 
that I did expect that it would cease to be divided; that it would become all one 
thing or all the other ; that either the opposition of slavery would arrest the further 
spread of it, and place it where the public mind would rest in the belief that it waa 
in the course of altimate extinction ; or the friends of slavery will push it forward 
until it becomes alike lawful in all the States, old or new, free as well as slave. I 
did, fiileen months ago, express that opinion, and upon many occasions Judge Douglas 
has denounced it, aiid has greatly, intentionally or unintentionally, misrepresented 
my purpose in the expression of that opinion. 

I presume, without having seen a report of his speech, that he did so here. I 
presume that he alluded also to that opinion in difiei-ent language, having been ex- 
pressed at a subsequent time by Governor Seward of New York, and that he took 
the tAvo in a lump and denounced them ; that he tried to point out that there was 
something couched in this opinion which led to the making of an entire unifomuty 
of the local institutions of the various States of the Union, in utter disregard of the dif- 
ferent States, whicli in their nature would seem to require a variety of institutions* 
and a variety of laws, conforming to the differences in the natui'e of the different States 

Not only so; I pi'csume he insisted that this was a declaration of war between iht, 
free and slave States — that it was the sounding to the onset of continual war betweea 
the different States, the slave and free' States. 

This charge, in this form, was made by Judge Douglas, on, I believe, the 9th of 
July, 1858, in Chicago, in my heaiing. On the next evening, I made some reply to 
it. I informed l-.na that many of the inferences he drew from that expression of 
uvme were altogether foreign to any pui*pose entertained by me, and m so far as he 
should ascribe these inferences to me, as my purpose, he was entirely mistaken ; and 
in so far as he might argue that whatever might be my purpose, actions, contbrming 
to my views, would lead to these results, he might argue and estabhsh he could; 
but, so far as purposes were concerned, he was totally mistaken as to me. 

When I made that reply to him — when I told him, on the question of declaring 
war between the different States of the Union, that I had not said that I did not 
expect any peace upon tliis question until slavery was exterminated ; that I had only 
said I expected peace when that institution was put where the public mind should 
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rest in the belief that it was in couree of ultimate extinction ; that I believed from 
the organization of our Government, until a very recent period of time, the institu- 
tion had been placed and continued upon such a basis ; that we had had comparative 
peace upon that question through a portion of that period of tiu^e, only because the 
public mind rested in that belief in regard to it, and that when we returned to that 
position in relation to that matter, I supposed wc should arrain have peace as we pre- 
viously had. I assured him, as I now assure you, that I neither then had, nor have, 
or ever had, any purpose in any way of interfering with the institution of slavery, 
where it exists. I believe we have no power, under the. Constitution of the United 
States ; or rather under the form of Government under which we live, to interfere 
with the institution of slavery, or any other of the institutions of our sister States, be 
tliey free oi slave States. I declared then, and I now redeclare, that I have as little 
inclination to interfere with the institution of slavery where it now exists, through 
the instrumentality of the General Government, or any other instrumentality, as I be- 
lieve we have no power to do so. I accidentally used this expression : I had no 
purpose of entering into the slave States to disturb the institution of slavery 1 So, 
upon the first occasion that Judge Douglas got an opportunity to reply to me, he 
passed by the whole body of what I had said upon that subject, and seized upon the 
particular expression of mine, that I had no purpose of entering into the slave States 
to disturb the institution of slavery. " Oh, no," said he, " he (Lincoln) won't enter 
into the slave States to disturb the institution of slavery ; he is too prudent a man to 
do such a thing as that ; he only means that he will go on to the line between the 
free and slave States, and shoot over at them. This is all he means to do. He 
means to do them all the hann he can, to disturb them all he can, in such a way as 
to keep his own hide in perfect safety." 

Well, now, I did not think, at that time, that that was either a very dignified or 
very logical argument ; but so it was, I had to get along with it as v» ell as I could. 

It has occured to me here to-night, that if I ever do shoot over the line at the 
people on the other side of the line into a slave State, and purpose to do so, keeping 
my. skin safe, that I have now about the best chance I shall ever have. I should 
not wonder that there are some Kentuckians about this audience ; we are close to 
Kentucky ; and Avhether that be so or not, we are on elevated ground, and by speaking 
distinctly, I should not wonder if some of the Kentuckians would hear me on the 
other side of the river. For that reason I propose to address a portion of what I 
have to say to the Kentuckians. 

I say, then, in the first place, to the Kentuckians, that I am what they c^l, as I 
understand it, a "Black Republican." I think slavery is wrong, morally and politi- 
cally. I desire that it should be no further spread in these United States, and I 
should not object if it should gradually terminate in the whole Union. While I say 
this for myself, I say to you Kentuckians, that I understand you differ radically with 
me upon this proposition; that you believe slavery is a good thing; that slavery is 
right; that it ought to be extended and perpetuated in this Union. Now, there be- 
ing thi^ broad ditference between us, I do not pretend in addressing myself to you 
Kentuckians, to attempt proselyting you ; that would be a vain effort. I do not en 
tor upon it. I only propose to try to show you that you ought to nominate for the 
next Pi-esidency, at Charleston, my distinguished friend. Judge Douglas. In all thai 
there is a difference between you and him, I understand he is sincerely for you, and 
mere wisely for you, than you are for yourselves. I will try to demonstrate thai 
proposition. Understand now, I say that I believe he is as sincerely for you, and 
more wisely for you, than you are for yourselves. 

What do you want more than any thing else to make successful your views of sla 
very — to advance the outspread of it, and to secure and perpetuate the nationality 
of it? What do you want more than any thing else? Wiiat is needed absolutely? 
What is indispensable to you' Why! if I may be allowed to answer the question, 
it is to retain a hold upon the North — it is to retain support and strength from the 
free States. If you can get this support and strength from tlie free States you can 
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succeed. If you do not get this support and thia strength from the free States, yo» 
are in the minority, and you are beaten at ones. 

If that proposition be admitted — ^and it is undeniable — ^then the next thing I say t© 
you is, that Douglas of all the men in this nation is the only man that affords yon 
any hold upon the free States ; that no other man can give you any strength in the 
free States. This being so, if you doubt the other branch of the proposition, whether 
he is for you — whether he is really for you, as I have expressed it, I propose asking 
your attention for a while to a few facts. 

The issue between you and me, understand, is, that I think slavery is wrong, and 
ought not to be outspread, and you think it is right and ought to be extended and per- 
petuated. [A voice, "Oh, Lord."] That is my Kentuckian I am talking to now. 

I now proceed to try to show you that Douglas is as sincerely for you and more 
wisely for you than you are for yourselves. 

In the first place we know that in a Government like this, in a Government of the 
people, where the voice of all the men of that country, substantially, enters into the 
execution — or administration rather — of the .Government — in such a Grovernmenti 
what lies at the bottom of all of it, is public opiaion. I lay down the proposition, 
that Judge Douglas is not only the man that promises you in advance a hold upon 
the North, and support in the North, but that he constantly moulds public opinion t© 
your ends ; that in every possible way he can, he constantly moulds the public opin- 
ion of the North to your ends ; and if there are a few things in which he seems t» 
be against you — a few things which he says that appear to be against you, and a 
few that he forbears to say which you would like to have him say — ^you ought to 
remember that the saying of the one, or the forbearing to say the other, would 
lose his hold upon the North, and, by consequence, would lose has capacity to serve 
you. 

Upon this subject of moulding public opinion, I call your attention to the fact— for 
a well-established fact it is — ^that the Judge never says your institution of slavery is 
wrong ; he never says it is right, to be sure, but he never says it is wrong. There is 
not a public man in the United States, I believe, with the exception of Senator Doug- 
his, who has not, at some time in his life, declared his opinion whether the thing is 
right or wrong; but. Senator Douglas never declares it is wrong. He leaves himself 
at perfect liberty to do all in your favor which he would be hindered from doing if he 
were to declare the thing to be wrong. On the contrary, he takes all the chances 
that he has for inveigling the sentiment of the North, opposed to slavery, into your 
tupport, by never saying it is right. This you ought to set down to his ci-edit. You 
ought to give him full credit for this much, little thougli it be, in comparison to tho 
whole which he does for you. 

Some other things I will ask your attention to. He said upon tho floor of the 
United States Senate, and he has repeated it as I understand a great many times, 
that he does not care whether slavery is "voted up or voted down." This again 
1 hows you, or ought to show you, if you would reason upon it, that he does not be- 
lieve it to be wrong, for a man may say, when he sees nothing wrong in a thing, that 
he docs not care whether it be voted up or voted down ; but no man can logically say 
that he cares not whether a thing goes up or goes down, which to him appears to be 
wrong. You therefore have a demonstration in this, that to Judge Douglas's mind 
your favorite institution which you would have spread out, and made perpetual, is no 
wrong. 

Another thing he tells you, in a speech made at Memphis, in Tennessee, shortly 
after the canvass in Illinois, last year. He there distinctly told the people, tliat there 
was a " line drawn by the Almighty across this continent, on the one side of which 
the soil must always be cultivated by slaves;" that he did not pretend to know exact- 
ly wliere that line was, but that there was such a line. I want to ask your attention 
to that proposition again ; that thore is one portion of this continent where the Al- 
mighty has designed the soil shall always be cultivated by slaves ; tliat its being c\i\» 
tivatcd by slaves at that place is right; that it has the direct sympathy and authori- 
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ty of the Almighty. Whenever you can get these Northern audiences to adopt the 
opinion that slavery is right on the other side of the Ohio ; whenever you can get 
Ihem, in pursuance of Douglas's views, to adopt that sentiment, they will very readi- 
ly make the other argument, which is perfectly logical, that that which is right on 
^at side of the Ohio, cannot be wrong on this, and that if you have that property on 
that side of the Ohio, under the seal and stamp of the Almighty, when by any means 
it escapes over here, it is wrong to have Constitutions and laws " to devil " you about 
it. So Douglas is moulding the public opinion of the Noi-th, first to say that the 
thing is right in your State over the Ohio river, and hence to say that that which is 
right there is not wrong here, and that all laws and Constitutions here, recognizing it 
as being wrong, are themselves wrong, and ought to be repealed and abrogated. He 
will tell you, men of Ohio, that if you choose here to have laws against slavery, it is 
in conformity to the idea that your climate is not suited to it, that your climate is not 
suited to slave labor, and therefore you have Constitutions and laws against it. 

Let us attend to that argument for a little while and see if it be sound. You do 
not raise sugar-cane (except the new-fashioned sugar-cane, and you won't raise that 
long), but they do raise it in Louisiana. You don't i-aise it in Ohio because you can't 
raise it profitably, because the climate don't suit it. They do raise it in Louisiana 
because there it is profitable. Now, Douglas will tell you that is precisely the sla- 
very question. That they do have slaves there because they are profitable, and you 
don't have them here because they are not profitable. If that is so, then it leads to 
dealing with the one precisely as with the other. Is there then any thing in the Con- 
8titu(tion or laws of Ohio against raising sugar-cane? Have you found it necessaiy 
to put any such provision in your law ? Surely noi ! No man desires to raise sugar- 
cane in Ohio ; but, if any man did desire to do so, you would say it was a tyrannical 
law that forbids his doing so, and whenever you shall agree with Douglas, whenever 
your minds are brought to adopt his argument, as surely you will have reached the 
conclusion, that although slavery is not profitable in Ohio, if any man wants it, it is 
wrong to him not to let him have it. 

Ib this matter Judge Douglas is preparing the public mind for you of Kentucky, 
to make perpetual that good thing in your estimation, about wliich you and I differ. 

In this connection let me ask your attention to another thing. I believe it is safe 
to assert that five years ago, no living man had expressed the opinion that the negro 
had no share in the Declaration of Inde[)endence. Let me state tliat again : five 
years ago no living man had expressed the opinion that the negro had no share in 
the Declaration of Independence. If there is in this large audience any man who 
ever knew of that opinion being put upon pslper as much as five years ago, I will be 
obliged to him now or at a subsequent time to show it. 

If that be true I wish you then to note the next fiict ; that within the space of five 
years Senator Douglas, in the argument of this question, has got his entire party, so 
tu* as I know, without exception, to join in saying that the negro has no share in the 
Declaration of Independence. If there be now in all these United States one Doug- 
las mm that does not say this, I have been unable upon any occasion to scare him 
ap. Now if none of you said this five years ago, and all of you say it now, that is 
a matter that you Kentuckians ought w note. Tliat is a vast change in the Northern 
public sentiment upon tliat question. 

Of what tendency is that change ? The tendency of that change is to bring the 
public mind to the conclusion that when men are spoken of, the negro is not meant ; 
that when negi-oes are spoken of, brutes alone are contemplated. That change 
in public sentiment has already degraded the black man in the estimation of Doug- 
las and his followers from the condition of a man of some sort, and assigned him to 
the condition of a brute. ■ Now, you Kentuckians ouglit to give Douglas credit for 
this. That is the largest possible stride that cim be made in regard to the perpetua- 
tion of your thing of slavery. 

A voice — " Speak to Ohio men. and not to Kentuckians!" 

Mr. Lincohi — ^I beg permission to speak as I pleuse. 
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In Kentucky perhaps, in many of the slave States certainly, you are trying to 
tsstablish the rightfulness of slavery by reference to the Bible. You are trying to 
show that slavery existed in the Bible times by divine ordinance. Now, Douglas 
is wiser than you, for your own benefit, upon that subject. Douglas knows that 
whenever you establish that slavery was right by the Bible, it will occur that that 
slavery was the slavery of the white man— of men without reference to color — and 
he knows very well that you may entertain that idea in Kentucky as much as you 
please, but you will never win any Northern support upon it. He makes a wiser 
ai'gument for you ; he makes the argument that the slavery of the Ucuik man, the 
slavery of the man who has a skin of a different color from your own, is right. He 
thereby brings to your support Northern voters who could pot for a moment be 
brought by your own argument of the Bible-right of slavery. Will you not give 
him credit for that ? Will you not say that in tiiis matter he is more wisely for you 
than you are for yourselves ? 

Now, having established with his entire party this doctrine — ^liaving been entirely 
successful in that branch of his efforts in your behalf, he is ready for another. 

At this same meeting at Memphis, he declared that, while in all contests between 
tiie negro and the white man, he was for the white man, but that in all questions be- 
tween the negro and the crocodile he was for the negro. He did noi make that dec- 
laradon accidentally at Memphis. He made it a great many times in the canvass in 
Illinois last year (though I don't know that it was reported in any of his speeches 
there), but he frequently made it. I believe he repeated it at Columbus, and I 
should not wonder if he repeated it here. It is, then, a deliberate way of express- 
ing himself upon that subject. It is a matter-of mature deliberation with him thus 
to express himself upon that point of his case. It therefore requires some deliber- 
ate attention. 

The first inference seems to be that if you do not enslave the negro you are 
wronging the white man in some way or other ; and that whoever is opposed to the 
negro being enslaved, is, in some way or other, agjunst tiie white, man. Is not that 
a falsehood ? If there >Yas a necessary conflict between the white mau and the 
negro, I should be for the white man as much as Judge Douglas ; but I say there is 
no such necessary conflict. I say that there is room enough for us all to be free, 
and that it not only does not wrong the white man that the negro should be free, but 
it positively wrongs the mass of the white men that the negro should be enslaved ; 
that the mass of white men are really injured by the effects of slave labor in the 
vicinity of the fields of their own labor. 

But I do not desire to dwell upon this branch of the question more than to say 
that this assumption of his is false, and I do hope tliat that fallacy will not long pre- 
vail in the minds of intelligent white men. At all events, you ought to thank Judge 
Douglas for it. It is for your benefit it is made. 

The other branch of it is, that in a struggle between the negi'o suid the crocodile, 
he is for the negro. Well, I don't know that there is any struggle between the 
negro and the crocodile, either. I suppose that if a crocodile (or as we old Ohio 
River boatmen used to call them, alligators) should come across a white man, he 
would kill lum if he could, and so he would a negro. But what, at last, is this piop- 
:)sition ? I believe that it is a sort of proposition in proportion, which may be stated 
thus: "As the negro is to the white man, so is the crocodile to the negro; and as 
the negi-o may rightfully treat the crocodile as a beast or reptile, so the white man 
may rightfully treat the negro as a beast or a reptile. That is really the " knip " of 
all that argument of his. 

Now, my brother Kentuckians, who believe in this, you ought to thank Judge 
Douglas for having put that in a much moi-e taking way tl.an any of yourselves have 
done. 

Again, Douglas's great priyidple, "Popular Sovereignty," as he calls it, gives you, 
by natural consequence, the revival of the slave-trade whenever you want it. If 
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you question this, listen awhile, consider awhile, what I shall advance in support (A 
that proposition. 

He says that it is the sacred right of the man who goes into the Territories, to 
have slavery if he wants it. Grant that for argument's sake. Is it not the sacred 
right of the man who don't go there equally to buy slaves in Africa, if he wants 
them ? Can you point out the diflference ? The man who goes into the Territories 
of Kansas and Nebraska, or any other new Territory, with the sacred right of tak- 
ing a slave there which belongs to him, would certainly have no more right to take 
one there than I would, who own no slave, but who would desire to buy one and take 
him there. You will not say — ^you, the friends of Judge Douglas — ^but that the 
man who does not own a slave, has an equal right to buy one and take him to the 
Tenatory, as the other does ? 

A voice — I want to ask a question. Don't foreign nations mterfere with the 
slave-trade ?" 

Mr. Lincoln — Well ! I understand it to be a principle of Democracy to whip for- 
eign nations whenever they interfere with us. 

Voice — " I only asked for information. I am a Republican myself." 

Mr. Lincoln — ^You and I will be on the best terms in the world, but I do not wbh 
to be diverted from the point I was trying to press. 

I say that Douglas's Popular Sovereignty, establishing his sacred right in the peo- 
ple, if you please, if coiTied to its logical conclusion, gives equally the sacred right 
to the people of the States or the Territories themselves to buy slaves, wherever they 
can buy them cheapest ; and if any man can show a distinction, I should like to 
hear him try it. If any man can show how the people of Kansas have a better 
right to slaves because they want them, than the people of Georgia have to buy 
them in Africa, I want him to do it. I think it cannot be done. If it is " Populfu* 
Sovereignty " for the people to have slaves because they want them, it is Popular 
Sovereignty for them to buy them in Africa, because they desire to do so. 

I know that Douglas has recently made a httle effort — ^not seeming to notice that 
he had a different theory — ^has made an effort to get rid of that. He has written 
a letter, addressed to somebody I believe who resides in Iowa, declaring his opposi- 
tion to the repeal of the laws that prohibit the African slave-trade. He bases his 
opposition to such repeal upon the ground that these laws are themselves one of the 
compromises of the Constitution of the United States. Now it would be very inter- 
esting to see Judge Douglas or any of his friends turn to the Constitution of the 
United States and point out that compromise, to show where there is any compro- 
mise in the Constitution, or provision in the Constitution, express or implif;d, by 
which the administrators of that Constitution are under any obligation to repeal 
the African slave-trade. I know, or at least I think I know, that the framers of 
that Constitution did expect that the African slave-trade would be abolished at the 
end of twenty years, to which time their prohibition against its being abolished ex- 
tended. I think there is abundant cotemporaueous history to show that the framers 
of the Constitution expected it to be alwlished. But while they so expected, they 
gave nothing for that expectation, and they put no provision in the Constitution re- 
(juiring it should be so abolished. The migration or importation of such persons as the 
States shall see fit to admit shall not be prohibited, but a certain tax might be levied 
upon such importation. But what was to be done after that time ? The Constitu- 
tion is as silent about that as it is silent, personally, about myself. There is abso- 
lutely nothing in it about that subject — there is only the expectation of the framers 
of the Constitution that the slave-trade would be abolished at the end of that time, 
and they expected it would be abolished, owing to public sentiment, before that time, 
and they put that provision in, in order that it should not be abolished before that 
time, for reasons which I suppose they thought to be sound ones, but which I will not 
now try to enumerate before you. 

But while they expected the slave-trade %vould be abolished at that time, they ex- 
pected that the spread of slavery into the new Territories should also be restricted 
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It is as easy to prove that the framers of the Constitution of the United States ex 
pected that slavery should be prohibited from extending into the new Tenitories, as 
it is to prove that it was expected that the slave-trade should be abolished. Both 
these things were expected. One was no more expected than the other, and one was 
no more a compromise of the Constitution than the other. There was nothing said 
in the Constitution in regard to the spread of slavery into the Territory. I gran* 
that, but there was something very important said about it by the same generation 
of men in tlie adoption of the old Ordinance of '87, tlm)ugh the influence of which 
you here in Ohio, our neighbors in Indiana, we in Elinois, our neighbors in Michigan 
and Wisconsin are happy, prosperous, teeming millions of free men. That gen- 
eration of men, though not to the full extent members of the Convention that framed 
the Constitution, were to some extent members of that Convention, holdmg seats at 
the same time in one body and the other, so that if there was any compromise on 
either of these subjects, the strong evidence is that that compromise was in favor of 
the restriction of slavery from the new Territories. 

But Douglas says that he is unalterably opposed to the repeal of those laws ; 
because, in his view, it is a compromise of the Constitution. You Kentuckians, no 
doubt, are somewhat offended with that ! You ought not to be I You ought to be 
patient ! You ought to know that if he said less than that, he would lose the power 
of "lugging" the Northern States to your support Really, what you would push 
him to do would take from him his entire power to serve you. And you ought to 
remember how long, by precedent, Judge Douglas holds himself obliged to stick by 
compromises. You ought to remember that by the time you yourselves think you 
are i-eady to inaugurate measures for the revival of the African slave-trade, that 
sufficient time will have arrived, by precedent, for Judge Douglas to break through 
that compromise. He says now nothing more strong than he said in 1849 when he 
declared in favor of the Missouri Compromise — that precisely four yours and a 
quarter after he declared that compromise to be a sacred thuig, which "no ruthless 
hand would ever dare to touch," he, himself, brought forward the measure, ruthlessly 
to destroy it. By a mere calculation of time it will only be four years more until 
he is ready to take back his profession about the sacredness of the Compromise 
abolishing the slave-trade. Precisely as soon as you are ready to have his services 
in that direction, by fair calculation, you may be sure of having them. 

But you remember and set down to Judge Douglas's debt, or discredit, that he, 
last year, said the people of TeiTitories can, in spite of the Dred Scott decision, 
exclude your slaves from those Territories; that he declaimed by "unfriendly 
legislation," the extension of your property into the new Territories may be 
cut oft' in the teeth of the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

He assumed that position at Freeport on the 27th of August, 1858. He said that 
the people of the Territories can exclude slavery, in so many words. You ought, 
however, to bear in mind that he has never said it since. You may hunt in «very 
speech that he has since made, and he has never used that expression once. He has 
never seemed to notice that he is stating his views differently from what he did then ; 
but, by some sort of accident, he has always really stated it difierently. He has 
always since then declared that "the Constitution does not caiTy slavery into the 
Territories of tlie United States beyond the power of the people legally to control 
it, as other property." Now, there is a difference in the language used upon that 
former occasion mid in this latter day. There may or may not be a difference in the 
meaning, but it is worth while considering whether there is not also a difference in 
meaning. 

What is it to exclude ? Why, it is to drive it out. It is in some way to put it 
out of the Territory. It is to force it across the line, or change its character, so that 
as property it is out of existence. But what is the controlling of it "as other prop- 
erty?" Is controlling it as other property the same thing as destroying it, or driving it 
away? I should think not. I should think the controlling of it as other property 
would be just about what you in Kentucky should want. I understand the control- 
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Bng of property means the controlling of it for the benefit of the owner of it. "While 
I have no doubt the Supreme Court of the United States would say "God speed" 
to any of the Territorial Legislatures that should thus control slave property, they 
would sing quite a different tune, if by the pretense of controlling it they were to 
undertake to pass laws which virtually excluded it, and that upon a very well known 
principle to all lawyers, that what a Legislature cannot directly do, it cannot do by 
indirection ; that as the Legislature has not the power to drive slaves out, they have 
no power by indirection, by tax, or by imposing burdens in any way on that property, 
to effect the same end, and Aat any attempt to do so would be held by the Dred 
Scott court unconstitutional. 

Douglas is not willuig to stand by his first proposition that th«y can exclude it, 
because we have seen that that proposition amounts to nothing more nor less than 
the naked absurdity, that you may lawfully drive out that which has a lawful right 
to remain. He admitted at first that the slave might be lawfully taken into the Ter- 
ritories under the Constitution of the United States, and yet asserted that he might 
be lawfully driven out That being the proposition, it is the absurdity I have stated. 
He is not willing to stand in the face of that direct, naked and impudent absurdity ; 
he has, therefore, modified his language into that of being controlled as other 
propertyr 

The Kentuckians don't like this in Douglas ! I will tell you where it will go. 
He now swears by the court. He was once a leading man in Illinois to break down 
a court, because it had made a decision he did not like. But he now not only swears 
by the court, the courts having got to working for you, but he denounces all men 
that do not swear by the courts, as unpatriotic, as bad citizens. "When one of these 
acts of unfriendly legislation shall impose such heavy burdens as to, in effect, destroy 
property in slaves in a Territory and show plainly enough that there can be no mis- 
take in the purpose of the Legislature to make them so burdensome, this same 
Supreme Court will decide that law to be unconstitutional, and he will be ready to 
say for your benefit, "I swear by the court; I give it up ;" and while that is going 
on he has been getting all his men to swear by the courts, and to give it up with him. 
In this again he serves you faithfully, and as I say, more wisely than you serve 
yourselves. 

Again : I have alluded in the beginning of these remarks to the fact, that Judge 
Douglas has made great complaint of my having expressed the opinion that this 
Government "cannot endure pemanently half slave and half free." He has com- 
plained of Seward for using different language, and declaring that there is an " irre- 
pressible conflict" between the principles of free and slave labor. [A voice — "He 
says it is not original with Seward. That is original with Lincoln."] I will attend 
to that immediately, sir. Since that time, Hickman of Pennsylvania expressed the 
same sentiment. He has never denounced Mr. Hickman : why ? There is a little 
chance, notwithstanding that opinion in the mouth of Hickman, that he may yet be 
a Douglas man. That b the difference ! It is not unpatriotic to hold that opinion, 
if a man is a Douglas man. 

But neither I nor Seward, nor Hickman, is entitled to the enviable or unenviable 
distinction of having first expressed that idea. That same idea was expressed by 
tlie Richmond Enquirer in Virginia, in 1856 ; quite two yeare before it was expressed 
by the first of us. And wliile Douglas was pluming himself, that in his conflict with 
my humble self, hust year, he had "squelched out" that fatal heresy, as he delighted 
to call it, and had suggested that if he only had had a chance to be in New York 
and meet Seward he would have "squelched" it there also, it never occurred to him to 
breathe a word against Prjor. I don't think that you can discover that Douglas 
ever talked of going to Virginia to "squelch" out that idea there. No. More than 
that. That same Roger A. Pryor was brought to Washington City and made the 
editor of the par excellence Douglas paper, after making use of that expression, 
which, in ns, is so unpatriotic and heretical. From all this, my Kentucky friends 
may see that this opinion is heretical in his view only when it is expressed by men 
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suspected of a desii'e that the countn' shall all become fi'ee, and not when expressed 
by those fairly known to entertain the desire that the whole country shall become 
slave. When expressed by that class ot men, it is in nowise offensive to him. In thia 
again, my friends of Kentucky, you have Judge Douglas with you. 

There is another reason why you Southern people ought to nominate Douglas at 
your Convention at Charleston. That reason is the wonderful capacity of the man 3 
the power he has of doing what would seem to be impossible. Lei me call yotur 
attention to one of these apparently impossible things. 

Douglas had three or tour very distinguished men of the most extreme anti- 
slavery views of any men in the Republican party, expressing their desire for hi* 
re-election to the Senate last year. That v:ould, of itself, have seemed to be a little 
wonderful, but that wonder is heightened when we see that Wise of Virginia, a man 
exactly opposed to them, a man Avho believes in the Divine riglit of slaveiy, was 
also expressing his desire that Douglas should be i-e-elected; that another man that 
may be said to be kindred to Wise, Mr. Breckinridge, the Vice President, and of 
your own State, was also agreeing witb the anti-slavery men in tlie North, tliat 
Douglas ought to be re-elected. Still, to heighten the wonder, a Senator from Ken- 
tucky, who I have always loved with an affection as tender and endearing as I have 
ever loved any man ; who was opposed to the anti-slavery men for reasons which 
seemed sufficient to him, and equally opposed to Wise and Breckinridge, was writing 
letters into Illinois to secure the re-election of Douglas. Now that all tliese conflict- 
ing elements should be brought, while at daggers' points, with one another, to sup- 
port him, is a feat that is worthy for you to note and consider. It is quite probable 
that each of these classes of men thought, by the re-election of Douglas, their pecu- 
liar views would gain something ; it is probable that the anti-slavery men thought 
their views would gain something; that Wise and Breckinridge thought so too, as 
regards their opinions; that Mr. Crittenden thought Jhat his views would gain some- 
thing, although he was opposed to both these other men. It is probable that each 
and all of them thought that they were using Douglas, and it is yet an unsolved 
problem whether he waa not using them all. If he was, then it is for you to 
consider whether that power to perform wonders, is one for you lightly to throw 
away. 

There is one other thing that I will say to you in this relation. It is but my 
opinion, I give it to you without a fee. It is my opinion that it is for you to take 
him or be defeated ; and that if you do take him you may be beaten. You will 
surely be beaten if you do not take him. We, the Republicans and others forming 
the opposition of the country, intend to "stand by our guns," to be patient and firm, 
and in the long run to beat you whether you take him or not. We know that before 
we fairly beat you, we have to beat you both together. We know that you are "aB 
of a feather," and that we have to beat you altogether, and we expect to do it. We 
don't intend to be very impatient about it We mean to be as deliberate and calm 
about it as it is possible to be, but as firm and resolved as it is possible for men 
to be. When we do as we say, beat you, you perhaps Want to know what we will do 
with you. 

I will tell you, so far as I am authorized to speak for the opposition, -^vhat we 
n.ean to do with you. We mean to treat you, as near as we possibly can, as 
Washington, Jefferson and Madison treated you. We mean to leave you alone, and 
in no way to interfere with your institution ; to abide by all and every compromise 
of the Constitution, and, in a word, coming back to the original proposition, to treat 
you, po far as degenerated men (if we have degenerated) may, according to the 
examples of those noble fathers — Washington, Jefferson and Madison. We mean 
to remember that you arc as good as we ; thnt there is no difference between us 
other than the difference of circumstances. We mean to recognize and bear in 
mind always that you have as good hearts in your bosoms as other people, or as we 
eldin: to havt, and treat you accordingly. Wo mean to marry your girls Avhen we 
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have a chance — the white ones I mean, and I have the honor to infom you that 1 
once did have a chance in that way. 

I have told you what we mean to do. I want to know, now, when tliat thing takes 
place, what do you mean to do. I often hear it intimated that you mean to divide the 
Union whenever a Republican or any thing like it, is elected President of the United 
States. [A voice — " That is so."] " That is so," one of them says ; I wonder if he 
is a Kentuckiaii ? [A voice — ^" He is a Douglas man."] Well, then, I want to know 
what you are going to do with your half of it ? Are you going to split the Ohio down 
through, and push your half off a piece ? Or are you going to keep it right alongside 
of us outrageous fellcvs ? Or are you going to build up a wall some way between your 
country and ours, by which that movable property of yours can't come over here 
any more, to the danger of your losing it ? Do you think you can better your- 
selves on that subject, by leaving us here under no obligation whatever to return 
those specimens of your movable property that come hither ? You have divided the 
Union because we would not do right with you, as you think, upon that fiubject ; when 
we cease to be under obligations to do any thing for you, how much better off do you 
think you will be ? "Will you make war upon us and kill us all ? "Why, gentlemen, 
I think you ai"e as gallant and as brave men as live ; that you can fight as bravely in a 
good cause, man for man, as any other people living ; that you have shown yourselves 
capable of this upon various occasions ; but man for man, you are not better than we 
are, and there are not so many of you as there are of us. You will never make 
much of a hand at whipping us. If we were fewer in numbers than you, I think 
that you could whip us ; if we were equal it would likely be a drawn battle ) but 
being inferior in numbers, yo- will make nothing by attempting to master us. 

But perhaps I have ad(kessed myself as long, or longer, to the Kentuckians than 
I ought to have done, inasmuch as I have said that whatever course you take we in- 
tend in the end to beat you. I propose to address a few remarks to our friends, by 
way of discussing with them the best means of keeping that promise, that I have in 
good faith made. 

It may appear a little episodical for me to mention the topic of which I shall speak 
now. It is a favorable proposition of Douglas's that the interference of the General 
Government, through the Ordinance of '87, or through any other act of the General 
Government, never has made or ever can make a Free State ; that the Ordinance 
of '87 did not make Free States of Ohio, Indiana or Elinois. That these States are 
fi^ upon his " great principle " of Popular Sovereignty, because the people of those 
sever^ States have chosen to make them so. At Columbus, and probably here, he 
undertook to compliment the people that they themselves have made the State of 
Ohio free, and that the Ordinance of '87 was not entitled in any degree to divide the 
honor with them. I have no doubt that the people of the State of Ohio did make 
her free according to tlieir own will and judgment, but let the facts be remembered. 

In 1802, 1 believe, it was you who made your first Constitution, with the clause 
prohibiting slavery, and you did it I suppose very nearly unanimously ; but you should 
bear in mind that you— speaking of you as one people — that you did so unembarrassed 
by the actual presence of the institution amongst you ; that you made it a Fiee State, 
not with the embarrassment upon you of already having among you many slaves, 
which if they had been here, and you had sought to make a Free State, you would 
not know what to do with. If they had been among you, embarrassing difficulties, 
most probably, would have induced you to tolerate a slave Constitution instead of a 
free one, as indeed these very difficulties have constrained every people on this con- 
tinent who have adopted slavery. 

Pray what was it that made you free ? What kept you free ? Did you not find 
your country free when you came to decide that Ohio should be a Free State ? It 
is important, to inquire by what reason you found it so ? Let us take an illustration 
between the States of Ohio and Kentucky. Kentucky is separated by this River Ohio, 
not a mile wide. A portion of Kentucky, by reason of the course of the Oliio, is fur- 
ther north than this portion of Ohio, in which we now stand. Kentucky is entirely 
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covered with slaveiy — Ohio is entirely free from it. What made that difiference? 
Was it climate ? No ! A portion of Kentucky was furtlier north than this portion 
of Ohio. Was it soil ? No ! There is nothing in the soil of the one more favorable 
to slave labor than the ibther. It was not climate or soil that caused one side of the 
line to be entirely covered -with slavery and the other side free of it. What was it ? 
Study over it. Tell us, if you can, in all the range of conjecture, if there be any 
thing you can conceive of that made that ditference, other than that there was no law 
of any &Qi\ keeping it out of Kentucky ? while the Ordinance of '87 kept it ont of 
Ohio. If there is any other reason than this, I confess that it is wholly beyood my 
power to conceive of it. This, then, 1 offer to combat the idea that that ordinance 
has never made any State free. 

I don't stop at this illustration. I come to the State of Indiana; and what I have 
said as between Kentucky and Ohio, I repeat as between Indiana and Kentucky ; it 
is equally applicable. One additional argument is applicable also to Indiana. In 
her Territorial condition she more than once petitioned Congress to abrogate the or- 
dinance entirely, or at least so far as to suspend its operation for a time, in order that 
they should exercise the " Popular Sovereignty " of having slaves if they wanted 
them. The men then controUing the General Government, imitating the men of the 
Revolution, rel'us( '1 Indiana that privilege. And so we have the evidence that In- 
diana supposeil she could have slaves, if it were not for that ordinance ; that she be- 
sought Congress to put that barrier out of the way ; that Congress refused to do eo, 
and it all ended at last in Indiana being a Fi'ee Stale. Tell me not then that the 
Ordinance of '87 had nothing to do with making Indiana a free state, when we find 
some men chafing against and only restrained by that barrier. 

Come down again to our State of Illinois. The gi-eat North-west Territory, in- 
cluding Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin, was acquired first, I believe, 
by the British Government, in part at least, from the French. Before the estab- 
lishment of our independence, it becomes a part of Virginia; enabling Virginia 
afterward to transfer it to the General Govei-nment. Tiiere were French settlements 
in what is now Illinois, and at the same time there were French settlements in what 
is now Missouri — in the tract of country that was not purchased till about 1803. In 
these French settlements negro slavery had existed for many years — perhaps more 
than a hundred, if not as much as two hundred years — at Kaskaskia, in Illinois, and 
at St. Genevieve, or Cape Girai'deau, perhaps, in Missouri. The number of slaves 
was not very great, but there was about the same number in each place. They were 
there when we acquired the Territory. There was no effort made to break up the 
relation of master and slave, and even the Ordinance of 1787 was not so enforced as to 
destroy that slavery in Illinois; nor did the ordinance apply to Missouri at alL 

What I want to ask your attention to, at this point, is that Illinois and Missouri 
dime into the Union about the same time, Illinois in the latter part of 1818, and, Mis- 
souri, after a struggle, I believe sometime in 1820. They had been filling up with 
American people about the same period of time ; their progress enabling them to come 
into the Union about the same. At the end of that ten yeax-s, in which they had been 
so preparing (for it was about that period of time), the number of slaves in Illinois 
had actually decreased ; while in Missouri, beginning with very few, at the end of 
that ten years, there were about ten thousand. This being so, and it being remem- 
bered that JNIissouri and Illinois are, to a certain extent, in the same parallel of lat- 
itude — that the northern half of Missouri and the southern half of Illinois are in 
the sanui parallel of latitude — so that climate would have the same eflect upon cue 
as upon the othei', and that in the soil there is no material difference so far as bears 
upon the question of slavery being settled upon one or the other — there being none 
of those natural causes to produce a difference in filling them, and yet there being a 
broad difference in their filling up, we are led again to inquire what was the cause of 
that difference. 

It is most natural to say that in Missouri there was no law to keep that country 
from filling up with slaves, while in Illinois there was the Ordinance of '87. The 
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ordinance being there, slavery decreased during that ten yeai*s — the ordinance not 
being in the other, it increased from a few to ten thousand. Can any body doubt the 
reason of the difference ':' 

I think all these facts most abundantly prove that my friend Judge Douglas's prop- 
osition, that the Ordinance of '87, or the national restriction of slavery, never had a 
tendency to make a Free State, is a fdUacy — a proposition without the shadow or 
substance of truth about it. 

Douglas sometimes says that all the States (and it is part of this same proposition 
I have been discussing) that have become free, have become so upon his " great prin- 
ciple that the State of Illinois itself came into the Union as a slave State, and that 
the people, upon the " great principle " of Popular Sovereignty, have since made it a 
Free State. Allow me but a little while to state to you what facts there are to 
justify him in saying that Llinois came into the Union as a Slave State. 

I have mentioned to you that there were a few old French slaves there. They 
numbered, I think, one or two hundred. Besides that, there hud been a Territorial 
law for indenturing black persons. Under that law, in violation of the Ordinance of 
'87, but without any enforcement of the ordinance to overthrow the system, there 
had been a small number of slaves introduced as indentured persons. Owing to this 
the dause for the prohibition of slavery was slightly modified. Instead of running 
like yours, that neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except for crii ic, of whidi 
the party shall have been duly convicted, should exist in the State, they said that 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude should thereafter be introduced, and that 
the children of indentured servants should be bom free ; and nothing was said about 
the few old French slaves. Out of this fact, that the clause for prohibiting slavery 
was modified because of the actual presence of it, Douglas asserts again and again 
that Illinois came into the Union as a Slave State. How far the facts sustain the 
conclusion that he draws, it is for intelligent and impartial men to decide. I leave 
it with you with these remarks, worthy of being remembered, that that little thing, 
those few indentured servants being there, was of itself sufficient to modify a Con- 
stitution made by a people ardently desiring to have a free Constitution ; showing 
the power of the actual presence of the institution of slavery to prevent any people, 
however anxious to make a Fi'ee State, from making it perfectly so. 

I have been detaining you longer perhaps than I ought to do. 

I am in some doubt whether to introduce another topic upon which I could talk 
awhile. [Cries of *' Go on," and " Give us it."] It is this tlien : Douglas's Popu- 
lar Sovereignty, as a principle, U simply this : If one man chooses to make a slave of an- 
otlier man, neither that man or any body else has a right to object. Apply it to Gov- 
ernment, as he seeks to apply it, and it is this : if, in a new Territoi-j', into which a 
few people are beginning to enter for the purpose of making their homes, they choose 
to eitter exclude slavery from their limits, or to establish it there, however one or 
the ather may affect the persons to be enslaved, or the infinitely greater number of 
persons who are afterward to inhabit that Territory, or the other members of the fam- 
ily of communities, of which they are but an incipient member, or the general head 
of the family of States as parent of all — however their action may affect one or tiie 
other of these, there is no power or right to interfere. Thi\t is Douglas's Popular 
Sovereignty applied. Now I think that there is a real Popular Sovereignty in the world. 
1 think a definition of Popular Sovereignty, in the ab.--tract, would be about this — 
that each man shall do precisely as he pleases with himself, and wth all those things 
which exclusively concern him. Applied in government, this principle would be, 
that a general government shall do all those things which pertain to it, and all the 
local governments shall do precisely as they please in respect to those matters which 
exclusively concern them. 

Douglas looks upon slavery as so insignificant that the people must decide thai 
question for themselve?, and yet they are not fit to decide who shall be their Gover- 
nor, Judge or Secretary, or who sliall be any of their officers. Tlicse are vast na- 
tional masters, in his estimation, but the little matter in his cstunation is tliut of plim^ 
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sflg slavery there. That is purely of local interest, which nobody should be allowed 
to say a word about. 

Labor is the great source from which nearly all, if not all, human comforts and 
necessities are drawn. There is a difference in opinion about the elements of labor 
in society. Some men assume that there is a necessary connection between capital 
and labor, and that connection draws within it the whole of the labor of the commu- 
nity. They assume that nobody works unless capital excites them to work. They 
begin next to consider what is the best way. They say there are but two ways ; one 
is to hire men and to allure them to labor by their consent ; the other is to buy the 
men and drive them to it, and that is slavery. Having assumed that, they proceed 
to discuss the question of whether the laborers themselves are better off in the con- 
dition of slaves or of hired laborers, and they usually decide that tliey are better off 
ii: the condition of slaves. 

In the first place, I say that the whole thing is a mistake. That there is a certmn 
relation between capital and labor, I admit. That it does exist, and rightfully exists, 
I think is true. That men who are industrious, and sober, and honest in the pursuit 
of their own interests should after a while accumulate capital, and after that should 
be allowed to enjoy it in peace, and also if they should choose, when tliey have accumula- 
ted it, to use it to save themselves from actual labor and hire other people to labor 
tor them, is right. In doing so they do not wrong the man they employ, for they 
find men who have not of their own land to work upon, or shops to work in, and who 
are benefited by working for others, hired laborers, receiving their capital for it. 
Thus a few men that own capital, hire a few others, and these establish the relation 
of capital and labor rightfully. A relation of which I make no complaint But I 
Inaist that that relation after all does not embrace more than one-eighth of the labor 
of the country. 

[The speaker proceeded to argue that the hired laborer, with his ability to become an 
employer, must have eveiy precedence over hun who labors under the inducement of 
force. He continued :] 

I have taken upon myself in the name of some of you to say, that we expect upon 
tliese principles to ultimately beat them. In order to do so, I think we want and 
must have a national policy in regaid to the institution of slavery, that acknowl- 
edges and deals with that institution as being wrong. Whoever desires the preven- 
tion of the spread of slavery and the nationalization of that institution, yields all, 
when he yields to any policy that either recognizes slavery as being right, or as being 
an indiffei-ent thing. Nothing will make you successful but setting up a policy which 
shall treat the thing as being wrong. When I say this, I do not mean to say 
that this General Government is charged with the duty of redressmg or preventing all 
the wrongs in the world ; but I do think that it is charged with preventing and redress- 
ing all wrongs which are wrongs to itself. Tliis Government is expressly charged 
with the duty of providing for the general welfare. We believe that the spreading 
out and perpetuity of the institution of slavery impairs the gmicr?.] welfare. We 
believe — ^nay, we know, that that is the only thing that has ever threatened the per- 
petuity of the Union itself. The only thmg which has ever menaced the destruction 
of the government under which • e live, is this very thing. To repress this thing, 
we think, is providing for tb*" ^jeneral welfare. Our friends in Kentucky differ from 
us. We need not make our argument for them, but we who think it is wrong in all 
its relations, or in some of them at least, must decide as to our own actions, and our 
own course, upon our own judgment. 

1 say that we must not interfere with the institution of slavery in the States where 
it exists, because the Constitution forbids it, and the general welfare does not require 
ua to do so. We must not withhold an efficient Fugitive Slave law because the Con 
fltitution requires us, as I understand it, not to withhold such a law. But we must 
prevent the outspreading of the institution, because neither the Constitution nor gen- 
eral welfare requires us to extend it. We must prevent tlie revival of the African 
alavc-traJe, and the enacting by Congress of a Territorial slave code. We mml pre- 
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vent each of these things being done by either congresses or courts. The jeopleof these 
United States are the rightful masters of both congi'esses imd courts, not to over- 
throw the Constitution, but to overthrow the men who pervert the Constitution. 

To do these things we must employ instrumentalities. We must hold conventions ; 
we must adopt platforms, if we conform to ordinary custom ; we must nominate can- 
didates, and we must carry elections. In all these things, I think that we ought to 
keep in view oar real purpose, and in none do any thing that stando adverse to our 
purpose. If we shall adopt a platform that fails to recognize or express orx purpose, 
or elect a man that declares himself inimical to our purpose, we not only i .^e noth- 
ing by our success, but we tacitly admit that we act upon no other principle than a de- 
sir a to have " the loaves and fishes," by which, in the end, our apparent success is really 
an injury to us. 

I know that this is very desirable with me, as with every body else, that all tlic 
elements of the Opposition shall unite in the next Presidential election and in all fu- 
ture time. I am anxious that that should be, but there are things seriously to be 
considered in relation to that matter. If the terms can be arranged, I am in favor 
of the Union. But suppose we shall take up some man and put him upon one end 
or the other of the ticket, v/ho declares himself against us in regard to the prevention 
of the spread of slaveiy — who turns up his nose and says he is tired of hearing any 
thing more about it, who is more against us thaii against the enemy, what will be 
the issue ? Why, he will get no slave States after all — he has tried that already un- 
til being beat is the rule for him. If we nominate him upon that ground, he will 
not cany a slave State, and not only so, but that portion of our men who are high- 
strung upon the principle we really fight for, will not go for him, and he won't get 
a single electoral vote any where, except, perhaps, in the State of Maryland. There 
is no use in saying to us that we are stubborn and obstinate, because we won't do 
some such thing oi^ this. We cannot do it. We cannot get our men to vote^ it. I 
speak by the card, that we cannot give the State of Illinois in such case by fifty thou- 
sand. We would be flatter down than the " Negro Democracy " themselves have 
the heart to wish to see us. 

After saying this much, let me say a little on the other side. There are plenty of 
men in the slave States that are altogether good enough for me to be either President 
or Vice President, provided they will profess their sympathy with our purpose, and 
will place themselves on the ground that our men, upon principle, can vote for them. 
There are scores of them, good men in their character for intelligence and trdent and 
integrity. If such a one will place himself upon the right ground, I am for his oc- 
cupying one place upon the next Republican or Opposition ticket^ I will- heartily 
go for him. But, unless he does so place himself, I think it a matter of perfect non- 
sense to attempt to bring about a union upon any other basis ; that if a union be 
made, the elements will scatter so that there can be no success for such a ticket, nor 
any thing like success. The good old maxims of the Bible ai-e applicable, and truly 
aplilicable, to human affairs, and in this, as in other things, we may say here that he 
who is not tor us is against us ; he who gathereth not with us scattereth. I should 
be glad to have some of the many good, and able, and noble men of the South to 
place themselves where we can confer upon them the high honor of an election upon 
one or the other end of our ticket It would do my soul good to do that thing. It 
would enable us to teach them that, inasmuch as we select one of their own number 
to carry out our principles, we are free from the charge that we mean more than we 
say. 

But, my friends, I have detained you much longer than I expected to do. I believe 
I may do myself the comphment to say thftt you have stayed and heard me with 
great patience, for which I return you my most sincere thank*. 
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purpose of getting up a distinction between the revival of the African slave-trade 
and his " great principle." 

At the time the Constitution of the United States was adopted it was expected 
that the slave-ti'ade would be abolished. I should assert, and insist upon that, if 
Judge Douglas denied it. But I know that it was equally expected that slavery 
would be excluded from the Territories, and I can show by history,. that in regard to 
these two things, public opinion was exactly alike, while in regard to positive action, 
•here was more done in the Ordinance of '87 to resist the spread of slavery than 
was ever done to abolish the foreign slave-trade. Lest I be misunderstood, I say 
again that at the time of the formation of the Constitution, public expectation was 
/hat the slave-trade would be abolished, but no more so than the spread of slavery in 
Jie Territories should be restrained. They stand alike, except that in the Ordinance 
if '87 there was a mark left by public opinion, showing that it was moi*e committed 
igain&t the spread of slavery in the Territories than against the foreign slave- 
trade. 

Compromise ! What word of compromise was there about it. "Wliy, the public 
sense was then in favor of the abolition of the slave-trade; but there was at the 
time a very great commercial interest involved in it and extensive capital in that 
branch of ti-ade. There were doubtless the incipient stages of improvement in the 
(South in the way of i'anning, dependent on the slave-trade, and they made a propo- 
sition to Congress to abolish the trade lifter aHov.'jng it twenty years, a sufficient tin*; 
for the capital and commerce engaged in it to be transferred to other channels. They 
made no provision that it should be abohshed in twenty yeare ; I do not doubt that they 
expected it would be ; but they made no bargain about it. The public sentiment left 
no doubt in the minds of any that it would be done away. I repeat, there is nothing 
in the history of those times in favor of that matter being a compromise of the Con- 
stitution. It was the public expectation at the time, manifested in a thousand ways, 
that the spread of slavery should also be restricted. , 

Then 1 say if this principle is established, tliat there is no wrong in slavery, and 
who(iver wants it has a right to have it, is a matter of dollars and cents, a sort of 
question as to how they shall deal with brutes, that between us and the negro here 
there is no sort of question, but that at the South the question is between the negro 
and the crocodile. That is all. It is a mere matter of policy ; there is a perfect 
right according to interest to do just as you please — when this is done, where this 
doctrine prevails, the miners and sappers will have formed public opinion for the 
slave-trade. They will be ready for Jeff. Davis and Stephens arid otlier leaders of 
that company, to sound the bugle for the revival of the slave-trade, for the second 
Dred Scott decision, for the flood of slavery to be poured over the free States, while 
we shall be here tied down and helpless and run over hke sheep. 

It is t<) be a i)ai't and parcel of this same ideii, to say to men who want to adhere 
to the Democratic party, who have always belonged to that party, and are only look- 
ing about for some excuse to stick to it, bu: nevertheless hate slavery, that Dougltis's 
poi»ular sovereignty is as good a way as any to oppose slavery. They allow them- 
selves to be persuaded Ciisily in accordance with their previous dispositions, into this 
belief, that it is about as good a way of opposing slavery as any, and we can do that 
without straining our old party ties or bre^iking up old political tissociations. We 
can do so without being willed negro worshipci"s. We can do that without being 
subjected to the jibes and sn/3ers that are so reiidily thrown out in place of argument 
wliere no argument can be found. So let us stick to this popular sovereignty — this 
insidious popular sovereignty. Now let me ciiU your attention to one thing that has 
really happened, which shows this gradual and steady debauching of pubhc opinion, 
this course of preparation for the revival of the slave-trade, for the territorial slave 
code, and the new Dred Scott decision that is to cany slavery into the free States. 
Did you ever, five years ago, hciir of any body in the world saying that the negro 
had no share in the Declaration of National Independence; that it did not 
17 
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mean negroes at all; and when "all men" were spoken of negroes were not 
included? 

I am satisfied that five yeai"s ago tliat proposition was not put upon paper by any 
living being any where. I have been unable at any time to find a man in an 
audience who would declare that he had ever known of any body saying so five years 
txgo. But last year there was not a Douglas popular sovereign in Illinois who did 
not say it. Is there one in Ohio but declares his firm behef that the Declaration of 
Independence did not mean negroes at all ? I do not know how this is ; I ha\ o not 
been here much ; but I presume you are very much alike every where. Then I 
, suppose that all now express the belief that the Declaration of Independence 
never did mean negroes. I call upon one of them to say that he said it five 
years ago. 

If you think that now, and did not think it then, the next tiling tliat strikes me is 
to remai'k that there has been a change wrought in you, and a very significant change 
it is, being no less than changing the negro, in your estimation, from the rank of a 
man to that of a brute. They are taking him down, and placing him, when spoken 
ofi among reptiles and crocodiles, as Judge Douglas himself expresses it 

Is not tliis change wrought in your minds a very important change ? Public 
opinion in this country is every thing. In a nation like ours tliis popular 
sovereignty and squatter sovereignty have already wrought a change in the public 
mind to the extent I have stated. There is no man in this crowd wlio can con- 
tradict it 

Now, if you are opposed to slavery honestly, as much as any body, I tusk you to 
note that fact, and the like of which is to follow, to be plastered on, layer after layer, 
until very soon" you are prepared to deal.with the negro every where as with the brute. 
If public sentiment lias not been debauched already to this i)oint, a new turn of the 
screw in that direction is all that is wanting ; and this is constantly being done by 
the teachers of this insidious popular sovereignty. You need but one or two turns 
further until your minds, now ripening under tlicse tcacliings, will be ready for all 
these things, and you will receive and support, or submit to, the slave-trade, revived 
with all its horrors, a slave code enforced in our Territories, and a new Dred Scott 
decision to bring slavery up into the very heart of the free North. This, I must 
say, is but canying out those words prophetically spoken by Mr. Clay, many, many 
years ago — I believe more than thirty years, when he told an audience that if they 
would repress all tendenciea to liberty and ultimate emancipation, they must go back to 
the era of our independence and muzzle the cannon which thundered its annual joyous 
return on the Fourth of July ; they must blow out the moral lights ai-ound us ; they 
must penetrate the human soul and eradicate the love; of liberty ; but until they did 
these things, and others eloquently eniunerated by him, they could not repress all 
tendencies to ultimate emancipation. 

I ask attention to the fact that in a pre-eminent degree these popular sovereigns 
are at this work; blowing out the moral lights around us; teaching that the 
negro is no longer a man but a binite; that the Declaration has nothing to do 
with him ; that he ranks wiUi the crocodile and the reptile ; that man, with body 
and soul, is a matter of dollars and cents. I suggest to this portion of the Ohio 
Republicans, or Democrats, if there be any present, the serious consideration of this 
fact, that there is now going on among you a steady process of debauching public 
opinion on this subject With this, my friends, I bid yoji adieu. 
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SPEECH OF HON. ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 

At Cincinnati, Ohio, September, 1859. 



My Felloav-citizens of thk State of Ohio: This is the first time in my 
hTe that I have appeared before an audience in so great a city as this. I therefoi'c 
—though I am no longer a young man — make this appearance under some degree 
of embarnissment. But, I have found that when one is embarrassed, usually the 
shortest way to get through with it is to quit talking or thmking about it, and go at 
something else. 

I understand that you have had recently with you my very distinguished friend, 
Judge Douglas, of Illinois, and I understand, witliout having had an opportunity 
(not greatly sought to be sure) of seeing a report of the speech tliat he made here, 
tliat lie did me the honor to mention my humble name. I suppose tliat he ^d so for 
the purpose of making some objection to some sentiment at some time expressed by 
me. I should expect, it is true, that Judge Douglas had reminded you, or informed 
you, if you had never before heard it, that I had once in my life declared it as my 
opinion that this Government cannot "endure permanently half slave and half free; 
that a house divided against itself ciinnot stand," and, as I had expressed it, I did 
not expect the house to fall ; that I did not expect the Union to be dissolved ; but 
that I did expect that it would cease to be divided ; that it would become all one 
thing or all the otlier ; that cither the opposition of slavery would an-est the further 
^'pread of it, and place it where the public mind would rest in the belief tliat it was 
in the course of ultimate extinction ; or the friends of slavery will push it forward 
until it becomes alike lawful in all the States, old or new, free as well as slave. I 
did, fifteen months ago, express that opinion, and upon many occasions Judge Douglas 
has denounced it, and has greatly, intentionally or unintentionally, misrepresented 
my purpose in tlie expression of that opinion. 

I presume, without having seen a report of his speech, that he did so here. I 
presume tliat he alluded also to that opinion in different language, having been ex- 
pressed at a subsequent time by Governor Seward of New York, and that he took 
the two in a lump and denounced them ; that he tried to point out that there was 
something couched in this opinion which led to the making of an entire uniformity 
of the local institutions of the various States of the Union, in utter disregard of the dif- 
ferent State.*, which in their nature would seem to require a variety of institutions, 
and a variety of laws, conforming to the differences in the nature of the different States 

Not only so; I presume he insisted that this was a declaration of war between the 
free and slave States — that it was the sounding to the onset of continual war between 
the different States, the slave and free States. 

This charge, in this form, was made by Judge Douglas, on, I believe, tlie 9th of 
.July, 1858, in Chicago, in my hearing. On the next evening, I made some reply to 
it, I informed him. that many of the inferences he drew from that expression of 
uii»ie were altogether foreign to any purpose entertained by me, and in so far as he 
should ascribe these mferences to me, as my purpose, he was entirely mistaken ; and 
in so far as he might argue that whatever might be my purpose, actions, conforming 
to my views, would lead to these results, he might argue and establish if he could; 
but, so far as purposes were concerned, he was totally mistaken as to me. 

When I made that reply to him — when I told him, on the question of declaring 
war between the different States of the Union, that I had not said that I did not 
expect any peace upon this question until slavery was exterminated; that I had only 
Baid I expected peace when that institution was put where the public mind should 
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rest in the belief that it was in coui*se of ultimtxte extinction ; that I believed from 
the organization of our Government, until a very recent period of time, the institu- 
tion had been placed and continued upon such a basis ; that "vve had had comparative 
peace upon that question through a portion of that period of time, only because the 
public mind rested in that belief in regard to it, and that when we returned to that 
position in relation to that matter, I supposed we should again have peace as we pre- 
viously had. I assured him,- as I now assure you, that 1 neither then had, nor have, 
or ever had, aiiy purpose in tmy way of interf(!ring with the institution of slavery, 
where it exists. I believe we have no power, under the Constitution of the United 
States; or rather under the form of Government under which we live, to interfeix- 
with the institution of slavery, or any other of the institutions of our sister States, be 
tliey free or slave States. I declared then, and I now redeclare, that I have as little 
inclination to interfere with the institution of slavery where it now exists, through 
the instrumentiility of the General Government, or any other instrumentality, as I bi'- 
lieve we have no power to do so. 1 accidentally used this expression : I had no 
purpose of entering into the slave States to disturb the institution of slavery ! So, 
upon the first occasion that Judge Douglas got an opportunity to reply to me, he 
passed by the whole body of what I had said upon that subject, and seized upon the 
particular expression of mine, that I had no purpose of entering into the slave States 
to disturb the institution of slaver^'. " Oh, no," said he, " he (Lincoln) won't enter 
into the slave States to disturb the institution of slavery ; he is too prudent a man to 
do such a thing as that; he only means that he will go on to the line between the 
free and slave States, and shoot over at them. This is all he means to do. He 
means to do them all the harm he can, to disturb them all he can, in such a way as 
to keep his own hide in perfect safet}'." 

Well, now, I did not think, at that time, that that was either a very dignified or 
vei*y logical ai-guraent ; but so it was, I had to get along with it us well as I could. 

It has occured to me here to-night, that if I ever do shoot over the line at the 
people on the other side of the line into a slave State, and purpose to do so, keeping 
my skin safe, that I have now about the best chance I shall ever have. I should 
not wonder that there are some Kentuckians about this audience : we are close to 
Kentucky ; and whether that be so or not, we are on elevated ground, and by speaking 
distinctly, I should not wonder if some of the Kentuckians would hear me on the 
other side of the river. For that reason I propose to address a portion of what I 
have to say to the Kentuckians. 

I say, then, in the first place, to the Kentuckians, that I am what they call, as I 
understand it, a "Black Republican." I thmk slavery is wrong, morally and politi- 
cally. I desire that it should be no further spread in these United States, and I 
should not object if it should gradually terminate in tho whole Union. While 1 say 
this for myself, I say to you Kentuckians, that I understand you differ radically with 
me upon this proposition; that you believe slavery is a good thing; that slavery is 
right; that it ought to be extended and perpetuated in this Union. Now, there be- 
ing this broad ditference between us, I do not pretend in addressing myself to you 
KentiK'kians, to attempt proselyting you ; that would be a vain effort. I do not en 
ter upon it. I only pi'opose to try to show you that you ought to nominate for the 
next Presidency, at Charleston, my distinguished friend. Judge Douglas. In all thai 
there is a difference between you and him, I understand he is sincerely for you, and 
more wisely for you, than you are for yourselves. I will try to demonstrate thai 
projicsition. Understand now, I say that I believe he is as sincerely for you, and 
more wisely for you, than you are for yourselves. 

What do you want more than any thing else to make successful your views of sla 
very — lo advance the outspread of it, and to secure and perpetuate the nationalitj 
of it? What do you want more than any thing else? What is needed absolutely 1' 
"What is indispensable to you' Why! if I may be allowed to answer the question, 
it is to retain a hold upon the North — it is to retain support and strengtii from the 
free States. U you can get this support and strength from tlje free States you can 
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succeed. If you do not get this support and this strength from the free States, yo» 
axe in the minority, and you are beaten at ones. 

If that proposition be admitted — and it is undeniably — then the next thing I say t« 
you is, that Douglas of all the men in this nation is the only man tliat affords you 
any hold upon the free States ; that no other man can give you any strength in the 
free States. This being so, if you doubt the other branch of the proposition, whethe? 
he is for you — ^whether he is really for you, as I have expressed it, I propose asking 
your attention for a while to a few facts. 

The issue between you and me, understand, is, that I think slaveiy is wrong, and 
ought not to be outspread, and you think it is right and ought to be extended and pei> 
petuated. [A voice, "Oh, Lord."] . That is my Kentuckian I am talking to now. 

I now proceed to try to show you that Douglas is as sincerely for you and moro 
wisely for you than you are for yourselves. 

In the first place we know that in a Government like this, in a Government of thfe 
people, where the voice of all the men of that country, substantially, enters into tho 
execution^ — or administratiou rather — of the Government — in such a Government 
what lies at the bottom of all of it, is public opinion. I lay down the proposition, 
that Judge Douglas is not only the man that promises you in advance a hold upon, 
the North, and support in the North, but that he constantly moulds public opinion to 
your ends ; tlxat in every possible way he can, he constantly moulds the public opin- 
ion of the North to your ends ; and if there are a few things in wliich he seems to 
be against you — a few things which he says tliat appear to be against you, and a 
few that he forbears to say which you would like to have him say — ^you ought to 
rcviiember that the saying of the one, or the forbearing to say the other,* would 
lose his hold upon the North, and, by consequence, would lose bos capacity to a&rvt 
you. 

Upon this subject of moulding public opinion, I call your attention to the fact — fo? 
a well-established fact it is — that the Judge never says your institution of slavery is 
V'rong ; he never says it is right, to be sure, but he never says it is wrong. There id 
not a public man in the United States, I believe, with the exception of Senator Doug- 
Isis, who has not, at some time in his life, declared his opinion whetlier the thing id 
right or wrong; but. Senator Douglas never declares it is wrong. He leaves himself 
at perfect liberty to do all in your favor which he would be hindered from domg if hd 
were to declare the thing to be wrong. On the contrary, he takes all the chances 
that he has for inveigling the sentiment of the North, opposed to slavery, into your 
f upport, by never saying it is right. This you ought to set down to his credit You 
ought to give him full credit for this much, little though it be, in comparison to the 
whole which he does for you. 

Some other things I will ask your attention to. He said upon the floor of the 
United States Senate, and he has repeated it as I understand a great many tiaies|| 
lhat he does not care whether slavery is " voted up or voted down." This agaitt 
i hows you, or ought to show you, if you would reason uj>on it, that he does not bo- 
fievc it to be wrong, for a man may say, when ha sees notliiug wrong in a thing, that 
lie does not care whether it be voted up or voted down ; but no man can logically say 
that he cares not whether a thing goes up or goes down, which to him app^iars to b« 
wrong. You therefore have a demonstration in this, that to Judge Douglas's mind 
your iavorite histitution which you would have spread out, and made perpetual, is no 

Another thing he tells you, in a speech made at Jlempliis, in Tennessee, shortly 
uCter tlie canviiss in Illinois, last year. He there distinctly told the people, that there 
was a "line drawn by the Almighty across this continent, on the one side of which 
the t^oil must always be cultivated by slaves;" that he did not pretend to know exact- 
ly where that line was, but that there was such a line. I want to ask your attention 
to that proposition again ; that there is one portion of this continent where the Al- 
mighty lias designed the soil shall always be cultivated by slaves ; that its being cul- 
tivatxjd by slaves at that place is right; that it has the direct sympathy and authori- 
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ty of the Almighty. Whenever you can get these Northern audiences to adopt the 
opinion that slavery is right on the other side of the Ohio ; whenever you can get 
them, in pursuance of Douglas's views, to .adopt that sentiment, they will very readi- 
ly make the other argument, which is perfectly logical, that tliat which is right on 
that side of the Ohio, cannot be wrong on this, and that if you have that property on 
that side of the Ohio, under the seal and stamp of the Almighty, when by any means 
it escapes over here, it is wrong to have Constitutions and laws " to devil " you about 
it. So Douglas is moulding the public opinion of the North, first to say that the 
thing is right in your State over the Ohio river, and hence to say that that which is 
right there is not wrong here, and that all laws aiid Constitutions here, recognizing it 
as being wrong, are themselves wrong, and ought to be repealed and abrogated. He 
will tell you, men of Ohio, that if you choose here to have laws against slaverj?, it is 
in conformity to the idea that your climate is not suited to it, that your climate is not 
suited to slave labor, and therefore you have Constitutions and laws against it. 

Let us attend to that argument for a little while and see if it be sound. You do 
Bot raise sugar-cane (except the new-fashioned sugar-cane, and you won't raise tijat 
long), but they do raise it in Louisiana. You don't raise it in Ohio because you can't 
raise it profitably, because the climate don't suit it. They do i-ait:e it in Louisiana 
because there it is profitable. Now, Douglas will tell you that is precisely the sla- 
very question. That they do have slaves there because they are profitable, and you 
don't have them here because they are not profitable. If that is so, then it loads to 
dealing with the one precisely as with the other. Is there then any thing in the Con- 
stitution or laws of Ohio against raising sugar-cane ? Have you ibund it necessary 
to put fiiny such provision in your law ? Surely not ! No man desires to raise sugar- 
cane in Ohio ; but, if any man did desire to do so, you would say it was a tyi-annical 
law that forbids his doing so, and whenever you shall agree with Douglas, whenever 
your minds are brought to adopt his argument, as surely you will have reached the 
conclusion, that although slavery is not profitable in Ohio, if any man wants it, it is 
wrong to him not to let him have it. • 

In tliis matter Judge Douglas is preparing the public mind for you of Kentucky, 
to make perpetual that good thing in your estimation, about which you and I difier. 

In this connection let me ask your attention to another thing. I believe it is safe 
to assert that five years ago, no living man had expressed the opinion that the negro 
* had no share in the Declaration of Independence. Let me state that again : five 
years ago no living man had expressed the opinion that the negro had no share ia 
tixe Declaration of Independence. If th(;re is in this largo audience any man who 
ever knew of that opinion being put upo'i paper as much as five years ago, I will be 
obliged to him now or at a subsequent time to show it. 

If that be true I wish you then to note the next fact ; that within the space of five 
years Senator Douglas, in the argument of this question, has got his entire party, so 
far as I know, without exception, to join in saying that the negro has no share in the 
Declaration of Independence. If there be now in all these United States one Doug- 
las man that does not say this, I have been unable upon any occasion to scare, Ixim 
up. Now if none of you said this five years ago, and all of you say it now, that is 
!i matter that you Kentuckituis ought to note. Tliat is u vast change in the Northern 
public sentiment upon that question. 

Of what tendency is that change ? The tendency of tliat change is to bring the 
public mind to the conclusion that when men are spoken of, the negro is not meant ; 
that when negroes are spoken of, brutes alone are contemplated. That change 
in public sentiment has already degraded the bhick man in the estimation of Doug- 
las and his followers from the condition of a man of some sort, and assigned him to 
the cftndition of a brute. Now, you K(Mituckians ought to give Dougliis credit for 
this. That is the largest possible stride that can be made in regard to the i)erpetua- 
tion of your thing of slavery. 

A voice — " Speak to Ohio men, and not to Kenluckians !" 

Mr. Lincoln — I beg permission to speak as I please. 
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In Kentucky perhaps, in many of the slave States certainly, you are trying to 
establish the rightfulness of slavery by reference to the Bible. You are trying to 
show that slavery existed in the Bible times by divine ordinance. Now, Douglas 
is wiser than you, for your own benefit, upon that subject. Douglq^s knows that 
wlienever you establish that slavery was right by the Bible, it will occur that that 
slavery was the slavery of the -white man — of men without reference to color — and 
he knows very well that you may entertain that idea in Kentucky as much as you 
please, but you will ne\er win any Northern support upon it. He makes a wiser 
argument for you ; he makes the argument that the slavery of the black raan, the 
slavery of the man who has a skin of a different color from your own, is right He 
thereby brings to your support Northern votei-s who could not for a moment be 
brought by your own argument of the Bible-right of slavery. "Will yon not give 
him credit for that ? Will you not say that in this matter he is more wisely for you 
than you are for yourselves ? 

No^v, having established with his entire party this doctrine — ^having been entirely 
successful in that branch of his efforts in your behalf, he is ready for another. 

At this same meeting at Memphis, he declr^red that, while in all contests between 
the negro and the white man, he was for tlie white man, but that in all questions be- 
tween the negro and the crocodile he wjis for the negro. He did not make that dec- 
laration accidentally at Memphis. He made it a great many times in the canvass in 
Illinois last year (though I don't know that it was reported in any of his speeches 
there), but he frequently made it. I believe he repeated it at Columbus, and I 
should not wonder if he repeated it here. It is, then, a deliberate way of express- 
ing himself upon that subject. It is a matter of mature deliberation with him thus 
to express himself upon that point of his case. It therefore requires some deliber- 
ate attention. 

The first inference seems to be that if you do not enslave the negro you are 
wronging the white man in some way or other ; and that whoever is opposed to the 
negro being enslaved, is, in some way or other, against the white man. Is not that 
a falsehood ? If there was a necessary conflict between tlie white man and the 
negro, I should be for the white man ;is much as Judge Douglas ; but I say there is 
no such necessary conflict. I say that there is room enough for us all to be free, 
and that it not only does not wrong the white rnan that the negix) should be free, but 
it positively wrongs the mass of the white men that the negro should be enslaved ; 
tliat the mass of white men ai'e really injured by the effects of slave labor in the 
vicinity oi" the fields of their own labor. 

But I do not desire to dwell upon this branch of the quc^st^on more than to say 
that this assumption of his is false, and I do hope that that fallacy \n\\ not long pre- 
vail in the minds of intelligent white men. At all events, you ought to thank Judge 
Douglas for it. It is for your benefit it is made. 

The other branch of it is, that in ii struggle between the ncgi-o and the crocodile, 
he is for the negro. Well, I don't know that there is any struggle between the 
negro and the crocodile, either. I suppose that if a crocodile (or as Ave old Ohio 
River boatmen used to call them, alligators) should come across a white man, he 
would kill him if he could, a»d so he would a negro. But what, at last, is this prop- 
osition ? I beheve that it is a sort of proposition in proportion, which may be stated 
thus: "As the negro is to the white man, so is the crocodile to the negro; and as 
the negro may rightfully treat the crocodile as a beast or reptile, so the white irvan 
may rightfully treat tlie negro as a bejxst or a reptile. That is really the *' knip '' of 
all that argument of his. 

Now, my brother Kcntuekians, who believe in this, you ought to tliank Judge 
Douglas ibr having put that in a much more taking way than any of yourselves have 
done. 

Again, Douglas's great principle^ " Popular Sovereignty," as he calls it, gives you, 
by natural consequence, the revival of the slave-trade whenever you want it. If 
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you question this, listen awhile, consider awhile, what I shall advance in support i/f 
that proposition. 

He says that it is the sacred right of the man who goes into the Territories, to 
have slavery if he wants iu Grant that for argument's sake. Is it not the sacred 
right of the man who don't go there equally to buy slaves ii Africa, if he wants 
them ? Can you point out the difference ? The man who goes into the Territories 
of Kansas and Nebraska, or any other new Territory, with the sacred right of tak- 
ing a slave there which belongs to him, would certainly have no more right to take 
one there than I would, who own no slave, but who would desire to buy one and take 
him there. You will not say — ^yow, the friends of Judge Douglas — but that the 
man who does not own a slave, has an equal right to buy one and take him to the 
Teri'itory, a" the other does ? 

A roice — " I want to ask a question. Don't foreign nations interfere with the 
slave-trade ?" 

Mr. iincoln- — ^Well ! I understand it to be a principle of Democracy to whip for- 
eign nations whenever they interfere with us. 

Voice — " I only asked for information. I am a Republican myself." 

Mr. Lincoln — You and I will be on the best terms in the world, but I do not wish 
to be diverted from the point I was trying to press. 

I say that Douglas's Popular Sovereignty, establishing his sacred right in l^e peo- 
ple, if you please, if carried to its logical conclusion, gives equally the sacred right 
to the people of the States or the Territories themselves to buy slaves, wherever they 
can buy them cheapest ; and if any man can show a distinction, I should like to 
hear him try it. If any man can show how the people of J'onsas have a better 
right to slaves because they want them, than the people of Georgia have to buy 
them in Africa, I want him to do it. I think it cannot be done. If it is " Popular 
Sovereignty " for the people to have slaves because they want them, it is Popular 
Sovereignty for them to buy them in Africa, because they desire to do so. 

I know that Douglas has recently made a little effort — ^not seeming to notice that 
he had a different theory — has made an effort to get rid of that. He has written 
a letter, addressed to somebody I believe who resides in Iowa, declai'ing his opposi- 
tion to the repeal of the laws that prohibit the African slave-trade. He bases his 
opposition to such repeal upon the ground that these laws are themselves one of the 
compromises of the Constitution of the United States. Now it would be very inter- 
esting to see Judge Douglas or any of his friends turn to the Constitution of the 
United States and point out that compromise, to show where there is any compro- 
mise in tlie Constitution, or provision in the Constitution, express or implied, by 
which the administrators of that Constitution are under any obligation to repeal 
the Al'rican slave-trade. I know, or at least I think I know, that the framers of 
that Constitution did expect that the African slave-trade would be abolished at the 
end of twenty years, to which time their prohibition against its being abolished ex- 
tended. I think there is abundant cotemporaneous history to show that tlie framers 
of the Constitution expected it to be abolished. But while they so expected, they 
gave nothing for \hsxt expectation, and they put no provision in the Constilutivon re- 
quiring it should be so abolished. The migration or importation of such persons as the 
States shall see fit to admit shall not be prohibited, but a certain tax might be levied 
uiMjn such importation. But what was to bo done atler that time ? The Constitu- 
tion is as siieut about that as it is silent, personally, about myself. There is abso- 
lutely nothing in it about that subject — there is only the expectation of the framers 
of the Constitution that the slave-trade would be abolished at the end of that time, 
and they expected it would be abolished, owing to public sentiment, before that time, 
and they put that provision in, in order that it should not be abolished before that 
time, for reasons wliich I suppose they thought to be sound ones, but which I will not 
now try to enumerate before you. 

But while tliey expected the slave-trade would be abolished at that time, they ex- 
pected that tlie spread of slavery into the new Territories should also be reslrieied 
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It is as easy to prove that the framers of the Consiitution of the United States ex 
pected that slavery should be prohibited from extending into the new Territories, as 
it is to prove that it was expected that the slave-trade should be abolished. Both 
these tliings were expected. One was no more expected than the other, and one was 
no more a compromise of the Constitution than the other. There was nothing said 
in tlie Constitution hi regard to the spread of slavery into the Territory. I grant 
that, but there was something very important said about it by the same generation 
of men in the adoption of the old Ordinance of '87, through the influence of which 
you here in Ohio, our neighbors in Indiana, we in Illinois, our neighbors in Michigan 
and Wisconsin are happy, prosperous, teeming millions of free men. That gen- 
eration of men, though not to the full extent members of the Convention that framed 
the Constitution, were to some extent members of that Convention, holding seats at 
the same time in one body and the other, so that if there was any compromise on 
either of these subjects, the strong evidence is that that compromise was in favor of 
the restriction of slavery from the new Territories. 

But Douglas says that he is unalterably opposed to the repeal of those laws; 
because, in his view, it is a compromise of the Constitution. You Kentuckians, no 
doubt, are somewhat offended with that ! You ought not to be ! You ought to be 
patient ! You ought to know that if he said less than that, he would lose the power 
of "lugging" the Northern States to your support Really, what you would push 
hull to do would take from him his entire power to serve you. And you ought to 
remember how long, by precedent, Judge Douglas holds himself obliged to stick by 
compromises. Y'ou ought to remember that by the time you yourselves think you 
:mi leady to inaugurate measures for the revival of the African slave-trade, that 
s'.iificient time will have arrived, by precedent, for Judge Douglas to break through 
that compromise. He says now nothing more strong titan he said in 1849 when he 
declared in favor of the Missouri Compromise — that precisely four yours and a 
quarter after he declared that compromise to be a sacred thing, which "no ruthless 
hand would ever dare to touch," he, himseltj brought forward the measure, ruthlessly 
to destroy it. By a mere calculation of time it will only be four years more until 
lie is ready to take back his profession about the sacredness of the Compromise 
abolishing the slave-trade. Precisely as soon as you are ready to have his services 
in that direction, by fair calculation, you may be sure of having them. 

But you remember and set down to Judge Douglas's debt, or discredit, that be, 
last year, said the people of Ten-itories can, in spite of the Dred Scott decision, 
exclude your slaves from those Tenitories; that he declared by ** unfriendly 
legislation," the extension of your property into the new Territories may be 
cut off in the teetli of the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

He assumed that position at Frecport on the 27th of August, 1858. He said that 
the people of the Territories can exclude slavery, in so many words. You ought, 
however, to bear in mind that he has never said it since. You may hunt in every 
speech that he has since made, and he has never used that expression once. He has 
n(^ver seemed to notice tiiat he is stating his views differently from what he did then ; 
but, by some sort of accident, he has always really stated it differently. He has 
{ilways since then declared that "the Constitution does not carry slavery into the 
Tcri-itories of the United States beyond the power of tlie people legally to control 
it, as other property." Now, there is a difference in the language used upon that 
lormer occasion and in this latter day. There may or may not be a difference in tlie 
!iieaning, but it is worth while considering whether there is not also a difference in 
meaning. 

What is it to exclude ? Why, it is to drive it out. It is in some way to put it 
out of the Territory. It is to force it across the line, or change its character, so that 
as property it is out of existence. But what is the controlling of it "as other prop- 
erty?" Is controlling it as other property the same thing as destroying it, or driving it 
away? I should think not. I should think the controlling of it as other property 
would bo just about Avhat you in Kentucky should want. 1 understand the control- 
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ling of property means the controlling of it for the benefit of the owner of it. While 
I have no doubt the Supreme Court of the United States would say "God speed" 
to any of the Territorial Legislatures that should thus control slave property, they 
would sing quite a different tune, if by the pretense of controlling it they were to 
imdertake to pass laws which virtually excluded it, and that upon % very well known 
principle to all lawyers, that what a Legislature cannot dii*ectly do, it cannot do by 
indirection ; that as the Legislature has not the power to drive slaves out, they have 
no power by indirection, by tax, or by imposing burdens in any way on that property, 
to effect the same end, and that any attempt to do so would be held by the Dred 
Scott court unconstitutional. 

Douglas is not willing to stand by his first proposition that th«y can exclude it, 
because we have seen that that proposition amounts to nothing more nor less than 
the naked absurdity, that you may lawfully drive out that which has a lawful right 
to remain. He admitted at first that the slave might be lawfully taken into the Ter- 
ritories under the Constitution of the United States, and yet asserted that he might 
be lawfully driven out. That being the proposition, it is the absurdity I have stated. 
He is not willing to stand in the face of that direct, naked and impudent absurdity ; 
he lias, therefore, modified his language into that of being ^controlled as other 
property." 

The Kentuckians don't like this in Douglas ! I will tell you where it will go. 
He now swears by the court. He was once a leading man in Illinois to break down 
a court, because it had made a decision he did not like. Bui he noAv not only swears 
by the court, the courts having got to workuig for you, but he denounces all men 
that do not swear by the courts, as unpatriotic, as bad citizens. Wlien one of these 
acts of unfriendly legislation shall impose such heavy burdens as to, in effect, destroy 
property in slaves in a Territory and show plainly enough that there can be no mis- 
take in the purpose of the Legislature to make them so burdensome, this same 
Supreme Court will decide that law to be unconstitutional, and he will be ready to 
say for your benefit, "I swear by the court; I give it up ;" and while that is going 
on he has been getting all his men to swear by the courts, and to give it up with him. 
In this again he serves you faithfully, and as I say, more wisely than you serve 
yourselves. 

Again : I have alluded in the beginning of these remarks to the fact, that Judge 
Douglas has made great complaint of my having expressed the opinion that this 
Government "cannot endure permanently half slave and half free." He has com- 
plained of Seward for using different language^ and declaring that there is an " irre- 
pressible conflict" between the principles of free and slave labor. [A voice — "He 
says it is not original with Seward. That is original with Lincoln."] I will attend 
io that immediately, sir. Since that time, Hickman of Pennsylvania expressed tlie 
same sentiment. He hsfl nyver denounced Mr. Hickman: why? There is a little 
chance, notwithstanding tho'; opinion in the mouth of Hickman, tho.t he may yet be 
a Douglas man. That is the difference ! It is not unpatriotic to hold that opinion, 
if a man is a Douglas man. 

But neither I nor Seward, nor Hickman, is entitled to the enviable or unenviable 
distinction of having first expressed that idea. That same idea %vas expressed by 
the Richmond Enquirer in Virginia, in 1856 ; quite two years before it was expressed 
by the first of us. And while Douglas was pluming himself, that in his conflict with 
my humble self, last year, lie had "squelched out" that fatal heresy, as he delighted 
to call it, and had suggested that if he only had had a chance to be in New Yoik 
and meet Sewaixl he would have "squelched" it there also, it never occurred to him to 
breathe a word against Pryor. I don't think that you can discover that Douglas 
ever talked of going to Virginia to "squelch" out that idea there. No, More than 
that. That same Roger A. Pryor v/as brougljt to Washington City and made the 
editor of tiie par excellence Douglas paper, afler making use of that exiircssion, 
which, in us, is so unpatriotic and heretical. From all this, my Kentucky friends 
may see tliat this opinion is heretical in his view only when it is expressed by men 
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suspected of a desire that the country shall all become free, and not when expressed 
by those fairly known to entertain the desire that the whole country shall become 
slave. When expressed by that class of men, it is in nowise offensive to him. In this 
again, my friends of Kentucky, you have Judge Douglas with you. 

Tliere is another reason why you Southern people ought to nominate Douglas at 
your Convention at Charleston. That reason is the wonderful capacity of the man ; 
the power he has of doing what would seem to be impossible. Let me call your 
attention to one of these apparently impossible things. 

Douglas had three or four very distinguished men of the most extreme anti- 
slavery views of any men in the Republican party, expressing their desire for hh 
re-election to the Senate last year. That would, of itself, have seemed to be a little 
wonderful, but that wonder is heightened when we see that Wise of Vix'ginia, a man 
exactly opposed to them, a man who believes in the Divine right of slaveiy, was 
also expressing his desire that Douglas should be re-elected; that another man that 
may be said to be kindred to Wise, Mr. Breckinridge, the Vice President, and of 
your own State, was also agreeing with the anti-slavery men in the North, that 
Douglas ought to be re-elected. Still, to heighten the wonder, a Senator from Ken- 
tucky, who I have always loved with an affection as tender and endearing as I have 
«!ver loved any man ; who was opposed to the anti-slavery men for reasons which 
seemed sufficient to him, and equally opposed to Wise and Breckinridge, was writing 
letters into Illinois to secure the re-election of Douglas. Now that all these conflict- 
ing elements should be brought, while at daggers' points, with one another, to sup- 
port him, is a feat that is worthy for you to note and consider. It is quite probable 
that each of these classes of men thought, by the re-election of Douglas, their pecu- 
liar views would gain something; it is probable that the anti-slavery men thought 
their views would gain something; that Wise and Breckinridge thought so too, as 
regards their opinions; that Mr. Crittenden thought that his views would gain some- 
thing, although he was opposed to both these other men. It is probable that each 
and all of them thought that they were using Douglas, and it is yet an unsolved 
problem whether he was not using them all. If he was, then it is for you to 
consider whether that power to perform wonders, is one for you lightly to throw 
away. 

There is one other thing that I will say to you in this relation. It is but my 
opinion, I give it to you without a fee. It is my opinioii that it is for you to take 
him or be defeated ; and that if you do take him you may be beaten. You will 
surely be beaten if you do not take him. We, the Republicmis and others forming 
the opposition of the country', intend to "stand by our guns," to be patient and firm, 
and in the long run to beat you whether you take him or not. We know that before 
we fairly beat you, we have to beat you both together. We know that you are "all 
of a feather," and that we have to beat you altogether, and we expect to do it. We 
don't intend to be very impatient about it. We mean to be as deliberate and calm 
sibout it as it is possible to be, but as firm and resolved as it is possible for men 
to be. When we do as we say, beat you, you perhaps want to know what we will do 
with you. 

I will tell you, so far as I am authorized to speak for the opposition, -;vhat wo 
HkCan to do with you. We mean to treat you, as near as we possibly can, as 
Washington, Jefferson and Madison treated you. We mean to leave you alone, smd 
in no way to interfere with your institution ; to abide by all and every compromise 
of the Constitution, and, in a word, coming back to the original proposition, to treat 
you, so far as degenerated men (if we have degenerated) may, according to the 
examples of those noble fathers — Washington, Jefferson and Madison. We mean 
to remember that you arc as good as we ; that there is no difference between us 
other than the difference of circumstances. We mean to recognize and bear in 
mind always -that you have as good hearts in your bosoms as other people, or as we 
claim to have., and treat you accordingly. Wc mean to many your girls when we 
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have a chance — the white ones I mean, and I have the honor to inform you that 1 
once did have a chance in that way. 

I have told you what we mean to do. I want to know, now, when that thing takes 
pUice, what do you mean to do. I often heai' it intimated that you mean to divide the 
Union whenever a RepubUcan or any thing like it, is elected President of the United 
States. [A voice — " That is so."] " That is so," one of them says ; 1 wonder if he 
is a Kentuckian ? [A voice — " He is a Douglas man."] Well, then, I want to know 
what you are going to do with your half of it ? Are you going to split the Ohio down 
through, and push your half off a piece ? Or are you going to keep it right alongside 
of us outrageous fellows? Or are you going to build up a wall some way between your 
country and ours, by which that movable property of yours can't come over here 
any more, to the danger of your losing it ? Do you think you can better your- 
selves on that subject, by leaving us here under no obligation whatever to return 
those specimens of your movable property that come hither ? You have divided tlie 
Union because we would not do right with you, as you think, upon that subject ; when 
we cease to be under obligations to do any thing for you, how much better off do you 
think you will be ? Will you make wai' upon us and kill us all ? Why, gentlemen, 
I think you are as gallant and as brave men as live ; that you can fight as bravely in a 
good cause, man for man, as any other people living ; that you have shown yourselves 
capable of this upon various occasions ; but man for man, you are not better than we 
are, and there are not so many of you as there are of us. You will never make 
much of a hand at whipping us. If we were fewer in numbers than you, I tliink 
that you could whip us ; if we were equal it would likely be a drawn battle } but 
being inferior in numbers, you will make nothing by attempting to master us. 

But perhaps I have addressed myself as long, or longer, to the Kentuckians than 
I ought to have done, inasmuch as J have said that whatever course you take we in- 
tend in the end to beat you. I propose to address a few remarks to our friends, by 
way of discussing with them the best means of keeping that promise, that I have in 
good faith made. 

It may appear a little episodical for me to mention the topic of which I shall speak 
now. It is a favorable proix)sition of Douglas's that the interference of the General 
Government, through the Ordinance of '87, or through any other act of the General 
Government, never has made or ever can make a Free State ; that the Ordinance 
of '87 did not make Free States of Ohio, Indiana or Illinois. That these States are 
free upon his " great principle " of Popular Sovereignty, because the people of those 
several States have chosen to make them so. At Columbus, and probably here, he 
undertook to compliment the people that they themselves have made the State of 
Ohio free, and tliat the Ordinance of '87 was not entitled in any degree to divide the 
honor with them. I have no doubt that the people of the State of Ohio did make 
her free according to their own will and judgment, but let the facts be remembered. 

In 1802, 1 believe, it was you who made your first Constitution, with the clause 
prohibiting slavery, and you did it I suppose very nearly unanimously ; but you should 
bear in mind that you — speaking of you as one people — that you did so unemban-assed 
by the actual presence of the institution amongst you ; that you made it a Free State, 
not with the embarrassment upon you of already having among you many slaves, 
which if they had been here, and you had sought to miike a Free State, you would 
not know what to do with. If they had been among you, embarrassing difficulties, 
most probably, would have induced you to tolerate a slave Constitution instead of a 
free one, as indeed these very difficulties have constrained every people on this con- 
tinent who have adopted slavery. 

Pray what was it that made you free ? What kept you free ? Did you not find 
your country free when you came to decide that Ohio should be a Free State ? It 
is important to inquire by what reason you found it so? Let us take an illustmtion 
between the States of Ohio and Kentucky. Kentucky is separated by this River Ohio, 
not a mile wide. A portion of Kentucky, by reason of the course of the Ohio, is fur- 
ther north than this portion of Ohio, in which we now stand. Kentucky is entirely 
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eovered with slavery — Ohio is entirely free from it. "What made that difference? 
Was it climate ? No ! A portion of Kentucky was further north than this portion 
of Ohio. Was it soil ? No ! There is nothing in the soil of the one more favorable 
to slave labor than the other. It was not climate or soil that caused one side of the 
line to be entirely covered with slavery and the other side free of it. What was it? 
Study over it. Tell us, if you can, in all the range of conjecture, if there be any 
thing you can conceive of that made that difference, other than that there was no law 
of any son keeping it out of Kentucky ? while the Ordinance of '87 kept it out of 
Ohio. If theni is any other reason than tins, I confess that it is wholly beyond my 
power to conceive of it. This, then, 1 offer to combat the idea that that ordinance 
has never made any State free. 

I don't stop at this illustration. I come to the State of Indiana ; and what I have 
said as between Kentucky and Ohio, I repeat as between Indiana and Kentucky ; it 
is eqiii'illy applicable. One additional argument is applicable also to Indiana. In 
Iier Territorial condition she more than once petitioned Congress to abrogate the or- 
dinance entirely, or at least so far as to suspend its optiration for a time, in order that 
they siiould exercise the " Popular Sovereignty " of having slaves if they wanted 
them. The men then controlling the General Government, imitating the men of the 
Revolution, refused Indiana that privilege. And so we have the evidence that In- 
diana supposcjd she could have slaves, if it were not for that ordinance ; that she be- 
sought Congress to put that barrier out of the wa)' ; that Congress refused to do so, 
and it all ended at last in Indiana being a Free Stirte. Tell me not then that the 
Ordinance of '87 had nothing to do with making Indiana a free state, when we find 
some men chafing against and only restrained by that barrier. 

Come down again to our State of Illinois. The great North-west Territory, in- 
cluding Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin, was acquired first, I believe, 
by the British Government, in part at least, from the F rendu Before the estab- 
lishment of our independence, it becomes a part of Virginia; enabling Virginia 
afterward to transfer it to the General Government. There were French settleraenta 
in what is now Illinois, and at the same time there were French settlements in what 
is now Missouri — in the tract of country that was not purchased till about 1803. In 
these Fi-ench settlements negro slavery had existed for many years — perhaps more 
than a hundred, if not as much as two hundred years— at Kaskaskia, in Illinois, and 
at St. Genevieve, or Cape Girardeau, perhaps, in Missouri. The number of slaves 
was not very great, but thei'e wjis about the same number in each place. They were 
there when we acquired the Territory. There was no effort made to break up the 
relation of master and slave, and even the Ordinance of 1787 Avasnot so enforced as lo 
destroy tliat slavery in Illinois ; nor did the ordinance apply to Missouri at all. 

What 1 want to ask your attention to, at this point, is that Illinois and Missouri 
came into the Union about the same time, Illinois in the latter part of 1818, and, Mis- 
Koui i, after a struggle, I believe sometime in 1820. They had been filling up with 
Am(M'i«m people about the same period of time ; their progress enabling them to come 
into (he Union about the same. At the end of that ten years, in which tiiey had been 
8o i)reparing (for it wiis about that period of time), the number of slaves in Illinois 
had actually decreased ; while in Missouri, beginning with very few, at the end of 
that ten years, there were about ten thousand. This being so, and it being remem- 
bered that Missouri and Illinois are, to a certain extent, in the same parallel of lat- 
itude — tliat the northern half of Missouri and the southern half of Illinois are in 
the same parallel of latitude — so that climate would have the same effect upon one 
as upon the other, and that in the soil there is no material difference so far as bean 
upon the question of slavery being settled upon one or the other — there being none 
of those natural causes to produce a difference in filling them, and yet there being a 
bi'oad difference in their filling up, we are led again to inquire what was the cause of 
that difference. 

It is most natural to say that in.lNIissouri there wa.s no law to keep that country 
(ioui filling up with slaves, while in iUInois there was the Ordinance} of '87. The 
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ordinance being there, slavery decreased during that ten years — the ordhiance not 
being in the other, it increased from a lew to ten thousand. Cfin any body doubt the 
reason of the difference ? 

I think all these facts most abundantly prove that my friend Judge Douglas's prop- 
osition, that the Ordinance of '87, or the national restriction of slavery, never had a 
tendency to make a Free State, is a fallacy — a proposition without the shadow or 
substance of truth about it. 

Douglas sometimes says that all the States (and it is part of this same proposition 
I have been discussing) tiiat have become free, have become so upon his " great prin- 
ciple ;" that the State of Illinois itself came into the Union as a slave State, and that 
the people, upon the " great principle " of Popular Sovereignty, have since made it a 
Free State. Allow me but a little while to state to you what facts there are to 
justify him in saying that Elinois came into the Union as a Slave State. 

1 have mentioned to you that there were a few old French slaves there. They 
numbered, I think, one or two hundred. Besides that, there had been a Territorial 
law for indenturing black pei-sons. Under that law, in violation of the Ordinance of 
'87, but without any enforcement of the ordinance to overthrow the system, there 
had been a small number of slaves introduced as indentured persons. Owing to this 
the clause for the prohibition of slavery vi'as slightly modified. Instead of running 
like' yours, that neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except for crime, of which 
the party shall have been duly convicted, should exist in the State, they said that 
neither slaveiy nor involuntary servitude should thereafter be introduced, and that 
the children of indentured servants should be born free ; and nothing was said about 
the few old French slaves. Out of this fact, that the clause for prohibiting slavery 
was modified because of the actual presence of it, Douglas asserts again and again 
that Illinois came into the Union as a Slave State. How far the facta sustain the 
conclusion that he draws, it is for intelligent and impartial men to decide. I leave 
it with you with these remarks, worthy of being remembered, that that little thing, 
those few indentured servants being there, was of itself sufllicient to modify a Con- 
stitution made by a people ardently desiring to have a free Constitution ; showing 
the power of the actual presence of the institution of slavery to prevent any people, 
however anxious to make a Free State, from making it perfectly so. 

I have been detaining you longer perhaps than I ought to do. 

I am in some doubt whether to introduce another topic upon which I could talk 
awhile. [Cries of " Go on," and " Give us it."] It is tPiis then : Douglas's Popu- 
lar Sovereignty, as a principle, is simply this : If one man cliooses to make a slave of an- 
other man, neither that man or any body else has a right to object. Apply it to Gov- 
ernment, as he seeks to apply it, and it is this : if, in a new Territory, into which a 
few people are beginning to enter for the purpose of making their homes, they choose 
to eitter exclude slavery from their limits, or to establish it there, however one or 
the jther may affect the persons to be enslaved, or the infinitely greater number of 
persons who are afterward to inhabit that Territory, or the other members of the fam- 
ily of communities, of which they are but an incipient member, or the general head 
of the family of States as parent of all — however their action may affect one or ihe 
other of these, there is no power or right to interfere. That is iDouglas's Popular 
Sovereignty applied. Now I think that there is a real Popular Sovereignty in the world. 
I think a definition of Popular Sovereignty, in the abstract, would be about this — 
that each man shall do precisely as he pleases with himself, and with all those things 
whicli exclusively concern him. Applied in government, this principle would be, 
that a general government shall do all those things which pertain to it, and all the 
local governments shall do precisely as they please in respect to those matters which 
exclusively concern them. 

Douglas looks upon slavery aa so insignificant that the people must decide that 
question for themselves, and yet they are not fit to decide who shall bo their Gover- 
nor, Judge or Secretary, or who shall be any of their ofTiccrs. These are vast na- 
tional ma'ters, in his estimation, but the little matter in his estimation is that of plant* 
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ing slavery there. That is purely of local interest, -which nobody should be allowed 
to say a word about. 

Labor is the great source from which nearly all, if not all, human comforts and 
necessities are drawn. There is a difference in opinion about the elements of labor 
in society. Some men assume that tliere is a necessary connection between capital 
and labor, and that connection draws within it the whole of the labor of the commu- 
nity. They assume that nobody works unless capital excites them to work. They 
begin next to consider what is the best way. They say there are but two ways ; one 
is to hire men and to allure them to labor by their consent ; the other is to buy the 
men and drive them to it, and that is slavery. Having assumed that, they proceed 
(o discuss the question of whether the laborers themselves are better off in the con- 
dition of slaves or of hired laborers, and they usually decide that they are better off 
is: the condition of slaves. 

In the first place, I say that the whole thing is a mistake. That there is a certain 
relation between capital and labor, I admit. That it does exist, and rightfully exists, 
1 think is true. That men who are industrious, and sober, and honest in the pursuit 
of their own interests should after a while accumulate capital, and after that should 
bo allowed to enjoy it in peace, and also if they should choose, when they have accumula- 
ted it, to use it to save themselves from actual labor and hire other people to labor 
for them, is right. In doing so they do not wrong the man they employ, for they 
find men who have not of their own land to work upon, or shops to work in, and who 
are benefited by working for others, hired laborers, receiving their capital for it. 
Thus a few men that own capital, hire a few othere, and these establish the relation 
of capital and labor rightfully. A relation of which I make no complaint. But I 
insist that that relation after all does not embrace more than one-eighth of the labor 
of tlie country. 

[The speaker proceeded to argue that the hired laborer, with his ability to become an 
employer, must have every precedence over him who labors under the inducement of 
force. He continued :] * 

I have taken upon myself in the name of some of you to say, that we expect upon 
these principles to ultimately beat them. In order to do so, I think we want and 
must have a national policy in regard to the institution of slavery, that acknowl- 
edges and deals with that institution as being wrong. Whoever desires the preven- 
tion of the spread of slavery and the nationalization of that institution, yields all, 
when he yields to any policy that either recognizes slavery as being right, or as being 
an indifferent thing. Nothing will make you successful but setting up a policy which 
shall treat the thing as being wrong. When I say this, I do not mean to say 
that this General Government is charged with the duty of redressing or preventing all 
the wrongs in the world ; but I do think that it is charged with preventing and redress- 
ing all wrongs which are wrongs to itself. This Government is expressly charged 
witli the duty of providing for the general Avelfare. We beheve that the spreading 
out and perpetuity of the institution of slavery impairs the general welfare. We 
believe — nay, we know, tliat that is the only thing that has ever threatened the per- 
petuity of the Union itself. The only thing which has ever menaced the destruction 
of the government under which we live, is this very thing. To repress this thing, 
wc think, is providing for the general welfare. Our friends in Kentucky differ from 
us. We need not make our argument for them, but we who think it is wrong in all 
its relations, or in some of them at least, must decide as to our own actions, and our 
own course, upon our own judgment. 

1 say that we must not interfere with the institution of slavery in the States where 
it exists, because the Constitution forbids it, and the genei'al welfare does not require 
us to do so. We must not withhold an efficient Fugitive Slave law because the Con 
stitution requires us, as I understand it, not to withhold such a law. But we must 
prevent the outspreading of the institution, because neither the Constitution nor gen- 
eral welfare requires us to extend it. We must prevent the revival of the African 
slave-trade, and the enacting by Congress of a Territorial slave code. Wc must pre- 
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vent each of these things being done by cither congresses or courts. The f copic of these 
United States are the rightful muatera of both congresses and courta, not to over- 
throw the Constitution, but to overthrow the men who pervert tijc Constitution. 

To do these things we must employ instrumentalities. We must hold conventions ; 
vc must adppt platforms, if we conform to ordinary custom ; we must nominate can- 
didates, and we must carry elections. In all these things, I think that we ought lo 
keep in view our real purpose, and in none do any thing that stands adverse to our 
purpose. If we shall adopt a platform that fails to recognize or express our purpose, 
or eletit a man tluit declares himself inimical to our purpose, we not only take noth- 
ing by our success, but we tacitly admit that we act upon no'other principle than a de- 
sire to have " the loaves and tishes," by which, in the end, our apparent success is really 
an Injury to us. 

I know that this is very desirable with me, as with every body else, that all tlx*, 
elements of the Opposition shall unite in the next Presidential election and in all fu- 
ture time. I am anxious that that should be, but there are things seriously to be 
considered in relation to that matter. If the terms can be arranged, I am in favor 
of the Union. But suppose we shall take up some man and pui him upon one end 
or the other of the ticket, who declares himself against us in regard to the prevention 
of the spread of slavery — who turns up his nose and says he is tired of hearing any 
thing more about it, who is more against us than against the enemy, whnt will be 
tlve issue ? Why, he will get no slave States after all — he has tried that already un- 
til being beat is the rule for him. If we nominate him upon that ground, he will 
not carry a slave State, and not only so, but that portion of our men who* are high- 
strung upon the principle we really fight for, will i\ot go for him, and he won't get 
a single electoral vote any where, except, perhaps, in the State of Maryland. There 
is no use in saying to us that we are stubborn and obstinate, because we won't do 
some such thing as this. We cannot do it. We cannot get our men to vote it. I 
speak by the card, that we cannot give the State of Illinois in such case by fifty thou- 
sand. We would be flatter dov.'n than the " Negro Democracy " themselves have 
the heart to wish to see us. 

After saying this much, let me say a little on the other side. There are plenty of 
men in the slave States that are altogether good enough forme to be either President 
or Vice President, provided they will profess their vsympathy with our purpose, and 
will place themselves on the ground that our men, upon pi'inciple, can vote for them. 
There are scores of them, good men in their character for inteUigence and talent and 
integrity. If such a one will place himself upon the right ground, I am for his oc- 
cupying one place upon the next Eepublican or Opposition ticket. I will heartily 
go for him. But, unless he does so place himself, I think it a matter of perfect non- 
sense to attempt to bring about a union upon any other basis ; that if a union be 
wade, the elements will scatter so that there can be no success for such a ticket, nor 
any thing like success. The good old maxims of the Bible are applicable, and truly 
applicable, to human affairs, and in this, as in other things, we may say here that he 
who is not for us is r,gainst us ; he who gathereth not with us scattereth. I should 
be glad to have some of the many good, and able, and noble men of the South to 
place themselves where we can confer upon them the high honor of an election upon 
one or the other end of our ticket. It would do my soul good to do that thing. It 
would enable us to teach them that, inasmuch as we select onp; of their own number 
to carry out our principles, w^e are free from the charge that we mean more than we 
Bay. 

But, my friends, I have detained you much longer than I expected to do. 1 believe 
I may do myself the compliment to say that you have stayed and heard me with 
great patience, for Avhich I return you my most sincere thanks. 



